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AGESILAUS. 


ARcHDAMUS *, the ſon of Xeuxidamus, after 
having governed the Lacedæmonians with a very reſpect- 
able character, left behind him two ſons; the one named 
Agis, whom he had by Lampito t, a woman of an illuſ. 
trious family; the other much younger, named Ageſilaus, 
whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Meliſippidas. 
As the crown, by law, was to deſcend to Agis, Ageſilaus 
had nothing to expect but a private ſtation, and therefore 
had a common Lacedæmonian education; which, though 
hard in reſpect of diet, and full of laborious exerciſes, was 
well calculated to teach the youth obedience. Hence, 
Simonides is ſaid to have called that famed city, the man- 
ſubduing Sparta, becauſe it was the principal tendency of 
her diſcipline to make the citizens obedtent and ſubmiſ- 
five to the laws; and the trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the manage. The law does not lay the young 
priaces, who are educated for the throne, under the ſame _ 
neceſſity, But Ageſilaus was ſingular in this, that before 
he came to govern, he had learned to obey, Hence it was 
that he accommodated himſelf, with a better grace to his 
ſubjects than any other of the kings; having added to 
his princely talents and inclinations a humane manner and 
popular civility, 3 

While he was yet in one of the claſſes or ſocieties of 
boys, Lyſander had that honourable attachment to him 
which the Spartans diſtinguiſh with the name of love, 


* Archidamus II. 3 VVV 
+ Lampito, or Lampido, was fiſter to Archidamus by the father's 
fide. Vid. Plat. Alcibiad. | | 
Pol. IP. | 3 
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2 FLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


He was charmed with his ingenuous modeſty, For, 


though he had a ſpirit above his companions, an ambition 
to excel, which made him unwilling to fit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuoſity which could not 
be conquered or borne down, yet he was equally remark- 
able for his gentleneſs, where it was neceſſary to obey. 
At the fame time, it appeared, that his obedience was 
not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded diſgrace more 
than toll. Wy” | 

He was lame of one leg; but that defect, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the reſt of 


his perſon ; and the eaſy and cheerful manner in which 
he bore it, and his being the firſt to rally himſelf upon 
it, always made it the leſs regarded. Nay, that defect 


made his ſpirit of enterpriſe more remarkable ; for he 
never declined, on that account, any undertaking, however 
difficult or laborious, | Ls 
We have no portrait or ſtatue of him. He would not 
ſuffer any to be made while he lived, and at his death he 
utterly forbade it. We are only told, that he was a little 


man, and that he had not a commanding aſpect. But a 
perpetual vivacity and cheerfulneſs, attended with a talent 


for raillery, which was expreſſed without any ſeverity either 
of voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age, 


than the young and the handſome, Theophraſtus tells 
us, the ephori fined Archidamus for marrying a little wo- 
man. * She will bring us,” faid they, “a race of pig- 


« mies, inſtead of kings.” | . 

TY the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quit- 
ting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedæmon. And he had 
not been there long, before he was ſuſpected of a criminal 
commerce with Timæa, the wife of Agis. Agis would 
not acknowledge the child which ſhe had for his, but 
{aid it was the ſon of Alcibiades. Duris informs us, that 
the queen was not diſpleaſed at the ſuppoſition, and that 
ſhe uſed to whiſper to her women, the child ſhould be 
called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He adds, that Al- 
cibiades himſelf ſcrupled not to ſay, He did not ap- 
« proach Timæa to gratify his appetite, but from an 
« ambition to give kings to Sparta.” However, he was 
obliged to fly from Sparta, left Agis ſhould revenge the 
injury. And that prince looking upon Leotychidas with 


AGESILAus. 3 


an eye of ſuſpicion, did not take notice of him as a ſon. 
Vet, in his laſt ſickneſs, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, 
by his tears and entreaties, to acknowledge him as ſuh 
before many witneſſes. 


Notwithſtanding this public declaration, Agis was no 


ſooner dead, than Lyſander, who had vanquiſhed the A- 


thenians at ſea, and had great power and intereſt in · Sparta, 
advanced Ageſilaus to the throne; alleging that Leo- 
tychidas was a baſtard, and conſequently had no right to 
it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing the 
virtues of Ageſilaus, and that he had been educated with 
them in all the ſeverity of the Spartan diſcipline, joined 
with pleaſure in the ſcheme. | : 
There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, 
well verſed in ancient prophecies, and ſuppoſed an able 
interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. This 
man inſiſted, it was contrary to the divine will, that a 
lame man ſhould fit on the throne of Sparta; and on the 
day the point was to be decided, he publicy read this 


oracle "Xe 


Beware, proud Sparta, leſt a maimed empire“ 
Thy boaſted ſtrength impair ; for other woes 

Than thou behold'ſt, await thee—borne away 

By the ſtrong tide of war- — 


Lyſander obſerving upon this, that if the Spartans were 
folicitous to act literally according to the oracle, they 
ought to beware of Leotychidas. For that heaven did 
not conſider it as a matter of importance, if the kin 
happened to have a lame foot: The thing to be guarded 
againſt, was the admiſſion of a perſon who was not a ge- 
nuine deſcendant of Hercules; for that would make the 


kingdom itfelf lame. Ageſilaus added, that Neptune had 


borne witneſs to the baſtardy of Leotychidas, in throwing 
Agis out of his bed by an earthquake ; ten months after 
which, and more, Leotychidas was born; though Agis 


9 


did not cohabit with Timæa during that time. 


* The two legs of the Spartan conſtitution were the two kings. 
which therefore muſt be in a maimed and ruined ſtate when one of 
them was gone. In fact, the conſequence produced not a uſt and 
good monarch, but a tyrant. 1 


+ See Xenophon, Grecizn Hiſt, book iii. 
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By thele ways and means Ageſilaus gained the diadern, 

and at the ſame time was put in poſſeſſion cf the private 
eſtate of Agis; Leotychidas being rejected on account of 
his legitimacy. Obſerving, however, that his relations 
by the mother's fide, though men of merit, were very 
poor, he gave a moiety of the eſtate among them; by 
winch means the inheritance procured him reſpect an 
honour, inſtead of envy and averſion, 

Xenophon tells us, that by obcdience to the laws of 
his country, Ageſilaus gained ſo much power, that his 
will was not difputed. The caſe was this: The princi- 
pal authority was then in the hands of the ori and the 
ſenate. The ri were annual magiſtrates, and the ſe- 
nators had their office for life. They were both appointed 
as a barrier againſt the power of the kings, as we have 
obſerved in the life of Lycurgus. The kings, therefore, 
had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, and perpe- 
tual diſputes ſubſiſted between them. But Lyſander took 
a different courſe. He gave up all thoughts of op poſition 


and contention, and paid his court to them on every o- 


caſion; taking care, in all his enterprites, to ſet out under 
their auſpices. If he was called, he went faſter than uſual : 
if he was upon his throne, adminiſtering juſtice, he roſe up 
when the ori approached : If any one of them was 


admitted a member of the ſenate, he ſent him a robe and 


an ox *, as marks of honour. Thus, while he ſeemed to 
be adding to the dignity and importance of their body, he 
was privately increaſing his own ftrength, and the autho- 
rity of the crown, through their ſupport and attachment. 
In his conduct with reſpect to the other citizens, he 
hehaved better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was 
ſevere to his enemies, he was not unjultly ſo; his friends 
he countenanced even in their unjuſt purſuits. If his ene- 
mies performed any thing extraordinary, he was aſhamed 
ot to take honourable notice of it; his friends he could 
not correct when they did amiſs. On the contrary, it 
was his pleaſure to ſupport them, and go the ſame lengths 
they did; for he thought no ſervice diſhonourable which 
he did in the way of friendſhip. Nay, if his adverfartes 
fell into any misfortune, he was the faſt to ſympathiſe 
with them, and ready to give them his aſſiſtance, if they 


* Fimmblems of magiſtracy and patriotiſm. 
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5 
| deſued it. By theſe means he gained the hearts of all his 
4 people. | | 
1 Ihe ephori ſaw this, and, in their ſear of his increaſing 
3 power, impoſed a fine upon him; alleging this as the 
E reaſon, that whereas the citizens ought to be in common, 
= he appropriated them to himſelf. As the writers upon 
3 Plrylics ſay, that if war and diſcord were baniſhed the 
1 univerſe, the heavenly bodies would {top their courſe, and 
"= all generation and motion would ceafe, by reaſon of that. 
20 per lect harmony; fo the great lawpiyer infuſed a ſpirit 
5 of ambition and contention into the Spartan conſtitution, 
I an an incentive to virtue, and withed always to ice ſome 
2 difference and diſpute among the good and virtuous. He 
F thought that general complatiance, which leads men to 
2 yield to the next propoſal, without exploring each other's 

= intentions, and without debating on tie COn.Cquences, wes 
72 an inert principle, and deſerved not the name of harmony *. 

: Same imagine that Homer ſaw this; and that he would 


not have made Agamemnon rejoice |, when Ulyiles and 
Achilles contended in fuch opprobrious terms, 1f he had 
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3 not expected that ſome great beneſit would ariſe to their 
4 affairs in general, from this particular quarrel among the 
1 great. This point, however, cannot be agreed to withous 
3 jome exception; for violent diſſenſions are pernicious to a 
1 ſtate, and productive of the greateſt dangers, 


Ageſilaus had not been long teated on the throne, before 
accounts were brought from Aſia, that the king of Perſia 


"I . O : : 

5 was premring a great fleet to diſpoſſeſs the Lacedzmonians 
olf their dominion of the ſea, Lyſander was very deſirous 
5 to be ſent again into Aſia, that he might ſupport his friends 


whom he had left governors and maſters of the cities, and 
many of whom, having abuſed their authority to the pur- 
poles of violence and injuſtice, were banithed or put to 
deatly by the people. He therefore perſuaded Ageſilaus 
to enter Aſia with his forces, and fix the ſeat of war at the 
greatelt diſtance from Greece, before the Perſian could 
have finiſhed his preparations. At the fame time he in- 
ſtructed his friends in Aſia, to ſend deputies to Lacedæmon, 
to deſire Ageſilaus might be appointed to that command. 


ol... Upon the fame principle, we need not be greatly alarmed at 
party difputes in our own nation. They will not expire but with 


_— And ſuch ferments are often neceſſary to throw off vicious. 
umours, 


+ Odyſſcy, lib. vii. 
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Ageſilaus received their propoſals in full aſſembly of 
the people, and agreed to undertake the war, on condition 
they would give him thirty Spartans for his officers and 
counſellors, a ſelect corps of two thouſand newly enfran- 
chiſed helots, and fix thouſand of the allies” All this was 
readily decreed through the influence of Lyſander, and 
Ageſilaus ſent out with the thirty Spartans. Lyſander 
was ſoon at the head of the council, not only on account 


of his reputation and power, but the friendſhip of Ageſi- 


laus, who thought the procuring him this command a 
greater thing than the raiſing him to the throne, 

While his forces were aſſembling at Geræſtus, he went 
with his friends to Aulis ; and paſſing the night there, he 
dreamed that a perſon addreſſed him in this manner: 
* You are ſenſible that, ſince Agamemnon, none has 
been appointed captain-general of all Greece, but your- 


& who kave arrived at that honour. Since, therefore, 
„ you command the ſame people, and go againſt the 
„fame enemies with him, as well as take your departure 
& from the ſame place, you ought to propitiate the god- 
& deſs with the ſame ſacrifice, which he offered here be- 
& fore he failed.” Es 

Ageſilaus at firſt thought of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, 
whom her father offered in obedience to the ſoothſayers. 


This circumſtance, however, did not give him any pain. 


In the morning he related the viſion to his friends, 'and 
told them he would honour the goddeſs with wh a ſupe- 
rior Being might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to take pleaſure 
in, and not imitate the ſavage ignorance of his predeceſ- 
for. In conſequence of which, he crowned a hind with 


flowers, and delivered her to his own ſoothfayer, with 


orders that he ſhould perform the ceremony, and not the 
perſon appointed to that office by the Bœotians. The firſt 
magiſtrates of Bœotia, incenſed at this innovation, ſent 
their officers to inſiſt that Ageſilaus fhould not ſacrifice 
contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of Bœotia. And the of- 
ficers not only gave him ſuch notice, but threw the thighs 
of the vitim from the altar. Ageſilaus was highly of- 
fended at this treatment, and departed in great wrath with 
the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of fuc- 


ceſs after ſuch an omen; on the contrary, he concluded 


ſelf, the king of Sparta; and you are the only perſon . 
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his operations would be incomplete, and his expedition 
not anſwer the intention. | 

When he came to Epheſus, the power and intereſt of 
Lyſauder appeared in a very obnoxious light. The gates 
of that miniſter were continually crowded, and all apph- 
cations were made to him; as if Ageſilaus had only the 
name and badges of command, to fave the forms of law, 
and Lyſander had in fa& the power, and all buſineis were to 


paſs through his hands. Indeed, none of the generals who 


were ſent to Aſia, ever had greater ſway, or were more 
dreaded than he; none ever lerved their friends more ef- 
fectually, or humbled their enemies ſo much. Theſe were 
things freſh in every one's memory; and when they com- 
pared alſo. the plain, the mild, and popular behaviour of 
Ageſilaus, with the ftern, the ſhort, and authoritative 
manner of Lyſander, they ſubmitted to the latter entirely, 
and attended to him alone. EY OY. 
The other Spartans firſt. expreſſed their reſentment, be- 
cauſe that attention to Lyſander made them appear rather 
as his miniſters, than as counſellors to the king. After- 
wards Ageſilaus himſelf was piqued at it. For, though 


he had no envy in his nature, or jealouſy of honours paid 
to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in aſ- 


ſerting his claim to it. Beſides, he was apprehenſive that 
if any great actions were performed, it would be imputed 
to Lyſander, on account of the ſuperior light in which he. 


had ſtill been conſidered. 


The method he took to obviate it, was this: His 
firſt ſtep was, to oppoſe the counſels of Lyſander, and to 
purſue meaſures different from thoſe, for which he was 
molt earneſt. Another ſtep was to reject the petitions of 
all who appeared to apply to him through the intereſt of 
that miniſter. In matters too, which were brought be- 
fore the king in a judicial way, thoſe againſt whom Ly- 
ſander exerted himſelf, were ſure to gain their cauſe ; and 
they for whom he appeared, could ſcarce eſcape without 
a fine. As theſe things happened not caſually, but con- 
ſtantly and of ſet purpoſe, Lyſander perceived the cauſe, 
and concealed it not from his friends. He told them, it 
was on his account they were diſgraced, and defired them 
to pay. their court to the king, and to thoſe who had 
greater intereſt with him than himſelf, Theſe proceed- 


ings ſeemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the - 
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king: Agefilaus, therefore, to mortify him ſtil} more, ap- 
pointed him his carver : and we are told, he ſaid before a 
large company, Now let them go and pay their court 
. | 5 
Lyſander, unable to bear this laſt inſtance of contempt, 
ſaid, © Agefilaus, you know very well how to leſſen your 
„ friends.“ Ageſilaus anſwered, „I know very well 
© who want to be greater than myſelf.” “gut perhaps,” 
ſaid Lyſander, © that has rather been ſo repreſented to 
„you, than attempted by me. Place me, however, where 
* I may ſerve you, without giving you the leaſt umbrage.“ 
Upon this, Ageſilaus appointed him his heutenant in 
the Helleſpont, where he perſuaded Spithridates, a Per- 
ſian, in the. province of Pharnabazus, to come over to 
the Greeks, with a conſiderable treaſurd, and two hun- 
ored horſe. Yet he retained his reſentment, aud nouriſh- 
ing the remembrance of the affront he had received, con- 
ſidered how he might deprive the two families of the 
privilege of giving kings to Sparta“, and open the way to 
that high Ration to all the citizens. And it ſeems that he 
would have raiſed great commotions in purſuit of his re- 
venge, if he had not been killed in his expedition into 
Bœotia. Thus, ambitious ſpirits, when they go beyond 
certain bounds, do much more harm than good to the 
community. For if Lyſander was to blame, as in fact he 
was, in indulging an unreaſonable avidity of honour, 
Ageſilaus might have known other metiods to correct the 
fault of a man of his character and ſpirit. But, under tlie 
influence of the ſame paſſion, the one knew not how to 
pay proper reſpect to his general, nor the other how to 
bear the imperfections of his friend. 

At firſt Tiſaphernes was afraid-of Ageſilaus, and un- 
dertook by treaty, that the king would leave the Gre- 
cian cities to be governed by their own laws: but after- 
wards thinking his ſtrength ſufficiently increaſed, he de- 
clared war. This was an event very agreeable to Age- 
ſilaus. He hoped great things from this expedi- 
tion ; and he conſidered it as a circumſtance which would 


The Eurytionidæ and the Agidæ. 

+ He told the Perſian ambaſſadors,“ He was much obliged to their 
« maſter for the ſtep he had taken, ſince by the violation of his oath 
„he had made the gods enemies to Perſia, an riends to Greece,” 
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to attend him, or to give aim horſes or men. 


AG ESILAUS. | UN 


reflect diſhonour upon himſelf, chat ohe could con- 
duct ten thouſand Greeks from the heart of Aſia to the 
ſea, and beat the king of Perſia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him; if he, at the head of the 
Lacedæmonians, who were maſters both at tea and land, 
could not diſtinguiſh himſelf before the Greeks by fone | 
great and memorable ſtroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tiſaphernes by 
an artifice which juſtice recommended, he pretended im- 
mediately to march into Caria; and x the barbarian 
had drawn his forces to that quarter, he turned ſhort, and 


entered Phrygia. There he took many cities; and made 
himſelf matter of immenſe treaſures; by which he ſhowed 


his friends, that to violate a treaty, is to deſpiſe the gods; 
whilſt to deceive an enemy is not only juſt but glorious, 
and the way to add profit to pleaſure ; but, as he was in- 
ferior in cavalry, and the liver of the victim appeared 
without a head, he retired to Epheſus, to raiſe that ſort 
of troops which he wanted. The method he took was, 


to inſiſt that every man of ſubſtance, if he did not chooſe 


to ſerve in perſon, ſhould provide a horſe and a man“. 
Many accepted the alternative ; and, iaſtcad of a parcel 
of indifferent combatants, ſuch as the rich would have 
made, he ſoon got a numerous and reſpectable cavalry, 
For thoſe who did not chooſe to ſerve at all, or not to 
ferve as horle, hired others who wanted 8 courage 
nor inclination, In this he proteſſedly imitated Agamem- 
non, who for a good mare excuſed a daltardly rich man 
the ſervice 15 ; 
One day he ordered his commiſſaries to ſell the prifon- 
ers, but to ſtrip them firſt. Their clothes found many 


* J. A bu the preſent corrupt reading, ſnould be altered from 
a pal mch, Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369.) to J xai TAs wy. 


Ine pallage is tbis— se Texu corny Ineav Kot ITT el avdges 
6T4j15:404 «a AEIAQN KAI HAOTZI AN. 


7 Then Menelaus his Podargus brings, 
And the fam'd courſer of the king of kings; 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave) 
Yo "ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
(Ache her name) at home to end his days, 
Baſe wealth prefering to eternal praiſe. Pope, II. xxiii. 


Has Scipio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians, either 
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purchaſers ; but as to the priſoners themſelves, their ſkins 
being ſoft and white, by reaſon of their having lived ſo 
much within doors, the ſpeRators only laughed at them, 
thinking they would be of no ſervice as ſlaves. Where- 
upon Ageſilaus, who ſtood by at the auction, ſaid to his 
troops: Theſe are the perſons whom ye fight with;“ 
and then pointing to the rich ſpoils, © Thoſe are the 
„ things ye fight for.“ 5 | 
When the ſeaſon called him into the field again, he gave 
it out that Lydia was his object. In this he did not de- 
ceive Tifaphernes : that general deceived himſelf. For, 
giving no heed to the declarations of Ageſilaus, becauſe he 
had been impoſed upon by them before, he concluded he 
would now enter Caria, a country not convenient for 
cavalry, in which his ſtrength did not lie. Agefilaus, as 
he had propoſed, went and ſat down on the plains of 
Sardis, and Tiſaphernes was forced to march thither in 
creat haſte with ſuccours. The Perſian, as he advanced 
with his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks, who 
were ſcattered up and down for plunder. Agefilaus, how- 
ever, conſidered that the enemy's infantry could not yet 
be come up, whereas he had all his forces about him ; 
and therefore reſolved to give battle immediately. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, he mixed his light- armed foot 
with the horſe, and ordered them to advance ſwiftly to 
the charge, while he was bringing up the heavy-armed 
troops, which would not be far behind. The barbarians 
were ſoon put to flight; the Greeks purſued them, took 
their camp, and killed great numbers. | | 

In conſequence of this ſucceſs, they could pillage the 
king's country in full ſecurity, and had all the ſatisfaction 
to Fe Tiſaphernes, a man of abandoned character, and 
one of the greateſt enemies to their name and nation, pro- 
perly puniſhed. For the king immediately ſent Tithrauſtes 
againſt him, who cut off his head. At the ſame time he 
defired Ageſilaus to grant him peace, promiſing him large 
ſums *, on condition that he would evacuate his dominions. 
Ageſilaus anſwered, 4 His country was the fole arbitreſs 


He promiſed alſo to reſtore the Greek. cities in Aſta to their li- 
berty, on condition that they paid the eſtabliſhed tribute; and he 
hoped (he ſaid) that this condeſcenſion would perſuade Ageſilaus 
to accept the peace, and to return home; the rather, becauſe Tiſa- 


phernes, who was guilty of the firſt breach, was puniſhed as he deſerved- 
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. of peace. For his own part, he rather choſe to enrich 
4 his ſoldiers than himſelf; and the great honour among 
the Greeks, was to carry home ſpoils, and not preſents 
« from their enemies.” Nevertheleſs, to gratify Ti- 
thraltus, for deſtroying Tiſaphernes, the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges 
of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the ſcy/ale from 
the magiſtrates of Lacedemon, which inveſted him with 
the command of the navy as well as army; an honour 
which that city never granted to any one but himſelf. He 
was, indeed (as Theopompus ſomewhere ſays), confeſſedly 
the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious man of his time; yet he 
placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his power. 
Notwithſtanding, there was this flaw in his character: 
when he had the conduct of the navy given him, he com- 
mitted that charge to Piſander, when there were other of- 
ficers of greater age and abilities at hand. Piſander was 
his wife's brother, and, in compliment to her, he reſpected 
= that alliance more than the public good. 
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He took up his own quarters in the province of Phar- 
nabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, bur raiſed con- 
ſiderable ſubſidies. From thence he proceeded to Paphla- 
3 gonia, and drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his 
3 intereſt, who had been ſome time deſirous of fuch a con- 


> nection, on account of the virtue and honour which marked 


huis character. Spithridates, who was the firſt perſon of 
"2 conſequenee that came over from Pharnabazus, accom- 
puanied Ageſilaus in all his expeditions, and took a ſhare 
in all his dangers. This Spithridates had a ſon, a hand- 


ſome youth, for whom Agetilaus had a particular regard, 
and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her age, whom 
he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thouſand horſe 
and two thouſand men, draughted from his light-armed 
troops, and with theſe he returned to Phrygia. 

Ageſilaus committed great ravages in that province 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppoſe him, or truſt his 
own garriſons. Inſtead of that, he took his moſt valuable 
things with him, and moved from place to place, to 
avoid a battle. Spithridates, however, watched him ſo 
narrowly, that, with the aſſiſtance of Herippidas *, the 


* Herippidas was at the head of the new council of thirty, ſent 
to Ageſilaus the ſecond year of the war. 5 
* 
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Spartan, at laſt he 1. himſelf maſter of his camp, and 
all his treaſures. Herippidas, made it his buſineſs to ex- 
amine what part of the baggage was ſecreted, and com- 


pelled the barbarians to reſtore it; he locked. indeed, 


with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked Spi- 


thridates to ſuch a degree, that he immediately marched oll 


with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Age- 
ſilaus more nearly than this. Beſide the pain it gave him, 
to think he had loſt Spithridates, and a conſiderable body 


of men with him, he was aſhamed of a mark of avarice 


and illiberal meanneſs, from which he had ever ſtudied to 


keep both himſelf and his country. Theſe were cauſes of 
uncalineſs that might be publicly acknowledged; but he 
had a private and more ſenſible one, in his attachment to 
the ſon of Spithridates; ; though while he was with him, 
he had made it a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to ſalute him, and 
Ageſilaus declined that mark of his affection. The youth, 


after this, was more diſtant in his addreſſes. Then Ageſi⸗ | 


laus was ſorry for the repulſe he had given him, and pre- 
tended to wonder why ene ee kept at ſuch a diſtance. 
His friends told him, he muſt blame himſelf for rejecting 


his former application. He would {till,” ſaid they, 


5 be glad to pay his moſt obliging reſpe: Qs to you ; but 


* take care you do not reject them again.“ Ageſilaus 


was filent ſome time; and When he had conſidered the 


thing, he ſaid, © Do not mention it to him. For this 
& ſccond victory over myſelf gives me more pleaſure 
„ than I ſhould have in turning all I look upon to gold.” 
This reſolution of his held while Megabates was with him; 
but he was ſo much affected at his departure, that it is 
hard to ſay how he would have behaved, if he had found 
him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus deſired a ———— with ks ; 
and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whole houſe they had 
both been entertained, procured an interview. Ageſilaus 
came firſt to the place appointed, with his friends, and 
fat down upon the long graſs under a ſhade, to wait for 
Pharnabazus. When the Perſian grandee came, his ſer- 


vants ſpread ſoit ſł ins and beautiful pieces of tapeſtry for 


him; but, upon ſeeing A zefilaus ſo ſeated, he was aſhamed 
to make uſc of them, and placed himſelf careleſsly upon the 
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graſs in the fame manner, though his robes were delicate, 


and of the fineſt colours, | 

After mutual ſalutations, Pharnabazus opened the con- 
ference; and he had juſt cauſe of complaint againſt the 
Lacedæmonians, after the ſervices he had done them in 
the Athenian war, and their late ravages in his country; 
Agſilaus ſaw the Spartans were at a loſs for an anſwer, 
and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground; for they knew 
that Pharnabazus was injured. However, the Spartan 
general found an anfwer, which was as follows: “ While 
« we were friends to the king of Perſia, we treated him 
&« and his in a friendly manner: now we are enemies, you 
& can expect nothing from us but hoſtilities. Therefore, 
&« while you, Pharnabazus, chooſe to be a vaſſal to the 
“ king, we wound him through your ſides. Only be a 
& friend and ally to the Greeks, and ſhake off that Waffal. 
& age, and from that moment you have a right to con- 
« {der theſe battalions, theſe arms and ſhips, in ſhort, all 
& that we are or have, as guardians of your poſſeſſions and 
& your liberty; without which nothing is great. or de- 
&« firable among men“ 

Pharnabazus then explained him. ſelf i in theſe terms: If 
« the king ſends another lieutenant in my room, I will be 
& for you; but while he continues me in the government, 
& will, to the beit of my power, repel force with force, 
* and make reprijals upon you for him.” Ageſilaus, 
charmed with this reply, took his hand, and riſing up with 
him, ſaid, © Hraven grant that with ſuch ſentiments as 
&« theſe, you may be our friend, and not our enemy!“ 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his 
fon, who was behind, ran up to Ageſilaus, and aid, with a 
ſmile, “Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hoſpita- 
« lity :” At the {ame time he gave him a javelin which 
he had in his hand, Ageſilaus received it; and, delighted 


with his looks and kind regards, looked Ke for ſome- 


thing handſome to give a youth of his princely appearance 
in return. His ſecretary Adzus happening to have a horſe 
with magnificent furniture juſt by, he ordered it to be taken 
oft and given to the young man. Nor did he forget him 
afterwards. In procels « of time this Perſian was is driven from 


* He added, However, if we continue at war, I will, for the 
* future, avoid your territories ay much as poſſible, and rather fo- 


* rage and raiſe contributions in any other province.“ Xen. Gree, 
Mar Fl b. iv. 
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his home by his brothers, and forced to take refuge in 
Peloponneſus. Ageſilaus then took him into his pro- 
tection, and ſerved him on all occaſions. The Perſian had 
a favourite in the wreſtling-ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic games; but as he was 
paſt the proper age, they did not chooſe to admit him “. 

In this caſe the Perfai apphed to Ageſilaus, who, willing 
to oblige him 1n this as well as other things, procured the 


young man the admiſſion he defired, though not without 


much difficulty. 

Ageſilaus, indeed, in other reſpects, was ſtrictly and 
inflexibly juſt ; but where a man's friends were concerned, 
he thought a rigid regard to juſtice a mere pretence,— 
There is ſtill extant a ſhort letter of his to Hydrieus the 
Carian, which is a proof of what we have ſaid. If Nicias 
« 1s innocent acquit him: If he is not innocent, acquit 


« himon my account: However, be ſure to acquit him.“ 


Such was the general character of Ageſilaus as a friend. 
There were, indeed, times when his attachments gave 


way to the exigenctes of ſtate. Once being obliged to de- 


amp in a hurry, he was leaving a favourite ſick behind 


him. The favourite called after him, and earneſtly entreat- 
ed him to come back; upon which he turned and faid, 


« How little conſiſtent are love and prudence !”? This par- 
ticular we have from Hieronymus the philoſopher. 
Ageſilaus had been now two years at the head of the 
army, and was become the general ſubje& of diſcourſe in 
the upper provinces. His wiſdom, his diſintereſtedneſs, 
his moderation, was the theme they dwelt upon with 


| Pleaſure, Whenever he made an excurhon, he lodged in 


the temples moſt renowned for ſanctity : and whereas, on 
many occaſions, we do not chooſe that men ſhould fee what 
we are about, he was defirous to have the gods inſpectors 
and witneſſes of his conduct. Among ſo many thouſands 
of ſoldiers as he had, there was ſcarce one who had a worſe 
or a harder bed than he. He was ſo fortified againſt heat 
and cold, that none was ſo well prepared as himſelf for 
whatever ſeaſons the climate ſhould produce, 

The Greeks in Aſia never ſaw a more agreeable ſpec- 
tacle, than when the Perſian governors and generals, who had 


1 Sometimes boys had a ſhare in theſe exhibitions, who, after a 
certain age, were excluded the liſts, 
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been inſufferably elated with power, and had rolled in 
riches and luxury, humbly ſubmitting and paying their 
court to a man in a coarſe cloak, and upon one laconic 
word, conforming to his ſentiments, or rather transform- 
ing themſelves into another ſhape. Many thought that 
line of Timotheus applicable on this occation— 


Maxs is the god; and Greece reveres not G60LD. 


All Aſia was now ready to revolt from the Perſians. 
Ageſilaus brought the cities under excellent regulations, 
and ſettled their police, without putting to death or baniſh- 
ing a ſingle ſubject. After which he reſolved to change 
the ſeat of war, and to remove it from the Grecian ſea to 
the heart of Perſia; that the king might have to fight for 
Ecbatana and Suſa, inſtead of ſitting at his eaſe there, to 


| bribe the orators, and hire the ſtates of Greece to deſtroy 


each other. But amidſt theſe ſchemes of his, Epicydidas 


the Spartan came to acquaint. him, that Sparta was in- 


volved in a Grecian war, and that the ori had ſent him 
orders to come home and defend his own country. 


Unhappy Greeks! barbarians-to each other ! 


What better name can we give that envy which incited 
them to conſpire and combine for their mutual deſtruction, 
at a time when Fortune had taken them upon her wings, 
and was carrying them againſt the barbarians; and yet 
they clipped her wings with their own hands, and brought 
the war home to themſelves, which was happily removed 
into a foreign country“. I cannot, indeed, agree with. 
Demaratus of Corinth, when he ſays, thoſe Greeks fell 
ſhort of a great happineſs, who did not live to ſee Alexan- 
der ſeated on the throne of Darius, But I think the 
Greeks had juſt cauſe for tears, when they confidered that 
they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, which 
might have been effected by the generals whom they flew, 
in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth and Arcadia. 


* That corruption which brought the ſtates of Greece to take 
Perſian gold, undoubtedly deſerves. cenſure, Yet we muſt take, 
leave to obſerve, that the diviſiens and jealouſies which reigned in 
Greece were.the ſupport of its liberties, and that Perſia was not 
conquered, till nothing but the ſhadow of theſe liberties remained. 
Were there, indeed, a number of little independent ſtates which 
made juſtice the conſtant rule of their conduct to each other, and 
which would be always ready to unite upon any alarm, from a for- 
midable enemy, they might preſerve their liberties inviolate for ever. 
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However, of all the actions of Ageſilaus, there is none 
which had greater propricty, or was a ſtronger inſtance of 
his obedience to the laws and juſtice to the public, than 
his immediate return to Sparta, Hannibal, though his 
affairs were in a deſperate condition, and he was almoit 
beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the ſum- 
mons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war 
at home, And Alexander made a jeft of the information 
he received, that Agis had fought a battle with Antipater- 
He ſaid, „It ſeems, my friends, that while we were con- 
„ quering Darius here, there was a combat of mice in 


„% Arcadia.” How happy then was Sparta in the reſpect 
which Ageſilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 


laws! No ſooner was the /cy:afe brought him, though in 
the midſt of his power and good fortune, than he reigned 
and abandoned his flouriſhing proſpects, failed home aud 
leſt his great work unfiniſhed. Such was the regret his 
friends as well as allies had for the loſs of him, that it was 
a ſtrong confutation of the faying of Demoſtratus the 
Phæacian, That the Lacedzmomans excelled in public, 
« and the Athenians in private characters.“ For, though 
he had great merit as a king and a general, yet ſtill he 


was a more deſirable friend, and an agreeable companion. 


As the Perſian money had the impreſſion of an archer, 
he faid, © He was driven out of Aſia by ten thoufand of 
& the king's archers*.*” For the orators oi Athens and 
Thebes having been bribed with ſo many pieces of money, 
had excited their countrymen to take up arms againit 
Sparta. 1 | | 

When he had crofſed the Hellefpont he marched through 
Thrace without aſking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only defired to know of each people, Whether they 


_ < would have him paſs as a friend or as an enemy!“ All 


the reſt received him with tokens of friendſhip, and ſhowed 
him all the civihties in their power on his way; but the 
Trallians +, of whom Xerxes is ſaid to have bought a 


* Tithrauſtes ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
talents, which he diſtributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth; but, 
according to Xenophon, Athens had no ſhare in that diſtribution, 

+ Beſides the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in Illyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at 


leaſt, according to Dacier, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) teſtifies. One 


of the MSS. inſtead of Tpxxaus, gives us Tai. In Op. Mor. 
373. 21, they are called Tpwadus. Poſſibly it might be the Triballi. 
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paſſage, demanded of Ageſilaus a hundred talents of ſilver, 
and as many women. He anſwered the meſſenger ironi- 
Z cally, “ Why did not they then come to receive them?“ 
Et the ſame time he marched forward, and finding them 
drawn up to oppoſe him, he gave them battle, and routed 
them with great ſlaughter. | 

He ſent ſome of his people to put the ſame queſtion to 
the king of Macedon, who anſwered, “ I will confider 
«© of it,” © Let him conſider,” ſaid he; “ in the mean 
« time we march.” The king, ſurpriſed and awed by his 
ſpirit, defired him to paſs as a friend, . 

The Theſſalians were confederates with the enemies of 
Sparta, and therefore he laid waſte their territories. To 
the city of Lariſſa, indeed, he offered his friendſhip, by 
his ambaſſadors, Xenocles and Scytha: but the people 

= ſeized them and put them in priſon, His troops fo re- 
© ſented this attront, that they would have had him go and 
= lay hege to the place. Ageſilaus, however, was of another 
mind. He ſaid, He would not loſe one of his am- 
6“ baſſadors for gaining all 'Theſlaly ;” and he, afterwards 
found means to recover them by treaty. Nor are we ta 
wonder that Ageſilaus took this ſtep, fince, upon news 
being brought him that a great battle had been fought near 
Corinth, in which many brave men were ſuddenly taken 
off, but that the loſs of the Spartans was ſmall in com- 
pariſon of that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the 
leaſt. On the contrary, he ſaid, with a deep ſigh, Un- 
% happy Greece ! why hat thou deſtroyed ſo many brave 
“ mea with thy own hands, who, had they lived, might 
« have conquered all the barbarians in the world?“ 

However, as the Pharſalians attacked and haraſſed him 
in his march, he engaged them with five hundred horſe, 
and put them to fight, He was ſo much pleaſed with this 
ſueceſs, that he erected a trophy under Mount Narthacium ; 
and he valued himſelf tte more upon it, becauſe with ſo 
imail a number of his own training, he had beaten people 
wiv reckoned theirs the beit cavalry in Greece. Here 
Diphridas, one of the ephori, met him, and gave him or- 
ders to enter Bœotia imwediately. And though his inten- 
tion was to do it afterwards, when he had ſtrengthened his 
army with ſome reinforcements, he thought it was not 
right to diſobey the magiſtrates. He therefore ſaid to 
thoſe about him, © Now comes the day, for which we were 
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« called out of Aſia.” At the ſame time he ſent for two 
cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lacedæ- 
monians did him the honour to cauſe proclamation to be 
made at home, that ſuch of the youth as were inclined to 
go and aſſiſt the king, might give in their names. All 
the young men in Sparta prefented themſelves for that 
ſervice; but the magiſtrates ſelected only fifty of the ableſt, 
and ſent them. | | | 
Ageſilaus, having paſſed the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, and 
traverſed Phocis, which was in friendſhip with the Spar- 


tans, entered Bœotia, and encamped upon the plains of 


Chæronea. He had ſcarce intrenched himſelf, when 
there happened an eclipſe of the ſun . At the ſame time 
he received an account that Piſander was defeated at ſea, 


and killed, by Pharnabazus and Conon. He was much 


_ afflicted with his own loſs, as well as that of the public.— 
Vet, left his army, which was going to give battle, ſhould 


be diſcouraged at the news, he ordered his meſſengers to 

ive out that Piſander was victorious. Nay, he appeared 
in public with a chaplet of flowers, returned ſolemn thanks 
for the pretended ſucceſs, and ſent portions of the ſacrifice 


to his friends. | | | 
When he came up to Coronea +, and was in view of the 


enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he gave to 
the Orchomenians, and took the right himſelf, The 
Thebans alſo putting themſelves in order of battle, placed 
themſelves on the right, and the Argives on the left. 
Xenophon ſays, that this was the molt furious battle in 
his time; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fought 
in it for Ageſilaus, with whom he returned from Aſia. 
The firſt charge was neither violent nor laſting : The 
Thebans ſoon routed the Orchomenians, and Ageſilaus 
the Argives. But when both parties were informed that 
their left wings were broken and ready for flight, both 


haitened to their relief. At this inſtant Ageſilaus might 


have ſecured to himſelf the victory without any riſk, if 


* This eclipſe happened on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, in the 
third year ot the ninety-ſixth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety- 
two years before the Chriſtian era. | 


+ In the printed text it is Coronea, nor have we any various reading. 


But undoubtedly Cheronea, upon the Cephiſus was the place where 
the battle was fought ; and we muſt not confound it with the battle 
of Coronea in Theſfaly, ſought fifty-three years before. 
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o he would have ſuffered the Thebans to paſs, and then 
e- have charged them in the rear“: But borne along by his 
e fury, and an ambition to diſplay his valour, he attacked 
them in front, in the confidence of beating them upon 
equal terms. They received him, however, with equal 
t vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 


„ eſpecially where Ageſilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 

gaged. It was a happy circumſtance that he had thoſe 
d volunteers, and they could not have come more ſeaſonably. 
. Vor they fought with the moſt determined valour, and 
f expoſed their perſons to the greateſt dangers in his de- 
a ſence; yet they could not prevent his being wounded. 
lle was pierced through his armour in many places with 
» 2X ſpears and {words ; and though they formed a ring about 
him, it was with difficulty they brought him off alive, 
= | aſter having killed numbers of the enemy, and left not a 
few of their own body dead upon the ſpot. At laſt finding 
> © 1t impracticable to break the Theban front, they were 
7 obliged to have recourſe to a manceuvre which at firſt 
they ſcorned. They opened their ranks, and let the 
7 Thehans paſs; after which, obſerving that they marched 


in a diſorderly manner, they made up again, and took 
them in flank and rear. They could not, however, 
break them. The Thedans retreated to Helicon, valuing 
= themſelves much upon the battle, becauſe their part of 
the army was a full match for the Lacedæmonians. 
” Ageſilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had ſeen the dead 
borne off upon their arms. Mean time he was informed, 
that a party of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple 
of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
! ſhould be diſmiſſed in ſafety. Before chis temple ſtood a 
trophy, which the Bœotians had formerly erected, when, 
under the conduct of Sparton, they had defeated the 
Athenians, and killed their general Tolmides F. 
_ Farly next morning, Ageſilaus, willing to try whether 
the Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his 
men to wear garlands, and the muſic to play, while he 
reared and adorned a trophy in token of victory, At the 


* Xenophon gives another turn to the matter; for with him 
Ageſilaus was never wrong, | | 
+ In the battle of Coronea, 
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ſame time the enemy applied to him for leave to carry af 
their dead; which circumſtance confirmed the victory t 
him. Ho. therefore, granted them a truce tor that piu 
pole, and then cauſed himſelf to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were cclebrating the Pythian games. There 
he ordered a ſolemn proceſſion in honour of the 8⁰ d, and 
conſecrated to him the tenth of the ſpoils he had taken in 
Aſia. The offering amounted to a hundred talents. 
Upon | 128 return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved! Dy 
the citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his 
life. For he did not, lik- other generals, come changed 


from a foreign country, nor, in fondneſs for the falhions 


he had ſeen there, diſdain thoſe of his own. Ou the 


contrary, he ſhowed as much attachment to the Spartan 


cuſtoms, as thoſe who had never paſted the Eurotas, He 
changed not his repaſts, his baths, the equipage of lis 
wife, the ornaments of his armour, or the furniture of 
his houſe. He ever let his doors remain, which were ſo 


old that they ſeemed to be thoſe ſet up by Ariſtodemus “. 


. Xenophon alſo aſſures us, that his daughter's carriage was 


not in the leaſt richer than thoſe of other young ladies, 
Theſe carriages, called canthra, and made uſe of by the 
virgins in their ſolemn proceſſions, were a kind of wooden 
chaiſes, made. in the form of griffins, or goat-ltags |, 


Xenophon has not given us the name of this daughter of 


Ageſilaus: and Diczarchus is greatly diflatisfie ed, chat 
neither her name is preſerved, nor that of the mother of 


Epaminondas. But we find by ſome Lacedæmonian in- 


ſeriptions, that the wife of Ageſilaus was called Cleora, 
and his daughters Apolia and Prolyta f. We fee alto at 
Lacedzmon the ſpear he fought with, which differs not 
from others. 


As he obſerved that many of the citizens valued Sheen | 


ſelves upon breeding horſes for the Olympic games, he 
perſnaded his fifter C yniſca to make an attempt that way, 
and to try her fortune in the chariot race in perſon, This 


* Ariſtademus, the ſon of Hercule s, and founder of the royal fa. 


mily of Sparta, flouriſhed eleven hundred years before the Chriſtian 


era; ſo that the gates of Ageſil aus's palace, if ſet up by Ariſtode- 
mus, had then ſtood ſeven hundred and etght years. 

+ In the original, epzyzMefwy. Cervorum eſt ſpecie tragelaphus 
barba tantum et armorum vo diſtans. Plin. 

2 Eupolia and Proauga. Co, I ulceb, 
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| | did, to ſhow the Greeks that a victory of that kind did 
not t depend upon any extraordinary ſpirit or abilities, but 
| only upon riches and expence. 

| Xen ophon, ſo famed for wiſdom, ſpent much of his 
| time with him, and he treated him with great reſpect. 


„ W He alſo deſired him to ſend for his ſons, that they might 
bare the benefit of a Spartan education, by which they 
1 WW would gain the beſt knowledge in the world, the knowing 
n | how to command, and how to obey. 
2 After the death of Lyſander, he found out a conſpiracy, 
„ vhich that general had formed againſt him immediately 
© WF after his return from Aſia. And he was inclined to ſhow 
5 W the public what kind of man Lyſander really was, by 
1 WW c:poling an oration found among his papers, which had 
<1 WW been compoſed for him by Cleon of Halicarnaſſus, and 
e vas to have bcen delivercd by him to the people, in order 
* to facilitate the innovations he was 1 meditating in the con- 
** N But one of the ſenators having the peruſal of 
a it, and finding it a very plaufible compoſition, adviſed 
* him & not to dig Lyſander out of his grave, but rather to 
uy « bury the oration with him.” The advice appeared rea- 
* BF {otable, and he ſuppreſſed the paper. 
$ As for the perſons who oppoſed his meaſures moſt, he 
1 made no open repriſals upon them; but he found means 
5 to employ them as generals or governors. When inveſted 
* with Powers they ſoon ſhowed what unworthy and avari- 
8 cious men they were, and in conſequence were called to 
i account for their proceedings. Then he uſed to aſſiſt 
: 97 Oh in their diſtreſs, and labour to get them acquitted; 
, which he made them friends and partizans inſtead of 
f 440 erſaries; ſo that at laſt he had no oppoſition to contend 
: 


with. For his royal colleague Ageſipolis *, being the ſon 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modeſt diſpo- 
; ſition, interfered not much in the affairs of government. 
4 gefilaus contrived to make him yet more tractable. The 
two kings, when they were in Sparta, eat at the ſame 
table. Ageſilaus knew that Ageſipolis was open to the 
impreſſions 0 f love as well as himſelf, and therefore con- 
itantly erde the converſation upon ſome amiable young 
perſon. He even aſſiſted him in his views that way, and 
broyght him at laſt to fix upon the ſame favourite with 

himſelf. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal 1 in thelc 


Ageſipolis was the ſon of Pauſanias. 
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admiral. After which, he marched againſt Corinth * 
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attachments.; on the contrary (as we have obſerved in the 
life of Lycurgus), ſuch love is productive of the greateſt 
modeſty and honour, and its characteriſtic is an ambition 
to improve the object in virtue. 

Ageſilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the addreſs to 
get 'Teleutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, appointed 


with his land- forces, a took the long walls: Teleutias 
aſſiſting his operations by ſea. The Argives, who were 
then in poſſeſſion of Corinth, were celebrating the Iſthmian 
games: and Ageſilaus coming upon them as they were 
engaged in the fſacrifice, drove them away, and ſeized 
upon all that they had prepared for the feſtival. The 
Corintiuan exiles who attended him, defired him to un. 
dertake the exhibition, as preſident ; but not chooſing 
that, he ordered them to proceed with the ſolemnity, and 
ſtayed to guard them. But when he was gone, the Ar. 
gives celebrated the games over again; and ſome who 
had gained the prize before, had the fame good fortune a 
ſecond time; others who were victorious then, were now 
in the liſt of the vanquiſhed, Lyſander took the oppor- 


tunity to remark how great the cowardice of the Ar; gives 


muſt be, who, while they reckoned the preſidency at thoſe 


games ſo honourable a privilege, did not dare to riſk a 
battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a mo— 
derate regard for this ſort of diverſions was beſt, and ap- 
plied himſelf to embelliſh the choirs and public exerciſes 
of his own country. When he was at Sparta, he honourcd 
them with his preſence, and ſupported them with great 
zeal and ſpirit, never miſſing any of the exerciſes of the 
young men or the virgins. As for other entertainments, 
ſo much admired by the world, he ſeemed not even to 


know them. 


One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was univerſally 
careſſed, approached and paid his reſpects to him; after 
which he mixed with a pompous air in his train, expecting 


* There were two expeditions of Ageſilaus againſt Corinth; 
Plutarch in this place confounds them; whereas Xenophon, in his 


fourth book, has diſtinguiſhed them very clearly. The enterpriſc 


in which Teleutias aſſſted, did not ſucceed; for Iphicrates, the 


Athenian general, kept Corinth and its territories from feeling the 
effects of Agelilaus's reſentment. 
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he would take ſome honourable notice of him. At laſt he 


ſaid, © Do not you know me, Sir? The king caſting 
his eyes upon him, anſwered ſlightly, © Are you not Cal- 
« lipedes the ſtageplayer ?? Another time, being aſked 
to go and hear a man who mimicked the nightingale to 
great perfection, he refuſed, and faid, “ I have heard the 
« nightingale herſelf.” | | 75 
Menecrates the phyſician, having ſucceeded in ſome 
deſperate caſes, got the ſurname of Jupiter. And he was 
ſo vain of the appellation, that he made uſe of it in a let- 


ter to the king. Menecrates Jupiter to king Ageſilaus, 
health.“ His anſwer began, thus: “King Ageſilaus 


« to Menecrates, his ſenſes.“ 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took the 
temple of Juno: and as he ſtood looking upon the ſoldiers 
who were carrying off the priſoners and the ſpoils, am- 


baſſadors came from Thebes with propoſals of peace. He 


had ever hated the city ; and now thinking it neceſſary 
to expreſs his contempt for it, he pretended not to ſee the 
ambaſſadors, nor to hear their addreſs, though they were 
before him. Heaven, however, revenged the affront, 
Before they were gone, news was brought him, that a 
battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. 
This was one of the greateſt loſſes his country had ſu- 
{tained for a long time: and beſide being deprived of a 
number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, 
that their heavy-armed ſoldiers were beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedzmonians by mercenaries. 

Ageſilaus immediately marched to their aſſiſtance; but 
fading it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, 
and acquainted the Bœotian ambaſſadors that he was ready 
to give them audience, Glad of the opportunity to return 
the inſult, they came, but made no mention of the peace, 
They only defired a ſafe conduct to Corinth. Ageſilaus, 
provoked at the demand, anſwered, “ If you are deſirous 
eto ſee your friends in the elevation of ſucceſs, to-morrow 
you ſhall do it with all the ſecurity you can deſire.“ 
Accordingly, the next day, he laid waſte the territories of 
Corinth, and taking them with him, advanced to the 
very walls. Thus having ſhown the ambaſſadors, that 
the Corinthians did not dare to oppoſe him, he diſmiſſed 
them: then he collected ſuch of his countrymen as had 
eſcaped in the late action, and marched to Lacedæmon; 
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taking care every day to move before it was light, and to 
encamp after it was dark, to prevent the inſults of the Ar. 
cadians, to whoſe averſion and envy he was no ſtranger, 
After this, to gratify the Achzans *, he led his forces, 
along with theirs, into Acarnania, where he made an im- 
menſe booty, and defeated the Arcananians in a pitched 
battle. The Achzans deſired him to ſtay till winter, in 
order to prevent the enemy from ſowing their lands. But 


he faid, © The ſtep he ſhould take, would be the very 


„ reverſe; for they would he more afraid of war, whe: 


they had their fields covered with corn.” The event 
juſtified his opinion. Next year, as ſoon as an army ap- 
peared upon their borders, they made peace with the 
Achzans. | 

When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the Perfian fleet, 
had made themſelves maſters of the ſea, they ravaged the 
coaſts of Lacoma; and the walls of Athens were rebuilt 
with the money which Pharnabazus ſupplied. The La- 
cedæmonians then thought proper to conclude a peace 
with the Perſians, and ſent Antalcidas to make their pro- 
poſals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this occaſion, ated 
an infamous part to the Greeks in Aſia; and delivered up 
thoſe cities to the king of Perſia, for whoſe liberty Ageſi- 
laus had fought. No part of the diſhonour, indeed, fell 


upon Ageſilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he haſ- 


tened the peace by all the means he could deviſe, becauſe 
he knew the war contributed to the reputation and power 
of the man he hated. Nevertheleſs, when Ageſilaus was 
told, the Lacedæmonians were turning Medes,“ he ſaid, 
% No; the Medes are turning Lacedzzxmonians.” And as 
ſome of the Greeks were unwilling to be comprehended 


in the treaty, he forced them to accept the king's terms, 
by threatening them with war, . 


*The Achzans were in poſſeſſion of Calydon, which before had 
belonged to the Ætolians. The Acarnanians, now aſſiſted by the 
Athenians and Bœotians, attempted to make themſelves maſters of it, 
But the Acheans applied to the Laccdzmonians for ſuccours, who 
employed Ageſilaus in that buſineſs. Xen, Gr. Hiſt. book iv. 

+ The king of Perſia's terms were: That the Greek cities in Aſia, 
with the iflands of Clazomenæ and Cyprus, ſhould remain to him; 
that all the other ſtates, ſmall and great, ſhould be leſt free, excepting 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which, having been from time im- 
memorial ſubje& to the Athenians, ſhonld remain ſo ; and that ſuck 
as refuſed to embrace the peace, ſhould be compelled to admit it by 
force of arms, Xen. Alan, lib, v. | | | 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the ycar befofe Chriſt, 387. 


4 


His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans; for it 


he free and independent. The ſubſequent events made the 
matter very clear. When Pheebidas, in the moſt unjuſti- 
fable manner, had ſeized the citadel of Cadmea in time 
of full peace, the Greeks in general expreſſed their indig- 


nation; and many of the Spartans did the ſame; parti cu- 


larly thole who were at variance with Agel ſillaus. Theſe 


aſked him in an angry tone, © By whoſe orders Phœbidas 


had done ſo unjuſt a thing?“ hoping to bring the blame 
upon him. He ſcrupled not to ſay, in behalf of Phoebidas, 
© You ſhould examine the tendency of the action; confider 
„whether it is advantageous to Sparta. If its nature is 
© ſuch, it was glorious to do it without any orders.“ Yet 
in his diſcourſe he was always magnifying juſtice, and 
giving her the firſt rank among the virtues.“ Unſupport- 
ed by juſtice,” faid he, “ valour is good tor nothing * ; 
ee and; if all men were jult, there woul id be no need of va- 
“ Jour.“ If any one, in the courſe of converſation, hap- 
pag to ſay, Such is the pleaſure of the great King 3” ; 
lie would anſw er, How is he greater than I, if he is not 
nore juſt ??? Which implies a maxun indilputabl) right, 

Js juſtice is the royal inſtrument by which we are to take 
the different proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Perſia ſent 

im a letter, whoſe purport was to propoſe a private 
oth and the rights of halpitality between them; 
hut he declined it ie ſaid, The public friendſhip 
© was ſufficient ; and v ile that laſted, there was no need 
© OF A private one. | | 

Vet he did not regulate his conduct by tlieſe honourable 


ſeutime. its: Gn the contrary, he was often carried away 


„% his ambition and 3 Particularly in this at- 
ir of the Thebans, he not only ſcreened Pl icebidas from 


munifhment, but perſuaded the Spartan commonwealth to 


jo in in his crime, by holdin 8 the Cadmca for themſelves, 
und putting the Theban adminiſtration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betr ayed the citadel to 


* This is not the only inſtance, in w -hich we find it was a maxim 

\mong the Lacedæmonians, that a man onght to be ſtrictly juſt in 
private capacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleaſ®s 
a public one, provided his country is a gainer by it. 


Hol. IF. C 


yas one of the conditions, that the cities of Bœotia ſhould 
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Phœbidas. Hence it was natural to ſuſpeQ, that though) 
Phoœbidas was the inſtrument, the deſign was formed by 
Ageſilaus, and the ſubſequent proceedings confirmed it 
beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians had ex- 
pelled the garriſon *, and reſtored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war againſt the latter for putting to 
death Archias and Leontidas, whom he called polemarchs, 
but who in fact were tyrants, Cleombrotus +, who upon 
the death of Ageſipolis ſucceeded to the throne, was ſent 
with an army into Bœotia. For Ageſilaus, who was now 
forty years above the age of puberty, and conſequently 
excuſed from ſervice by law, was very willing to decline 
this commiſſion, Indeed, as he had lately made war upon 
the Phliaſians in favour of exiles, he was aſhamed now to 
appear in arms againſt the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedæmonian named Sphodrias, of 
the party that oppoſed Agelilaus, lately appointed gover— 
nor of Theſpiæ. He wanted neither courage nor am— 
bition, but he was governed rather by ſanguine hopes than 
good ſenſe and prudence. This man, fond of a great 
name, and reflecting how Phobidas had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the liſts of fame by his Theban enterpriſe, was 


perſuaded it would be a much greater and more glorious 


performance, if without any directions from his iuperiors | 


he could ſeize upon the Piræus, and deprive the Athenian: 
of the empire of the ſea, by a ſudden attack at land, 


It is faid, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopi- | 


das and Gelon, firft magiſtrates in Bœotia k. They leni 


perſons to him, who pretended to be much in the Spar- 


tan intereſt, and who by magnifying him as the only man 


fit for ſuch an exploit, worked up his ambition till he un- 
dertook a thing equally unjuſt and deteſtable with the af. 
fair of the Cadmea, but conducted with leſs valour, and 
attended with leſs ſucceſs. He hoped to have reached the 
Piræus in the night, but daylight overtook him upon | 
the plains of Thriaha, And we are told, that ſome liglit | 


* G6 Nen. Cree. Hif. l. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea | 


was recovered by the Athenian forces, 


+ Cleombrotus was the youngeſt ſon of Pauſanias, and brother to | 


Ageſipolis. 


They fearcd the Lacedæmonians were too ſtrong for them, and 
therefore put Sphodrias upon this act of hoſtility again the Atit* | 


nians, in order to draw them into the quarrel, 
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Eleuſis, they were ſtruck with a religious horror. Sphodrias 
himſelf loſt his ſpirit of adventure, when he found his march 


could no longer be concealed; and having collected ſome 


trifling booty, he returned with diſgrace to Theſpiæ. 
Hereupon, the Athenians ſent deputies to Sparta, to 
complain of Sphodrias ; but they found the magiſtrates 
had proceeded againſt him without their complaints, and 
that he was already under a capital proſecution. He had 
not dared to appear and take his trial ; for he dreaded the 


rage of his countrymen, who were aſhamed of his con- 


duct to the Athenians, and who were willing to reſent 
the injury as done to themſelves, rather than have it 
thought that they had joined in ſo flagrant an act of in- 
juſtice. 
Sphodrias had a ſon named Cleonymus, young and 
handſome, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the 
fon of Ageſilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to ſup- 
poſe, ſhared in all the uneaſineſs of the young man for 
his father; but he knew not how to appear openly in his 
behalf, becauſe Sphodrias had been a ſtrong adverlary to 
Agefilaus. However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and 
entreated him with many tears to intercede with Ageſilaus, 
as the perſon whom they had moſt reaſon to dread, he 
undertook the commiſſion, Three or four days paſſed, 
during which he was reſtrained by a reverential awe from 
ſpeaking of the matter to his father; but he followed him 


i. | up and down in filence. At laſt, when the day of trial 
A was at hand, he ſummoned up courage enough to ſay, 
ww 1 Cleonymus was a ſuppliant to him for his father, Ave- 
u W flaus, knowing the attachment of his ſon to that youth, 
- did not lay any injunctions upon him againſt it. For 
nd | Cleonymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
he would one day rank with the worthieſt men in Sparta. 
+ Yet he did not give him room to expect any great favour 
hi 


ht in this caſe; he only ſaid, „Ie would confider what 
W © would be the conſiſtent and honourable part for him to 
nea | «a. 97 


Archidamus, therefore, aſhamed of the inefficacy of 


dd 0 . . 0 „ . „ « 
| his interpoſition, diſcontinued his viſits to Cleonymus, 
E though before he uſed to call upon him many times in a 


day, Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave up the point 
for loſt ; till an intimate acquaintance of Ageſilaus, named 
C 2 


appearing to the ſoldiers to ſtream from the temples of 
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Etymocles, in a converſation which paſſed between tlem, 


diſcovered the ſentiments of that prince. He told hin, 
He lighly diſapproved that attempt of Sphodrias, yet 
& he looked upon him as a brave man, and was ſenſible 
that Sparta had occaſion for ſuch ſoldiers as he.” This 
vas the way, indeed, in which Ageſilaus conſtantly ſpoke 
of the cauſe, in order to oblige his fon, By this Cleo- 
nymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal Ar- 
chidamus bad ſerved him; and the friends of Sphodrias 
appeared with more courage in his behalf. Ageſilaus was 
certainly a moſt afſectionate father. It is ſaid, when his 
children were ſmall, he would join in their fports ; and a 
friend happening to find him one day riding among them 
upon a ſtick, he defired him © not to mention it, till he 
% was a father himſelf.” | 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the cenſures of the world 
upon Agetilaus, who, to gratiſy an abſurd and childiſh 
inelination of his ſon, obſtructed the courſe of juſtice, and 
Erought his country under the reproach of fuch flagran 
offences againit the Greeks. As he found his colleague 
Cleombrotus “* difinchned to continue the war with tlie 
Thebans, he dropped the excuſe the law furniſhed him 
with, though he had made uſe of it before, and marched 
himſelf into Bœotia. The Thebans ſuffered much from 
his operations, and he felt the ſame from theirs, in bis 
turn. So that Antalcidas one day ſeeing him come off 
wounded, thus addreſſed him: „The Thebans pay you 
«« well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither 
*© inclination nor ſufficient {kill for it.“ It is certain the 
"Thebans were at this time much more formidable in the 
field than they had ever been; after having been trained 
aid exerciſed in fo many wars with the Lacedzmoniaus, 
For the ſame reaſon their ancient ſage, Lycurgus, in one 
of his three ordinances called Rhetræ, forbade them to go 
to war with the ſame enemy often; namely, to prevent 
the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewiſe complained of Ageſilaus, 
« That it was not in any public quarrel, but from an ob- 


+ Xenophon ſays, the epbori thought Ageſilaus, as a more es- 
pericnced general, would conduct the war better than Cleombtotus. 
J vioy has nothing to do in the text, 
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r Qinate ſpirit of private reſentment *, that he ſought to 
© deitroy the Thebans. For their part,“ they ſaid, “they 
cc 


were wearing themſelves out, without any occaſion, by 
going in ſuch numbers upon this or that expedition 
every year, at the will of a handful of Lacedemonians.”? 
Hereupon, Agelilaus, deſirous to ſhow them that tlie 
number of their warriors was not fo great, ordered all the 
allles to fit down promiſcuoufly on one - fide, and all tlie 
Lacedæmonians on the other. This done, the crier ſum- 
moned the trades to ſtand up one after another; the pot- 
ters firſt, aud then the braziers, the carpenters, tlie ma- 
Ins, in ſhort ail the mechanics. Almoſt all the allies roſe 
up to anſwer in one branch of buſineſs or other, but not 
one of the Lacedæmonians; for they were forbidden to 
learn or exerciſe any manual art. Then Ageſilaus ſmiled 
and ſaid, & You fee, my friends, we ſend more warriors 
« into the field than you.“ | 

When he. was come as far as Megara, upon his return 
from Thebes, as he was going up to- the ſenate houſe in 
the citadel F, he was ſeized with ſpaſms and an acute pain 
in his right leg. It ſwelled immediately, the veſſels were 
diſtended with blood, and there appeared all the ſigns of 
a violent inflammation. A Syracuſan phyſician opened a 
vein below the ancle; upon which the pain abated; but 


the blood came ſo faſt, that it was not ſtopped without 


great difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and his life was 
in danger. He was carried to Lacedæmon in a weak con- 
dition, and continued a long time incapable of ſervice. 
In the mean time the Spartans met with ſeveral checks 
both by ſea and land. The moſt conſiderable loſs was at 
Leuctra 4, which was the firſt pitched battle the Thebans 
gained againſt them. Before the laſt mentioned action, 
all parties were diſpoſed to peace, and the ſtates of Greece 


* This private reſentment and enmity which Agc ſilaus entertained. 
again the Thebans, went near to bring ruin both upon himſelf 
and his country. 

+ Xe-nophon (Hellan. 337, 12 Ed. St.) ſays, it was as he was go- 
ing from the temple of Venus to the ſenate houſe... 

Some manuſcripts have it Tegyra ; but there is no neceſſity to 
alter the received reading; though Palmer infiſts ſo much upon it. 
For that of Leuctra was certainly the firſt pitched battle in which the 
Thebans Cefeated the Athenians ; and they effected it at the firſt ca- 
reer. Beſides, it appears from Xenophon (Hellan. 34), 25.), that Age- 
filaus was not then recover:d of the ſickneſs mentioned in the text. 
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ſent their deputies to Lacedæmon, to treat of it. Among 


theſe was Epaminondas, who was celcbrated for his eru- 
dition and philotophy, but had as yet given no proofs of 
his capacity for commanding armies. He ſaw the other 
deputies were awed by the preſence of Ageſilaus, and he 

vas the only one who preſerved a proper dignity and free- 
dom both in his manner and his propoſitions, He made 
a fpeech in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of 
Greece 1n general z in which he ſhowed that war tended 
to aggrandize Sparta, at the expence of the other ſtates ; 
and mitted that the peace ſhould be founded upon; juſtice 
and equality; becauſe then only it would be laſting, when 
all were put upon an equal footing, 

Ageſilaus perceiving that the Greeks liſtened to him 
with wonder and great attention, aſked him, «© Whether 
* he thought it juſt and equitable that the cities of Bœotia 
* {hould be declared free and independent?“ Epaminon- 
das, with great readineſs and ſpirit, anſwered him with 
another queſtion, Do you think it reaſonable that all 
the cities of Laconia ſhould be declared independent?“ 
Agefilaus, incenſed at this anſwer, ſtarted up, and inſiſted 
upon his declaring peremptorily, * Whether he agreed to 


a perfect independence for Bœotia?ꝰ and Epaminondas 


replied as before, On condition you put Laconia in the 
C ſame Rate.” Ageſilaus, now exaſperated to the laſt de- 
gree, and glad of a pretence againſt the Thebans, ſtruck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war againſt 
them upon the ſpot. After the reſt of the deputies had 
ſigned ſuch points as they could ſettle amicably, he diſ- 
miſſed them; leaving others of a more difficult nature to 
be decided by the Iword. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phoeis, the ephort 
ſent him orders to march againlt the Thebans. At the 
ſame time they ſent their commiſſaries to aſſemble the 
allies, who were ill inclined to the war, and conſidered it 


2s a great burden upon them, though they durſt not con- 


tradict or oppoſe the Lacedæmonians. Many inauſpicious 
ſigns and prodigies appeared, as we have obſerved in the 
lite of Epaminondas; and Protheus®, the e oppoſed 


„ Protheus propoſed that the Spartans ſhould diſband their army 
according to heir engagement; that all the ſtates ſhould carry their 
contributions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only in making 
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the war to the utmoſt of his power. But Ageſilaus could 
not be driven from his purpoſe. He prevailed to have 
hoſtilities commenced ; in hopes, that while the reſt of 
(Greece was in A tate of freedom, and in alliance with 
Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, he ſhould have 
an excellent opportunity to chaſtiſe them. That the war 


was undertaken to gratify his reſentment, rather than upon 


rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was con- 
cluded at Lacedzmon on the fourteenth of um, and the 
Lacedzmonians were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of 
Zuly; which was only twenty days after. A thouland 
citizens of Lacedæmon were killed there, among whom 
were their king Cleombrotus and the flower of their army, 
who fell by his fide. The beautiful Cleonymus, the ſon 
of Sphodrias, was of the number: he Was truck down three 
ſeveral times, as he was fighting in defence of his prince, 


and roſe up as often; and at laſt was killed with. his word 
in his hand“. 

After the Aae e had received this epd 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more glort- 
ous ſucceſs than Greeks had ever boaſted, in a battle with 
Greeks, the ſpirit and dignity of the vanquiſhed was, 
notwithſtanding, more to be admired and applauded than 
that of the conquerors. And indeed, if, as Xenophon 
ſays, „Men of merit, in their convivial e ee let 
6 fal ſome expreſſions that deſerve to be remarked and 


war upon ſuch as would oppoſe the liberty of the cities. This, he 
{21d, would give the cauſe the ſan&ion,of Heaven, and the ftates of 
Greece would at all times be ready to embark in it. But the Spartans 
only laughed at this advice; for, as Xenophon adds, It looked as if 
the gods were already urging on the Lacedemonians to their rum.” 

N Epaminondas placed his beſt troops in one wing, and thoſe he 
l:ait depended on in the other. The former he commanded in per- 
lon: to the latter he gave directions, that when they had found the 
enemy's charge too heavy, they ſhould retire leiſurely, ſo as to ex- 
poſe to them a floping front. Cleombrotus and Archidamus ad- 
vanced to the charge with great vigour; but, as they preſſed on the 
Theban w ng which retired, they gave Epaminondas an opportunity 
of CRATER them both in flank and front; which he did with to 
much bravery, that the Spartans began to give way, eſpecially after 
Cleombrotus was flain, whoſe dead body, however, they recovered. 
it length they were totally defeated, chiefly by the {kill and con- 
C uk of the Cheban general. Four thouſand Spartans were killed 
en the field of battle; whereas the Thehans did not loſe above three 
aundred. Such was the fatal battle of L-1&ra, wherein the Spar- 
dans loſt their ſuperiority in Greece, which they had held near five 
hundred years. 
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« preſerved; certainly the noble behaviour and the ex- 
« preſſions of fuch perſons, when ſtruggling with adver- 
« fity, claim our notice much more.” When the Spar- 
tans received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, it 
happened that they were celebrating a feſtival, and the 
city was full of ſtrangers; for the troops of young men. 
and maidens were at their exerciles the in theatre. The 
epbori, though they immediately perceived that their af- 
fairs were ruined, and that they had loſt the empire of 
Greece, would not ſufſer the ſports to break off, nor any 
of the ceremonies or decorations of the feſtival to be 
omitted ; but having ſent the names of the killed to their 
reſpective families, they ſtayed to ſee the exerciſes, the 
dances, and all other parts of the exhibition concluded *, 
Next morning the names of the killed, and of thoſe 
who ſurvived the battle, being perfectly aſcertained, the 
fathers and other relations of the dead, appeared in public, 
and embraced each other with a cheerful air, and a gene- 
rous pride; while the relations of the ſurvivors ſhut 
themſelves up, as in time of mourning. Ard if any one 
was forced to go out upon buſineſs, he ſhowed all the to- 
kens of ſorrow and humiliation both in his ſpeech and 
countenance, The difference was ftill more remarkable 
among the matrons. They who expected to receive their 
ſons alive from the battle, were melancholy and ſilent; 
whereas thoſe who had an tecount that their ſons were 
fiain, repaired immediately to the temples to return thanks, 
and viſited each other with all the marks of joy and ele- 
vation, I 
The people, who were now deſerted by their allies, and 
expected that Epaminondas, in the pride of victory, Would 
enter Peloponneſus, called to mind the oracle, which they 
applied again to the lameneſs of Ageſilaus. The ſcruples 
they had on this occaſion, diſcouraged them extremely, 
and they were afraid the divine diſpleaſure had brought 


* But where was the merit of all this? What could ſuch a conduct 
have for its ſupport but either inſenſibility, or aſfectation? I they 
{ound any reaſon to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their fricnds 
and fellow-citizens, certainly the tuin of the ſtate was an object ful- 
ficiently ſerious to call them from the purſuits of feſtivity ! Eut. 
© uos Jupiter perdire frius dementent : The infatuation of ambition and 
jealouſy drew upon them the Iheban war, and it ſeemed to la“ 
upon them, even when they bad felt its fatal con ſequences. 
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upon them the late calamity, for expelling a ſound man 
from the throne, ard preferring a lame one, in ſpite of the 
extraordinary warnings Heaven had given them againſt it. 
Nevertheleſs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and 
renown, they looked upon him as the only man who could 
retneve their affairs; ; for, beſide marching under his ban- 
ners as their prince. and general, they applied to him in 
every internal diſorder of the commonwealth. At pre- 


ſent they were at a loſs what to do with thoſe who had fled 


from the battle. The Lacedæmonians call ſuch perſons tre- 
ſantas*, In this caſe they did not chooſe to ſet ſuch marks 
of diſgrace upon them as the laws directed, becauſe they 
were fo numerous and powerful, that there was reaſon to 
apprehend it might occaſion an inſurrect: on. For ſuch 
perſons are not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous 
to intermarry with them. Any man that meets them is 

at liberty to i{trike them. They are obliged to appear in 

a 101105 n manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of di- 
vers colours; and to wear their beards half: ſhaved and 
half unſhaved. To put ſo rigid a law as this in execution, 
at a time when the offenders were ſo numerous, and when 
the commonwealth had fo much occaſion for ers Was 
both impolitic and dangerous. 


In this perplexity they had recourſe to Agefilaus, 


and inveſted him with new powers of legiſlation. But he, 

without making any addition, retrenchment, or change, 
went into the aſſembly, and told the Lacedzmonians, 
„The laws ſhould flcep that day, and reſume their au— 
% thority the day following, and retain it for ever.” By 
this means he preſerved to the ſtate its laws entire, as 
well as the obnoxious perſons from infamy. Then, in or- 
der to raiſe the youth out of the depreſſion and melancho!y 
under which they laboured, he entered Arcadia at the head 
of them. He avoided a . indeed, with great care, 


but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and ravaged 


the fla: country. This reſtored Sparta to her ſpirits in. 


ſome degree, and gave her reaſon to hope that ſhe was 
not abſolutely loſt. 
Soon after this, Epaiminondas and his ile entered 
Laconia, His infantry amounted to forty thouſand men, 
exchufive of the light-armed, and thoſe who, without arms. 


* That! 1S, 1 perſons g. verned oy their /. 4 
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followed only for plunder. For, if the whole were rec. 
koned, there were not fewer than ſeventy thouland that 
poured into that country. Full fix hundred years were 
clapſed ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Dorians in La- 
cedzmon, and this was the firſt time, in all that long 
period, they had feen an enemy 1n their territories ; none 
ever dared to ſet foot in them before. But now a new ſcene 
of hoſtilities appeared; the confederates advanced without 
reſiſtance, laying all waſte with fire and fword, as far as 
the Eurotas, and the very ſuburbs of Sparta. For, as 
Theopompus informs us, Ageſilaus would not ſuffer the 
Lacedæmonians to engage with ſuch an impetuous torrent 
of war. He contented himſelf with placing his beſt in- 
fantry in the middle of the city, and the other important 
poſts; and bore the menaces ard inſults of the Thebans, 
who called him out by name, as the firebrand which had 
Uüghted up the war, and bade him fight for his country, 
vpon which he had brought ſo many misfortunes. 

Agefilaus was equally diſturbed at the tumult and diſ- 
order within the city, the outcries of the old men, who 
moved backwards and forwards, expreſſing their grief and 
indignation, and the wild behaviour of the women, who 
were terrified even to madneſs at the ſhouts of the enemy, 
and the flames which aſcended around them. He was in 
pain, too, for his reputation. Sparta was a great and 
powerful ſtate at his acceſſion, and he now ſaw her glory 
wither, and his own boaſts come to nothing. It ſeems, 
He had often ſaid, No. Spartan woman ever ſaw the 
„ ſmoke of an enemy's camp.“ In like manner, when 
an Athenian diſputed with Antalcidas, on the ſubject of 
valour, and ſaid, We have often driven you from the 
« banks of the Cephiſus,”” Antalcidas anſwered, © But we 
« never drove you from the banks of the Euratas.” Near 
akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of leſs note, to 
2 man of Argos, who ſaid, © Many of you fleep on the 
4 plains of Argos.” The Spartan anſwered, But not. 
one of you fleeps on the plains of Lacedæmon.“ 

Some ſay, Antalcidas was then one of the ephor:, and 
that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta 
v-ould be taken. As the enemy prepared to paſs the Eu- 
rotas, in order to attack the town itſelf, Ageſilaus relin- 
quiſned the other poſts, and drew up all his forces on an 
£xvinence in the middle of the city. It happened that ihe 
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river was much ſwoln with the ſnow which had fallen in 
great quantities, and the cold was more troubleſome to the 


Thebans than the rapidity of the current; yet Epami- 
nondas forded it at the head of his infantry. As he was 
paſſing it, ſomebody pointed him out to Agebilaus ; who, 
after having viewed him for ſome time, only let fall this 


expreſſion, „O adventurous man!“ All the ambition of 


Epaminondas was to come to an engagement in the city, 


and to erect a trophy there; but finding he could not draw: 


down Agelilaus from the heights, he decamped, and laid 
waſte the country. 
There had long been a diſaffected party in Lacedæmon, 
and now about two hundred of that party leagued together, 
and ſeized upon a ſtrong poſt, called the rium, in which 
ſtood the temple of Diana. The Lacedæmonians wanted 
to have the place ſtormed immediately: But Ageti'aus, 
zpprehenfive of an inſurrection in their favour, took his 
cloak and one ſervant with him, and told them aloud, 
That they had miſtaken their orders. I did not order 


you,“ ſaid he, “ to take poſt here, nor all in any one 
: P ? 


place, but ſome there (pointing to another place), and 
*« {ome in other quarters, When they heard this, they 
vere happy in thinking their deſign was not diſcovered 
and they came out, and went to ſeveral poſts as he directed 
them. At the ſame time he lodged another corps in the 
{//orium, and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and put 
them to death in the night, 

Soon after this, he diſcovered another, and much greater 
conipiracy of Spartans, who met privately in a houſe be- 
longing to one of them, to confider of means to change 
the erm of government. It was dangerous either to bring 
them to a trial in a time of ſo much trouble, or to let their 
cabals paſs without notice. Ageſilaus, therefore, having 
conſulted with the ephori, put them to death without the 
formality of a trial, though no Spartan had ever ſuffered 
in that manner before. : 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the Helote 
who were enliſted, funk away from the town, and deſerted 
o the enemy, and this greatly diſcouraged his forces, he 
ordered his ſervants to go early in the morning to their 
quarters, and where they found any had deſerted, to hide 
their arms, that their numbers might not be known, 
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Hiſtorians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans 
quitted Laconia, Some ſay the winter ſoon forced them 
to retire ; the Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at 
that ſeaſon and falling off in a very diſorderly manner: 
others affirm that the Thebans ſtayed full three months; 
in wiuch time they laid waſte almoſt all the country. Theo- 


pompus writes, that at the very juncture the governors of 


Bœotia had ſent them orders to return, there came a Spar- 
tan, named Phrixus, on the part of Ageſilaus, and gave 
them ten talents to leave Laconia, So that, according to 
him, they not only executed ail that they intended, but 
had money from the enemy to defray the expences of their 
return, For my part, I cannot conceive how Theopom- 
pus came to be acquainted with this particular, which 
other hiſtorians knew nothing of, 

It is univerſally agreed, however, that Ageſilaus ſaved 
Sparta by controling his native paſſions of obſtinacy and 
ambition, and purſuing no meaſures but what were ſafe, 


He could not, indeed, after the late blow, reſtore her to 


her former glory and power. As healthy bodies, long ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſtrict and regular diet, often find one devia- 
tion from that regimen fatal, ſo one miſcarriage brought 
that flouriſhing ſtate to decay. Nor is it to be wondered 
at. Their conſtitution was admirably formed for peace, 
for virtue, and harmony; but when they wanted to add 
to their dominions by force of arms, and to make acqui- 
tions which Lycurgus thought unneceſſary to their hap- 
pineſs, they ſplit upon that rock he had warned them to 
avoid, 

Ageſilaus now declined the ſervice on account of his 
great age. But his fon Archidamus, having received {rt 
{uccours from Dionyſius the Silician tyrant, fought the 
Arcadians, and gained that which is called he tearleys 
battle ; for he killed great numbers of the enemy, without 
loling a man himſelf, _ : 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weakneſs of 
Sparta than this victory. Before, it had been ſo common, 
and ſo natural a thing for Spartans to conquer, that on 
{uch occaſions they offered no greater ſacrifice than a cock; 
the combatants were not clated, nor thoſe who received 
the tidings of victory overjoyed. Even when that great 
battle was fought at Martinea, which Thucydides has fo 
well deſcribed, the eri preſented the perſon who brought 
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them the firſt news of their ſucceſs, with nothing but a 
meſs of meat from the public table. But now, when an 
account of this battle was brought, and Archidamus ap- 
proached the town, they were not able to contain them- 
{clves. Firſt his father advanced to meet him with tears 
of joy, and after him the magiſtrates, Multitudes of old 
men and of women flocked to the river, ſtretching out 
their hands, and bleſſing the gods, as if Sparta had waſhed 
off her late unworthy ſtains, and ſeen her glory ſtream 
out afreh. Till that hour the men were ſo much aſhamed 
of the loſs they had ſuſtained, that, it is ſaid, they could 
not even carry it with an unembarraſſe ed countenance to 
the women. 

When Epaminondas r re-eſtabliſhed Meſſene, and the an- 
cient inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spar- 
tans had not courage to oppoſe him in the field. Rut it 
gave them great concern, and they could not look upon 
Ageſilaus without anger, when they conſidered that in his 
reign they had loſt a country full as extenſive as Laconia, 
and ſuperior in fertility to all the provinces of Greece; a 
country whoſe revenues they had long ca led their own, 
For this reaſon, Agetilaus rejected the peace, which the 
Thebans offered him; not ch-ofing formally to give up to 


them, what they were in fact polleſied of. But while he was 


contending for what he could not recover, he was near 
loſing Sparta itſelf, through the fuperior generalſhip of 
his ad Averſary. The Mantigeans had parated again from 
their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Lacedæmo- 
nians to their aſſiſtance. Epaminondas being appriſed 
that Ageſilaus was upon his march to Mantinea, decamp- 
ed from Tegea, in the night, unknowu to the Mantineans, 
and took a different road to Lace demon, from that Age- 


ſilaus was upon; ſo that nothing was more likely than that 


he would have come upon the city in this defenceleſs ſtate, 
and have taken it with eaſe, But Euthynus, of Theſpine, 
as Calliſthenes relates it, or {ome Cretan, according to 
Xenophon, informed Ageſilaus of the deſign, Who ſeat a 
horſeman to alarm the city, and not long after entered it 
himſelf. 

In a little time the Thebans paſſed the Eurotas, and 
attacked the town, Ageſilaus defended it with a vigour 
above his years. He ſaw that this was not the time (as 
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it had been) for ſafe and cautious meaſures, but rather for 


the boldeſt and moſt deſperate efforts; inſomuch that the 


means in which he had never before placed any confidence, 
or made the kaft uſe of, ſtaved off the preſent danger, and 
ſnatched the town out of the hands of Epaminondas. He 
erected a trophy upon the occaſion, and ſhowed the children 
and the women how gloriouſly the Spartans rewarded 
their country for their education. Archidamus greatly 


_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf that day, both by his courage and 


agility, flying through the bye-lanes, to meet the enemy 
where they preſſed the hardeſt, and every where repulling 
them with his little band. 

But Iſadus, the ſon of Phœbidas, was the moſt extraor- 
dinary and ſtriking ſpectacle, not only to his countrymen, 


but to the enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his per- 


ſon, and juſt growing from a boy into a man, which 1s the 
time the human flower has the greateſt charm, He was with- 
gut either arms or clothes, naked and newly anointed with 
oil; only he had a ſpear in one hand, and a ſword in the 
other. In this condition he ruſhed out of his houſe, and 
having made his way through the combatants, he dealt his 
deadly blows among the enemy's ranks, ſtriking down 
every man he engaged with. Yet he received not one 
wound himſelf; whether it was that Heaven preſerved him 


in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared to his ad- 


verſaries as ſomething more than human. It is ſaid, the 
ephori honoured him with a chaplet for the great things he 
had per formed, but, at the ſame time, fined him a thou- 
ſand drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 
Some days after this, there was another battle before 
Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed the ſirſt 
battalions, was very eager in the purſuit; when a Spar- 
tan, named Anticrates, turned ſhort, and gave him a wound 
with a ſpear, according to Dioſcorides, or, as others ſay, 
with a ſword “. And, indeed, the deſcendants of Anti- 
crates are to this day called machæriones, fewordſmen, in 
Lacedæmon. This action appeared fo great, and was ſo 
acceptable to the Spartans, on account of their fear of 
Epaminondas, that they decreed great honours and rewards 


to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his poſterity ; 


* Diodorus Siculus attributes this action to Grillus, the ſon of 
Renophon, who, he fays, was killed immediately after. But Plu- 
tarch's account ſeems better grounded. 


one of which, named Callicrates *, now enjoys that pri- 


vilege. x 8 | 5 

After tlus battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the 
Greeks concluded a peace. But Ageſilaus, under pretence 
that the Meſſenians were not a ſtate, inſiſted that they 


ſhould not be comprehended in the treaty. All the reſt, 


however, admitted them to take the oath, as one of the 


ſtates z and the Lacedzmomans withdrew, intending to 


continue the war, in hopes of recovering Meſſenia. Ageſi- 


laus could not, therefore, be conſidered but as vio ent 
and Obſtinate in his temper, and inſatiably fond of hoſtili- 
ties, ſince he took every method to obſtruct the general 
peace, and to protract the war; though at the ſame time, 
through want of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreaſonable ſubſidies of the po- 
ple. This was at a time, too, when he had the faireſt op- 
portunity to extricate himſelf from all his diſtreſſes. Be- 
fides, after he had let flip the power, which never before 
was at ſuch a height, loſt ſo many cities, and ſeen his 
country deprived of the ſuperiority both at fea and land, 
ſhould he have wrangled about the property and the re- 
yenues of Meſſene? : | | 

He loft {till more reputation, by taking a command un- 
der Tachos, the Ægyptian chief. It was not thought 
ſuitable to one of the greateſt characters in Greece, a man 
who had filled the whole world with his renown, to hire out 
his perſon, to give his name and his intereſt for a pecuniary 
confideration, and to act as captain of a band of mercena- 
ries, for a barbarian, a rebel againſt the king his maiter, 
Had he, now he was upwards of erghty, and his body 
full of wounds and ſcars, accepted again of the appoint- 
ment of captain- general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, 
his ambition, at that time of day, would not have been en- 
tirely unexceptionable. For even honourable purſuits muſt 
have their times and ſeaſons to give them a propriety ; 
or rather, propricty, and the avoiding of all extremes, is 
the characteriſtic which diſtinguiſnes honourable purſuits 
from the diſnonourable. But Ageſilaus was not moved by 
this conſideration, nor did he think any public ſervice un- 
worthy of him; he thought it much more unbecoming to 


lead aa mature life at home, and to fit down and wait till 


Near five hundred years after. 
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death ſhould ſtrike his blow. He therefore raiſed a body 
of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the money which: 
Tachos had ſent him, and then fet fail ; taking with him 
thirty Spartans for his counſellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers of the 
kingdom came immediately to pay their court to him. In- 
deed, the name and character of Ageſilaus had railed great 
expectations in the Egyptians in general, and they 
crowded to the ſhore to get a fight of him. But when 
they beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, and ſaw 
only a little old man, and in as mean attire, ſeated on the 
graſs by the ſea-fide, they could not help regarding the 
thing in a ridiculous light, and 23 that this was the 
very thing repreſented in the fable “, „The mountain had 
" brought forth a mouſe.” They were fill more f ſurpriſ- 
ed at his want of politeneſs, when they brought him ſuch 
preicnts as were commonly made to ftrangers of diſtinction, 
and he took only the flour, the veal, and the geeſe, 3 and 
refuſed the paſties, the 6 and perfumes ; and 
when they preſſed him to accept them, he ſaid, They 
© might carry them to the Hels. Theophraſtus tels 
us, he was pleaſed with the papyrus, on account of it: 
thin and plant texture, which made it very proper for 
chaplets ; and, when he left Agypt, he alked the king 
for ſome of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war; and Agelilaus, upon 
joining him, was greatly diſappointed to find he had 2 
the command of all the forces given him, but only that ot 
the mercenaries. Chabrias, the Athenian, was admiral : 
Tachos, however, reſerved to himſelf the chief direction, 
both at ſea and land. This was the firſt diſagreeable -cir- 
cumitance that occured to Ageſilaus; and others ſoon fol. 

lowed. The vanity and inſolence of the Ao yptian gave 
him great pain, but he was forced to bear them, He con- 
ſented to ſail with him againſt the Phœnicians; and, con- 
trary to his dignity and nature, ſubmitted to the barbarian, 
till he could find an opportunity to ſhake off his yoke. That 
opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf. Nectanabis t, couſin to 


* Athenzus makes Tachos fay this, and Ageſilaus anſwer, “ You 
« will find me a lion by and bye. 

＋ Aries ſignifies either couft n Or nepbhe xv. But, according to Die- 
dorus, Nectabanis was the ſon of Tachos. 
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Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, revolted, and 
was proclaimed king by the Ægyptians. 8 
In conſequence of this, Nectanabis ſent ambaſſadors to 


Ageſilaus, to entreat his aſſiſtance. He made the ſame ap- 


plication to Chabrias, and promiſed them both great re- 
wards. Tachos was appriſed of theſe proceedings, and 
begged of them not to abandon him. Chabrias liſtened to 
his requeſt, and endeavoured alſo to appeaſe the reſentment 
of Ageſilaus, and keep him to the cauſe he had embarked. 
in. Ageſilaus anſwered: “As for you, Chabrias, you came 
„ hither as a volunteer, and, therefore, may act as you 


think proper; but I was ſent by my country, upon the 


© application of the /Egyptians, for a general. It would 
© not then be right to commence hoſtilities againſt the 
people, to whom I was ſent as an aſſiſtant, except Sparta 
„ ſhould give me ſuch orders,” At the ſame time he 
ſent ſome of his officers home, with inſtructions to accuſe 
Tachos, and to defend the cauſe of Nectanabis. The two 
rival kings alſo applied to the Lrecdæmonians; the one 
as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as one who 
had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
valuable proofs of his attachment. 

The Lacedæmonians gave the Ægyptian deputies the 
hearing, and this public anſwer : © That they ſhould leave 
« the buſineſs to the care of Ageſilaus.“ But their private 
inſtructions to him were, © to do what ſhould appear moſt 
% advantageous to Sparta.” Ageſilaus had no ſooner re- 
ceived this order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, 
and went over to Nectanabis; covering this ſtrange and 
ſcandalous proceeding with the pretence of acting in the 
beſt manner for his country“: when that ſlight veil is taken 
off, its right name is treachery, and baſe deſertion. It is 
true, the Lacædmonians by placing a regard to the advan- 
tage of their country, in the firſt rank of honour and vir- 
tue, left themſelves no criterion of juſtice, but the ag- 
grandizement of Sparta. | 28 


* Xenophon has ſucceeded well enough in defending Ageſilaus 
with reſpect to his undertaking the expeditions into Agypt. He 
repreſents him pleaſed with the hopes of making Tachos ſome re- 
turn for his many ſervices to the Lacedzmonians; of reftoring, 
through his means, the Greek cities in Aſia to their liberty, and of 
revenging the ill offices done the Spartans by the king of Perſia. 
But it was in vain for that hiſtorian to attempt to exculpate him, 
with reſpect to his deſerting Tachos, whick Plutarch juſtly trca's 
as an act of treachery, 
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Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to 
flight. But, at the ſame time, there roſe up in Mendes 
another competitor, to diſpute the crown with Nectanabis ; 
and that competitor advanced with a hundred thouſand 
men, whom he had ſoon allembled. Nectanabis, to en- 
courage A gefilaus, repreſented to him, that though the 
numbers of the enemy were great, they were only a mixed 
multitude, and many of them mechanics, who were to be 
deſpiſed for their utter ignorance of war. It is not 
& ther numbers,” ſaid Ageſilaus, ee that J fear, but that 
& 1gnorance and inexperience, you mention, which ren- 
ders them incapable of being practiſed upon by art or 
itratagem : for thoſe can only be exerciſed with ſucceſs, 
upon ſuch as, having {kill enough to ſuſpect the deſigns 
of their enemy, form ſchemes to countermine him, and, 
in the mean time, are caught by new contrivances, 
& But he who has neither expectation nor ſuſpicion of that 
* lort, gives his adverſary no more opportunity, than he 
« who ſtands ftill, gives to a wreſtler.” 

Soon after the adventurer of Mendes ſent perfons to 
found Ageſilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis : and when 
Ageſilaus adviſed him to give battle immediately, and not 
to protract the war with men who had ſeen no ſervice, 
but who, by the advantage of numbers, might draw a line 
of circumvallation about his trenches, and | prevent him in 
moſt of his operations; then his fears and ſuſpicions in- 
created, and put him upon the expedient of retiring into 
a large and well-fortified town. Ageſilaus could not well 
digeſt this inſtance of diftruſt ; yet he was athamed to 
change fides again, and at laſt return without effecting 
any thing. He theretore followed his ſtandard, and en- 
tered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to open 
their trenches, in order to encloſe him, the Zgyptian 
afraid of a fiege, was inclined to come immediately to 
an engagement; and the Greeks were of his opinion, be- 
cauſe there was no great quantity of proviſions in the 
place. But Ageſilaus oppoſed it; and the Ægyptians, 
on that account, looked upon bi in a worſe light than 
before, not ſcrupling to call him a traitor to their! king. 
Theſe cenſures he now bore with patience, becauſe he was 
waiting a favourable moment for putting in execution a 


delign he had formed. 555 
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The deiign was this. The enemy, as we have obſerved, 
were drawing a deep trench round the walls, with an in- 
tent to ſhut up Nectanabis. When they had proceeded 

ſo far in the work, that the two ends were almoſt ready 
to meet, as ſoon as night came on, Ageſilaus ordered the 


Greeks to arms and then went to the Agy pitan, and taid, 
Now is the time, young man, for you to ſave yourte! if, 
„ which I did not chooſe to ſpeak of looner, left it ihould 


« be divulged and loſt. The enemy with their own hands 
„have worked out your ſecurity, by labouring ſo long 
« upon the trench, that the part which 1s fimthed will 
prevent our tuffering by their numbers, and the ſpace 
« which is left puts it in our power to fight them upon 
equal terms. Come on then; now ſhow your courage; 
„ fally out along with us, with the utmoſt vigour, and 
„ ſave both yourſelf and your army. The enemy will not 
dare to ſtand us in front, and our flanks are ſecured by 
the trench.” Nectanabis now admiring his capacity, 

put himſelf in the middle of the Greeks, and advancing to 
te charge, eaſily routed all that oppoſed him. 

Agelilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, 
zvailed himſelf once more of the ſame ſtratagem,ů as a 
wreſtler ſometimes uſes the fame fleight twice in one day. 
By ſometimes pretending to fly, and ſometimes facing 


about, he drew the enemy's whole army into a narrow 


pace, encloſed with two ditches that were very deep, and 
tull of water. When he {aw them thus entangled, he ad- 


vanced to the charge, with a front equal to theirs, and 


ſecured by the nature of the ground againſt being fur- 
rounded, The conſequence was that they made but little 
reſiſtance; numbers were killed, and che reſt fled, and 
vere entirely put to the rout. 
| The Egyptian, thus ſucceſsful in his affairs, and firmly 
tabliſned in his kingdom, had a grateful ſenſe of the 
£5 1ces of Ageſilaus, and preſſed him to ſpend the winter 
with him. But he haſtened his return to Sparta, on ac- 
count of the war the had upon her hands at home; for he 
knew that her finances were low, though, at the ſame 
time, ſne found it neceſſary to employ a body of mercena- 
ties. NeQanabis diſmiſſed him with great marks of ho- 
nour, and, befides other preſents, furmihed him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of ſilver, for the expences 
Gf the Grecian war. But, as it was winter, he met with 


It was the cuſtom of the Spartans to bury perſons ot 


| | 1 | | | | 
1 HE people of Rome appear from the firſt to have ben 
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a ſtorm which drove him upon a defert ſhore in Africa. 
called the Haven of Men:laus ; and there he died, at the 
age of eighty-four years; of which he had reigned forty. 
one in Lacedemon. Above thirty years of that time je 
made the greateſt figure, both as to reputation and power, 
being looked upon as commander in chief, and, as it were, 
king of Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. 
ordinary rank in the place where they expired, when tho; 
happened to die in a foreign country, but to carry tic 
corpſes of their kings home, And as the attendants 9! 
Ageſilaus had not honey to preſerve the body, they en. 
balmed it with melted wax, and ſo conveyed it to Lace. 
demon. His fon Archidamus ſucceeded to the crow 
which deſcended in his family to Agis, the fifth from 
Ageſilaus. This Agis, the third of that name, was aſſaff. 
nated by Leonidas, for attempting to reſtore the ancicnt 
diſcipline of Sparta, T | 


POMPEY. 


affected towards Pompey, much in the ſame manner as 
Prometheus, in Zſchylus, was towards Hercules, When, 
after that Hero had delivered him from his chains, he ſays, | 


The fire I hated, but the ſon I love “. 


For never did the Romans entertain a ſtronger and more 
rancorous hatred for any general, than fur Strabo the f.. 
ther of Pompey. While he lived, indeed, they were afraid 
of his abilities as a ſoldier, for he had great talents for 
war; but upon his death, which happened by a ſtroke ot | 
lightning, they dragged his corpſe from the bier, on the } 
way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greatei 

indignity. On the other hand, no man ever experienced } 
from the ſame Romans an attachment more early begun, 
more diſintereſted in all the ſtages of his proſperity, cr | 


* Of the tragedy of Prometheus Releaſed, from which thi: line 15 
taken, we have only ſome fragments remaining. Jupiter had chain- | 
ed Prometheus to the rocks of Caucaſus, and Hercules, the ſon o. 
Jupiter relcaſed him. | | 
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ore conſtant and faithful in the decline of his fortune, 
than Pompey. 


The ſole cauſe of their averſion to the father, was his 


boſatiable avarice; but there were many cauſes of their 
ſeflection for the ſon; his temperate way of living, luis ap- 
[plication to martial exerciſes, his eloquent and perſuaſive 
(dreſs, his ftrict honour and fidelity, and the eaſineſs of 


acceſs to him upon all occaſions ; for no man was ever lefs 
mportunate in aſking favours *, or more gracious in con- 
ferring them. When he gave, it was without arrogance, 
ind when he received, it was with dignity, 

[n his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 
ſpoke for him before he opened his lips. Vet that grace 
of aſpect was not unattended with dignity, and amidſt his 
routhful bloom there was a venerable and princely air. 
His hair naturally curled a little before ; which, together 
wich the ſhining moiſture and quick turn of his eye , 
:roduced a ſtronger likeneſs of Alexander the Great, than 
that which appeared in the ſtatues of that prince. So that 
{ome ſeriouſly, gave him the name of Alexander, and he 
did not refuſe it; others applied it to him by way of ridi- 
cule. And Lucius Philippus ꝗ, a man of contular dignity, 
as he was one day pleading for him, ſaid, „It was no 
wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander.“ 

We are told that Flora, the courtezan, took a pleaſure, 
in her old age, in ſpeaking of the commerce the had with 
Pompey; and ſhe uſed to ſay, ſhe could never quit his 
embraces without giving him a bite. She added, that 
Geminius, one of Pompey's acquaintance, had a paſſion 
for her, and gave her much trouble with his ſolicitations, 
At laſt ſhe told him, ſhe could not conſent on account 


— 


* Ns undies «v7 npojepoy denJInvai, nde Mios Ur 845% 3:0perumws 

The Latin tranſlitor has taken 8$:9yva in a, paſſi ve fenſe—cum 
quidem nemo efſet, qui vel equiori animo peti abs ſe aliguid puteretur. But 
tat is inconſiſtent with the contraſt which immediately follows. 

One of the manuſcripts has it, "Ns; ende vag e -und Dacier ap- 
pears to have followed it—car il a'y avoit point d homme plus reſeræ ẽ 
eve lui à demander des ſervices. | 

} Typoins ſignifies not only moifture, but flexibility, Lucian has 
dying fhE) WY» And ran tp TH fe fer pVIpuwy 27% Ins ſeems more 
applicable to the latter ſenſe. . 

Lucius Marcrus Philippus, one of the greateſt orators of his 
in, He was father-in-law to Anguſtus, having married his mother 
A: Horace ſpeaks of him, lib, i. ep. 7, 


happened at a later period in life. 


This Terentius, gained by Cinna's money, undertook to | 
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of Pompey. Upon which he applied to Pompey for his 
permiſſion, and he gave it him, but never approached he 
afterwards, though he ſeemed to retain a regard for her, 
She bore the loſs of him, not with the flight uneaſineſs of 
a proſtitute, but was long ſick through ſorrow and regret, 


It is ſaid that Flora was ſo celebrated for her beauty and 


fine bloom, that when Cæcilius Metellus adorned the 


temple of Caſtor and Pollux with ſtatues and paintings, 
he gave her picture a place among them. 
Demetrius, one of Pompey's freedmen, who had preat 
intereſt with him, and who died worth four thouſand ta. 
lents had a wife of irreſiſtible beauty. Pompey, on that 
account, behaved to her with leſs politeneſs than was na. 
tural to him, that he might not appear to be caught by 
her charms. But though he took his meaſures with ſo 
much care and caution in this reſpe&, he could not eſcape 


the cenſure of his enemies, who accuſed him of a com- 


merce with married women, and ſaid he often neglected, 
or gave up, points eſſential to the public, to gratify his 
miltreſles. 1 | | . 

As to the ſimplicity of his diet, there is a remarkable 
laying of his upon record. In a great illneſs, when his 
appetite was almoſt gone, the phyſician ordered him z 
thruſh, His ſervants, upon inquiry, found there was not 
one to be had for money, for the ſeaſon was paſt. They 


were informed, however, that Lucullus had them all the 


year in his menageries. This being reported to Pompey, 
he ſaid, „Does Pompey's life depend upon the luxury of 
„ Lucullus ?? Then, without any regard to the phyli- | 
can, he eat ſomething that was eaſy to be had. But this. 


While he was very young, and ferved under his rather, | 
who was carrying on the war againſt Cinna *, one Lucius 
Terentius was his comrade, and they ſlept in the ſame tent. 


aſſaſſinate Pompey, while others ſet fire to the general's | 
tent. Pompey got information of this when he was at | 
ſupper, and it did not put him in the leaſt confuſion. He 
drank more freely, and careſſed Terentius more than | 
uſual; but when they were to have gone to reſt, he ſtole 


* In the year of Rome 666. And as Pompey was born the ſame | 
year with Cicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647, he muſt, in thu } 
war with Cinna, have been nineteen years old. | 


3 


out of the tent, and went and planted a guard about his 


father. This done, he waited quietly for the event. 
Terentius, as foon as he thought Pompey was aſleep, drew 


his ſword, and ſtabbed the coverlets of the bed in many 


places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the 
camp. The ſoldiers, who hated their general, were de- 
ermined to go over to the enemy, and began to ſtrike 
their tents and take up their arms. The general dreading 
the tumult, did not dare to make his appearance, But 
Pompey was every where; he begged of them with tears 
to ſtay, and at laſt threw himſelf upon his face in the gate- 
way. There he lay weeping, and bidding them, if they 
would go out, tread upon him. Upon this, they were 


aſhamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re- 


turned and reconciled themſelves to their general. 
After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had 


converted the public money to his own uſe, and Pompey, 


as his heir, was obliged to anſwer it. Upon inquiry, he 


found that Alexander, one of the enfranchiſed ſlaves, had 
ſecreted moſt of the money; and he took care to inform 
the magiltrates of the particulars. He was accuſed, how- 
ever, himſelf, of having taken ſome hunting-nets and 
books out of the ſpoils of Aſculum; and, it is true, his 
father gave them to him when he took the place; but he 
loſt them at the return of Cinna to Rome, when that 
general's creatures broke into, and pillaged his houſe, 
In this affair he maintained the combat well with his ad- 


verſary at the bar, and ſhowed an accuteneſs and firmneſs 


above his years; which gained him ſo much applauſe, that 


Antiſtius, the prætor, who had the hearing of the cauſe, 
conceived an affection for him, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The propoſal accordingly was 
made to his friends. Pompey accepted it; and the treaty 
was concluded privately. The people, however, had 
ſome notion of the thing from the pains which Antiſtius 
took for Pompey ; and at laſt, when he pronounced the 
ſentence, in the name of all the judges, by which Pompey 
was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon a ſignal 
given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of Talgaſio. 


The origin of the term is ſaid to have been this. When 
the principal Romans ſeized the daughters of the Sabines, 


who were come to ſee the games they were celebrating to | 
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entrap them, ſome herdſmen and ſhepherds laid hold c. 
a virgin remarkably tall and handſome; and, leſt ſh: 
ſhould be taken from them, as they carried her off, they 
cried all the way they went, Talgſio. Talaſius was a 
young man, univerſally beloved and admired ; therefore 


| all who heard them, delighted with the SE Or joined 


in the cry, and accompanied them with plaudits. "They 
tell us, the marriage of Talaſius proved fortunate, and 
thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the moſt probable account 
I can find of the term *. 

Pompey in a little time married Antiſtia; and after. 
wards repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding ſome unjuil 
charges laid againſt them there, he took the firſt private 
opportunity to withdraw. As he was nowhere to be 
found, a rumour prevailed in the army, that Cinna had 
put the young man to death: Upon which, numbers who 
hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties, 
attacked his quarters. He fled for his life; and being 
oveitaken by one of the inferior officers, who purſued 
him with a drawn ſword, he fell upon his knees, and 
offered him his ring, which was of no ſmall value. The 
officer anſwered, with great ferocity, © I am not come 
&« to ſign a contract, but to puniſh an impious and lawleſs 
“ tyrant,” and then killed him upon the ſpot. 

Such was the end of Cinna : alf fter whom Carbo, a ty: 
rant ſtill more ſavage, took the reins of government. ſt 
was not long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to 
the great ſatisfaction of moſt of the Romans, who, in their 
preſent unhappy circumſtances, thought the change of 
their maſter no {mall advantage. To ſuch a deſperate ſtate 
had their calamities brought them, that no longer hoping 


for liberty, they fought only the molt tolerable ſervitude. 


At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither be 
had retired, partly becauſe he had lands there, but more 
on account of an old attachment which the cities in that 
diftrict had to his family. As he obſerved that the beſt 
and molt conſiderable of the citizens left their houles, and 
took refuge in Sylla's camp as in a port, he reſolved to do 
the ſame. At the ſame time he thought it did not becon:: 
him to go like a fugitive who wanted protection, but ra 
ther in a reſpectable manner at the head of an army. He e 


* Sce more of this in the life of Romulus. 
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therefore tried what levies he could make in the Picene *, 


and the people readily repaired to his ſtandard ; rejecting 


the applications of Carbo. On this occaſion, one Vindius 
happening to ſay, Pompey is juſt come from under the 


Ri ts ok pedagogue, and all on a ſudden is become 


« a demagogue among you,” they were ſo provoked, 
that they fell upon him and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a 
commiſſion from any ſuperior authority, erected himſelt 
into a general; and having placed his tribunal in the moſt 
public part of the great city of Auximum, by a formal de- 
cree commanded the Ventidii, two brothers, who-oppoſed 
him in behalf of Carbo, to depart the city: He enlifted 
ſoldiers; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. He did the 
jame in all the neighbouring cities ; for the partiſans of 
Carbo retired and gave place to him, and the reſt were 


glad to range themſelves under his banners. So that in a 


little time he raiſed three complete legions, and furniſhed 
himſelf with proviſions, beaſts of burden, carriages ; in 
ſhort, with the whole apparatus of war. | 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by haſty 
marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal himſelf; for he 
ſtopped by the way to haraſs the enemy, and attempted 
to draw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italy through 
which he paſſed. At laſt, three generals of the oppoſite 
party, Carinna, Ccelius, and Brutus, came againſt him all 
at once, not in front, or in one body, but they hemmed 
lim in with their three armies, in hopes to demoliſh him 
entirely. 5 | | 

Pompey, far from being terrified, aſſembled all his 
forces, and charged the army of Brutus at the head of his 
cavalry, The Gauliſh horſe on the enemy's ſide ſuſtained 
tic firlt ſhock'; but Pompey attacked the een of them, 
who was a man of prodigious ſtrength, and brought him 
down with a pufh of his ſpear. The reſt immediately 
fed, and threw the infantry into ſuch diſorder that the 
whole was ſoon put to flight. This produced fo great a 
quarrel among the three generals, that they parted, and 
took ſeparate routes. In conſequence of which, the cities, 
concluding that, the fears of the enemy had made them 
part, adopted the intereſts of Pompey. 


* Now the March of Ancona, 
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Not long after, Scipio the conſul advanced to engage 
him. But before the infantry were near 70 55 > to diſ- 


charge their lances, Scipio's ſoldiers ſaluted thoſe of Pom- 


pey, and came over to them. Scipio, therefore, was forced 


5 to fly. At laſt Carbo ſent a wh | body of cavalry againft 


Pompey, near the river Arſis. e gave them ſo warm a 
reception, that they were ſoon broken, and in the purſuit 
drove them upon impracticable ground; ſo that findin 


it impoſſible to eſcape, they ſurrendered themſelves with 


their arms and horles. | | 

Sylla had not yet been informed of theſe tranſactions; 
but upon the firit news of Pompey's being engaged with 
fo many adverſaries, and fuch reſpectable generals, he 
dreaded the conſequence, and marched with all expedition 


to his athitance. Pompey having intelligence of his ap- 


proach, ordered his officers to ſee that the troops were 
armed and drawn up in ſuch a manner, as to make the 
handſomeſt and molt gallant appearance before the com- 
mander in chief. For he expected great honours from 
him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no ſooner ſaw Pom- 
pey advancing to meet him, with an army in excellent 
condition, both as to age and ſize of the men, and the 
ſpirits which fucceſs had given them, than he alighred ; 
and upon being ſaluted of courſe by Pompey as imperator 
he returned his ſalutation with the fame title: though no 
one imagined that he would have honoured a young man, 
not yet admitted into the ſenate, with a title for which 
he was contending with the Sciptos and the Mari, The 
reſt of his behaviour was as reſpectable as that in the firſt 
interview, He ufed to riſe up and uncover his head, 
whenever Pompey came to him; which he was rarely ob- 
ſerved to do for any other, though he had a number of 
perſons of diſtinction about him, v7 
Pompey was not elated with theſe honours. On the 
contrary, when Sylla wanted to fend him into Gaul, wherg 
Metellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his 


direction, he ſaid, © It was not right to take the com- 


« mand from a man who was his ſuperior hoth in age and 
© character; but if Metellus ſhould deſire his aſſiſtance in 


„ the conduct of the war, it was at his ſervice.” Metellus 


accepted the propoſal, and wrote to him to come; where- 
upon he entered Gaul, and not only ſignalized his own 
valour and capacity, but excited once more the ſpirit of ad. 
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venture in Metellus, which was almoſt extinguiſhed with 
age: jult as braſs in a ſtate of fuſion is ſaid to melt a cold 
plate, ſooner than fire itſelf. But as it is not uſual, when 
a champion has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the liits, and gained 
the prize in all the games, to record, or to take any no- 
tice of the performances of his younger years; ſo the ac- 
tions of Pompey, 1n this period, though extraordinary in 
themſelves, yet being eclipled by the number and im- 
portance of his later expeditions, I ſhall forbear to men- 
tion, left, by dwelling upon his firſt eſſays, I ſhould not 
leave myſelf room for thoſe greater and more critical 
events which mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had made himſelf maſter of Italy, and was 
declared dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with 


| riches and honours; making them liberal grants of whatever 

| they applied for. But he was molt ſtruck with the excellent 
| qualities of Pompey, and was perſuaded that he owed more 
to his ſervices than thoſe of any other man. He therefore 
| reſolved, if poſſible, to take him into his alliance; and, as 
| his wife Metella was perfectly of his opinion, they per- 


ſuaded Pompey, to divorce Antiſtia, and to marry Æmilia, 


the daughter 1n-law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurus, 
| and who was at that time pregnant by another marriage. 


Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new con- 
tract, It was ſuitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla, but 
it ill became the character of Pompey to take Amilia, 
pregnant as ſhe was, from another, and bring her into his 
houle, and at the ſame time to repudiate Antiſtia, diſtreſſed 
a3 ſhe muſt be for a father whom ſhe had lately loſt on ac- 
count of this cruel huſband, For Antiſtius was killed in 
the ſenate houſe, becauſe it was thought his regard for 
Pompey had attached him to the cauſe of Sylla. And 
her mother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands upon her- 
(cf, This was an additional ſcene of miſery in that tra- 
dal marriage; as was alſo the fate of Emilia in Pompey's 
nouſe, who died there in childbed. | 

5002 after this Sylla received an account that Perpen- 
na had made himſelf maſter of Sicily, where he afforded 
ar alylum to the party which oppoſed the reigning 
powers. Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that 
Hand; Domitius had entered Africa; and many other 
perlons of great diſtinction, who had eſcaped the fury of 
ne proſeriptions by flight, had taken refuge there, Pom- 
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pey was ſent againſt them with a conſiderable armament, 
He ſoon forced Perpenna to quit the iſland ; and having 
recovered the cities, which had been much haraſſed by 
the armies that were there before his, he behaved to them 
all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, who were 
ſeated in Meſſina, That people had refuſed to appear be- 
fore his tribunal, and to acknowledge his juriſdiction, 
alleging, that they ſtood. excuſed by an ancient privilege 
granted them by the Romans. He anſwered, “ Will you 
© never have done with citing laws and privileges to men 
« who wear ſwords???” His behaviour too, to Carbo, in 
his misfortunes appeared inhuman. For, if it was neceſ- 
tary, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he ſhould 
have done it immediately, and then it would have been 
the work of him that gave orders for it. But, inſtead of 
that, he cauſed a Roman, who had been honoured with 
three conſulſhips, to be brought in chains before his tribu- 
nal, where he ſat in judgment on him, to the regret of all 
the ſpectators, and ordered him to be led off to execu- 
tion. When they were carrying him off, and he beheld 
the ſword drawn, he was ſo much diſordered at it, that he 
was forced to beg a moment's reſpite, and a private place 
for the neceſſities of nature. 12 
Caius Oppius *, the friend of Cæſar, writes, that Pom- 
pey likewiſe treated np Valerius with inhumanity.— 
For, knowing him to be a man of letters, and that few 
were to be compared to him in point of knowledge, he 
took him (he ſays) afide, and after he had walked with | 
him till he had ſatisfied himſelf upon ſeveral points of | 
learning, commanded his ſervants to take him to the 
block. But we muſt be very cautious how we give credit 
to Oppius, when he ſpeaks of the friends and enemies of 
Cæſar. Pompey; indeed, was under the neceſſity of puniſh- | 
ing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly when they 
were taken publicly. But others he ſuffered to eſcape, | 
and even aſſiſted ſome in getting off. | | 
He had reſolved to chaſtiſe the Himereans for attempt- | 
ing to ſupport his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told | 
him, „He would act unjuſtly, if he paſſed by the perſon } 
« that was guilty, and puniſhed the innocent.” Pompey | 


»The ſame who wrote an account of the Spaniſh war. He was 
alſo a biographer ; but his works of that kind are loſt, He Was 
mean enough to write a treatiſe to ſhow that Cæſario was not the i 
ſon of Cæſar. | 


to have them puniſhed. 
While he was making theſe and other regulations in 


aſked him, © Who was the guilty perſon ?” and he an- 
ſwered, * I am the man, I perſuaded my friends, and 
« compelled my enemies, to take the meaſures they did.“ 
Pompey delighted with his frank confeſſion and noble 
ſpirit, forgave him firſt, and afterwards all the people of 
. Being informed that his ſoldiers committed 
great diſorders in their excurſions, he ſealed up their 
{words, and if any of them broke the ſeal, he took care 


Sicily, he received a decree of the ſenate, and letters 


from Sylla, in which he was commanded to croſs over to 


Africa and to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour 
againſt Domitius, who had aſſembled a much more power- 
ful army than that which Marius carried not long before 
from Africa to Italy, when he made himſelf maſter of 
Rome, and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey ſoon 
hniſhed his preparations for this expedition; and leaving 
the command in Sicily to Memmius, his ſiſter's huſband, 
he ſet fail with a hundred and twenty armed veſſels, and 


eight hundred ſtoreſhips, laden with proviſions, arms, mo- 


ney, and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed at 
Utica, and part at Carthage; immediately after which 
ſeven thouſand of the enemy came over to him; and he 
had brought with him ſix legions complete. 

On his arrival, he met with a whimſical adventure. Some 
of his ſoldiers, it ſeems, found a treaſure, and ſhared con- 


ſiderable ſums. The thing getting air, the reſt of the 


troops concluded, that the place was full of money, which 
the Carthaginians had hid there in ſome time of public 


diſtreſs. Pompey, therefore, could make no uſe of them 


for ſeveral days, as they were ſearching for treaſures; and 
he had nothing to do but walk about and amuſe himſelf 
with the fight: of ſo many thouſands digging and turning 
up the ground, At laſt, they gave up the point, and bade 
him lead them wherever he pleaſed, for they were ſuffi- 
cently puniſhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in 
order of battle, There happened to be a channel between 
them, craggy and difficult to paſs. In the morning it 


began, moreover, to rain, and the wind blew violently ; 


inſomuch that Domitius, not imagining there would be 


any action that day, ordered his army to retire, But Pom- 
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pey looked upon this as his opportunity, and he paſſed 
the defle with theatmoit expedition. The enemy ſtood 


upon their defence, but it was in a diſorderly and tumul- 


tuous manner, and the reſiſtance they made was neither 


general nor uniform. Beſides, the wind and rain beat in 


Their faces. The ſtorm incommoded the Romans too, for 


they could not well diſtinguiſh each other. Nay, Pompey 


| himſelf was in danger of being killed by a ſoldier, who 


aſked him the word, and received not a ſpeedy anſwer.— 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 


laughter; not above three thouſand of them eſcaping out 


of twenty thouſand. The ſoldiers then ſaluted Pompey 
zmperator, but he ſaid he would not accept that title while 
the enemy's. camp ſtood untouched : therefore, if they 
choſe to confer fach an honour upon him, they muſt firtt 
make themſelves maſters of the intrenchments. 
At that inſtant they advanced with great fury againſt 
them, Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of 
ſuch an accident as he had juſt eſcaped. The camp was 
taken, and Domitius ſlain; in conſequence of which, moſt 
of the cities immediately ſubmitted, and the reſt were 
taken by aſſault. He took Jarbas, one of the confederates 
of Domitius priſoner, and beſtowed his crown on Hiemp- 
fal. Advancing with the ſame tide of fortune, and while 
his army had all the ſpirits inſpired by ſucceſs, he entered 
Numidia, in which he continued his march for ſeveral 
days, and ſubdued all that came in his way. Thus he re- 
vived the terror of the Roman name, which the barbarians 


had begun to difregard. Nay, he choſe not to leave the 


ſavage beaſts in the deſerts without giving them a ſpeci- 
men of the Roman valour and ſucceſs. Accordingly he 
ſpent a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The 
whole time he paſſed in Africa, they tell us, was not above 
forty days; in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the 
whole country, and brought the affairs of its Kings under 


proper regulations, though he was only in his twenty- 


fourth year. 5 | 
VU pon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, 
in which he was ordered to ſend home the reſt of his army, 


and to wait there with one legion only for a ſucceſſor. This 
gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs, which he kept to him- 


elf, but the army expreſſed their indignation aloud ; in- 
ſomuch that when he entreated them to return to Italy, 
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they launched out into abuſive terms againſt Sylla, and 
declared they would never abandon Pompey, or ſuffer 
him to truſt a tyrant. At firit he eadeavoured to pacify 
them with mild repreſentations ; and when he found thoſe 
had no eſte, he deſcended from the tribunal, and retired 


to his tent in tears. However, they went and took him 


thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, where 
they ſpent great part of the day; they inſiſting that he 
ſhould ſtay and keep the command, and he in perſuading 
them to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no ne faction. 
At laſt, ſeeing no end of their clamours and importunity, 
he aſſured them, with an oath, That he would kill him- 
« ſelf if they attempted to force him.“ And even this 
hardly brought them to defiſt. | 

The firſt news that. Sylla heard was, that Pompey had 
revolted ; upon which he ſaid to his friends, © Then it 
„is my fate to have to contend with boys in my old 
« age.” This he ſaid becauſe Marius, who was very 
young, had brought him into ſo much trouble and dan- 
ger. But when he received true information of the affair, 
and obſerved that all the people flocked out to receive him, 
and to conduct him home with marks of great regard, he 
reſolved to exceed them in his regards, if poſſible. He, 
therefore, haſtened to meet him, and embracing him in 
the moſt affectionate manner, ſaluted him aloud by the 
ſurname of Magnus, or the Great : At the ſame time he 


ordered all about him to give him the fame appellation. 


Others ſay, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, 
but did not generally obtain till it was authoriſed by 
Sylla. It is certain, he was the laſt to take it himſelf, 
and he did not make uſe of it till a long time after, when 
he was ſent into Spain with the dignity of proconſul againſt 
vertorius. Then he began to write himſelf in his letters 


and in all his edits Pompey the Great; for the world was 


accuſtomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. 
In this reſpect we may juſtly admire the wiſdom of the 
ancient Romans, who beſtowed on their great men ſuch 
honourable names and titles, not only for military achieve- 
ments, but for the great qualities and arts which adorn 
civil life. Thus the people gave the ſurname of Maximus 


to Valerius,“ for reconciling them to the ſenate after a 


* This was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola 
who was dictator. | | 
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violent diſſention, and to Fabius Rullus for expelling 
ſome perſons deſcended of enfranchiſed ſlaves, *, who had 
been admitted into the ſenate on account of their opulent 
fortunes, | 
When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was oppoſed by Sylla. The latter alleged, 
« That the laws did not allow that honour to any perſon 
© who, was not either conſul or prætor f. Hence it was, 
{« that the firſt Scipio, when he returned victorious from 
greater wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians in 
Spain, did not demand a triumph; for he was neither 
„ conſul nor pretor,” He added, That if Pompey, who 
„was yet little better than a beardleſs youth, and who 
« was not of age to be admitted into the ſenate, ſhould 
enter the city in triumph, it would bring an dium both 
upon the dictator's power, and thoſe honours of his 
« friend.” Theſe arguments Sylla inſiſted on, to ſhow 
lum he would not allow of his triumph, and that, in caſe 
he perſiſted, he would chaſtiſe his obftinacy. 
Pompey, not in the leaſt intimidated, bade him conſi- 
der, © That more worſhipped the riſing than the ſetting 
« ſun;” intimating that his power was increafing, and 
Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did not well hear what 
he ſaid, but perceiving by the looks and geſtures of the 
company that they were ftruck with the expreſſion, he 
aſked what it was. When he was told it, he admired the 
{ſpirit of Pompey, and cried, © Let him triumph! Let 
him triumph!“ | | | 

As Pompey perceived a ſtrong ſpirit of envy and jea- 
louſy on this occaſion, it is ſaid, that to mortify thoſe who 
gave into it the more, he reſolved to have his chariot 
drawn by four elephaats ; for he had brought a number 
from Africa, which he had taken from the kings of that 
country. But finding the gate too narrow, he gave up 
that defign, and contented himſelf with horſes. 


It was not his expelling the deſcendants of enfranchiſed fla ves 
the ſenate, nor yet his glorious victories, which procured Fabius the 
ſurname of Maximus; but his reducing the populace of Rome into 
four tribes, who before were diſperſed among all the tribes, and by 
that means had too much influence in elections and other public 
affairs. Theſe were called tribus urbang. Liv. ix. 46. 

+ Livy (lib. xxxi.) tells us, the ſenate rcfuſed IL. Cornelius Len- 
tulus a triumph, for the ſame reaſon, though they thought his 
achievements worthy of that honour, 
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His ſoldiers, not having obtained all they expected, 


were inclined to diſturb the proceſſion, but he took no 


pains to ſatisfy them: be ſaid, He had rather give up 
« his triumph, than ſubmit to flatter them.” Whereupon, 


Servilius, one of the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, and 


one who had been moſt vigorous in oppoſing the triumph, 

declared, He now found Pompey really the Great, and 

« worthy of a triumph.” | 
There is no doubt that he might then have been eaſily 


admitted a ſenator, if he had deſired it; but his ambition 


was to purſue honour in a more uncommon track. It 
would have been nothing ſtrange, if Pompey had been a ſena- 
tor before the age fixed for it; hut it was a very extraordi- 
nary inſtance of honour, to lead up a triumph before he was 
a ſenator. And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
aifeftions of the multitude ; the people were delighted to 


ſee him, after his triumph, claſs with the equeſtrian order. 
Sylla was not without uneaſineſs at finding him advance 


ſo faſt in reputation and power; yet he could not think 
of preventing it, till with a high hand, and entirely 
againſt his will, Pompey raiſed Lepidus “ to the conſul- 
ſup, by aſſiſting him with all his intereſt in the election. 
Then Sylla ſceing him conducted home by the people, 
through the forum, thus: addrefſed him: * I ſee, young 
“ man, you are proud of your victory And undoubt- 
&« edly it was a great and extraordinary thing, by your 
“ management of the people, to obtain for Lepidus, the 


* worſt man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of 
„the worthieſt and the beit. But awake, I charge you, 


* and be upon your guard. For you have now made 
* your adverſary ftronger than yourſelf.” 

The diſpleaſure Sylla entertained in his heart againſt 
Pompey, appeared moſt plainly by his will. He left con- 
ſiderable legacies to his friends, and appointed them guar- 
dians to his ſon, but he never once mentioned Pompey. 
The latter, notwithſtanding, bore this with great temper 
and moderation; and when Lepidus and others oppoſed 
his being buried in the Campus Martius, and his havin 
the honours of a public funeral, he interpoſed, and by 


* preſence not only ſecured, but did honour to the pro- 
cellion. ; | 


* Marcus Emilius Lepidus, who by Pompey's intereſt was der 
cared conſul with Q. Lutatius Catulus, in the year of Rome 675. 
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Sylla's predictions were verified ſoon after his death, 
Lepidus wanted to uſurp the authority of a dictator; and 
his proceedings were not indirect, or veiled with ſpecious 
pretences. He immediately took up arms, and aſſembled 
the diſaffected remains of the factions which Sylla could 
not entirely ſuppreſs. As for his colleague Catulus, the 
uncorrupted part of the ſenate and people were attached 
to him, and, 1n point of prudence and juſtice, there was 
not a man in Rome who had a greater character; but he 
was more able to direct the civil government, than the 
operations of war. This criſis, therefore, called for Pom- 
pey, and he did not deliberate which fide he ſhould take, 
He joined the honeſt party, and was declared general 
againſt Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great part 
of Italy, and was maſter of Ciſalpine Gaul, where Brutus | 
acted for him with a conſiderable force. 1 

When Pompey took the field, he eaſily made his way WW : 
in other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, | 
which was defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus ad- 
vanced by haſty marches to Rome, and fitting down be- WM ; 
fore it, demanded a ſecond conſulſhip. The inhabitants WI ! 
were greatly alarmed at his numbers; but their fears were Wl © 
_ Eiſſipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he affured WM 
them, he had terminated the war without ſtriking a blow. Wl | 
For Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, or they be- W |: 
trayed him, ſurrendered himſelf to Pompey ; and having v 
a party of horſe given him as an eſcort, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Pompey, however, ſent Geminius 
| the next day to deſpatch him; which brought no ſmall | 
ſtain upon his chars ter. Immediately after Brutus came | 
over to him, he had informed the ſenate by letter, it was | 
a meaſure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet 
on the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other let- 
ters, containing heavy c'1arges againſt him. This was the | 
father of that Brutus, who, together with Caſſius, ſlew | 
Cæſar. But the ſon did not reſemble the father, either 
in war or in his death, as appears from the life we have 
given of him. Jzepidus, being ſoon driven out of Italy, 
fied into. Sardinia, where he died of grief, not in conſe- 
quence of the ruin of his affairs, but of meeting with a 
billet (as we are told), by which he diſcovered that bis 
wife had diſhonoured his bed. 1 | 


At that time, Sertorius, an officer very different from 
Lepidus, was in poſſeſſion of Spain, and not a little for- 
midable to Rome itſelf; all the remains of the civil wars 
being collected in him, juſt as in a dangerous diſeaſe all 
tue vicious humours flow to a diſtempered part. He had 
already defeated ſeveral generals of leſs diſtinction, and 
he was then engaged with Metelles Pius, a man of great 
character in general, and particularly in war; but age 
ſeemed to have abated that vigour, which is neceſſary for 
ſcizing and making the beſt advantage of critical occa- 
ſons. On the other hand, nothing could exceed the ar- 
dour and expedition with which Sertorius ſnatched thoſe 
opportunities from him. He came on in the moſt daring 
manner, and more like a captain of banditti, than a com- 
mander of regular forces; annoying with ambuſcades, and 
other unforeſeen alarms, a champion who proceeded by 
the common rules, and whoſe {kill lay in the management 
of heavy armed forces. : OD 

At this juncture, Pompey having an army without em- 
ployment, endeavoured to prevail with the ſenate to ſend 
him to the aſſiſtance of Metellus, Mean time, Catulus 
ordered him to diſband his forces; but he found various 
pretences for remaining in arms in the neighbourhood of 
w. WW Rome ; till at laſt, upon the motion of Lucius Philippus, 
de- Wl tc obtained the command he wanted. On this occaſion, 
ng ve are told, one of the ſenators, fomewhat ſupriſed at 
tle che motion, aſked him who made it, whether his mean- 
ius ng was to ſend out Pompey [pro conſule] as the repreſen- 
all Wl tative of a conſul? * No,“ anſwered he, © but [pro con- 


me /e; as the repreſentative of both conſuls ;” intima- 
vas ting by this che incapacity of the conſuls of that year. 
yet When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were ex- 


let- WM "ted, as is uſual upon the appearance of a new general 
the Wo! reputation; and ſuch of the Spaniſh nations as were 
lew Wit very firmly attached to Sertorius, began to change 
her WE iicir opinions, and to go over to the Romans, Sertorius 


ave ten expreſſed himſelf in a very inſolent and contemp- 
aly, uous manner with reſpect to Pompey : he ſaid, He 
ne- ſhould want no other weapons than a rod and ferifla to 
h © WM chaſtiſe the boy with, were it not that he feared the old 

his woman?“ meaning Metellus. But in fact it was Pom- 


ſey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his 
perations with much greater caution. For Metellus gave 
e 
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into a courle of luxury and pleaſure, which no one could 
have expected, and changed the ſimplicity of a ſoldier's 
life for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained 
additional honour and intereſt ; for he cultivated plainneſs 
and frugality more than ever; though he had not, in that 
reſpect, much to correct in himſelf, being naturally ſober 
and regular in his deſires. 

The war appeared in many forms; but nothing touched 
Pompey ſo nearly as the loſs of Lauron, which Sertorius 
took before his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked 
up the enemy, and ſpoke of it in high terms, when ſud— 
denly he found himſelf ſurrounded, and being afraid to 
move, had the mortification to ſee the city laid in aſhes in 
his preſence, However, in an engagement near Valencia, 
he defeated Herennius and Perpenna, officers of conſider- 
able rank, who had taken part with Sertorius, and acted as 
tis heutenants, and killed above ten thouſand of their men, 


____ -Elated with this advantage, he haſtened to attack Ser- 


torius, that Metellus might have no ſhare in the victory. 
He found lim near the river Sucro, and they engaged near 
the Cloſe of day. Both were afraid Metellus ſhould come 


up; Pompey wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to have 


but one general to fight with. The iſſue of the battle was 
doubtful ; one wing in each army being victorious. But 
of the two generals Sertorius gained the greateſt honour, 
for he routed the battalions that oppoſed him. As for 


Pompey, he was attacked on horſeback by one of the 


enemy's infantry, a man of uncommon ſize. While they 
were cloſe engaged with their ſwords, the ſtrokes hap- 
pened to light on each other's hand, but with different 
ſucceſs ; Pompey received only a flight wound, and he 
lopped off the other's hand. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already bro- 
ken; but he eſcaped beyond all expectation, by quitting 
his horſe, with gold trappings and other valuable furni- 
ture, to the barbarians, who quarrelled and came to blows 
about dividing the ſpoil. | ES. 
Next morning at break of day, both drew up again, 


10 give the finiſhing ſtroke to the victory, to which both 


laid claim. But, upon Metellus coming up, Sertorius re- 
tired, and his army diſperſed. Nothing was more com. 
mon than for his forces to diſperſe in that manner, and 
afterwards to knit again; ſo that Sertorius was often ſeen 
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wandering alone, and as often advaneing again at the 
head of a hundred and fifty thouſand men, like a torrent 
ſwelled with ſudden rains. | 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Metellus ; 
and, upon approaching him, he ordered his idr to 
lower the faſces, by way of compliment to Metellus, as 
his ſuperior. But Metellus would not ſuffer it; and, in- 
deed, in all reſpects he behaved to Pompey with great 
politeneſs, taking nothing upon him on account of his 
conſular dignity, or his being the older man, except to 
give the word, when they encamped together. And very 
often- they had ſeparate camps; for the enemy, by his 
artful and various meaſures, by making his appearance at 
different places almoſt at the fame inſtant, and by draw- 
ing them from one action to another, obliged them to di- 
vide. He cut off their proviſions, he laid waſte the 
country, he made himſelf maſter of the ſea; the conſe— 
quence of which was, that they were both forced to quit 
their own provinces, and to go into thoſe of others for 
ſupplies. 

Pompey, haying exhauſted moſt of his own une 
in ſupport of the war, applied to the ſenate for money 
to pay the troops, declaring he would return with his army 


to Italy, if they did not ſend it him. Lucullus, who was 


then conſul, though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, 
took care to furniſh him with the money as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; becauſe he wanted to be employed himſelf i in the 
Mithridatic war, and he was afraid to give Pompey a 
pretext to leave Sertorius, and to ſolicit the command 
againſt Mithridates, which was a more honourable, and 
yet appeared a leſs difficult commiſſion, 

Mean time Sertorius was aſſaſſinated by his own offi- 
cers * ; and Perpenna, who was at the head of the conſpi- 
rators, undertook to ſupply his place. He had, indeed, 
the fame troops, the ſame magazines and ſupplies, but he 
had not the ſame underſtanding to make a proper uſe of 
them. Pompey immediately took the field,, and having 
intelligence that Perpenna was greatly embarraſſed as to 
the meaſures he ſhould take, he threw out ten cohorts as a 
bait for him, with orders to ſpread themſelves over the 


* It was three gears after the conſulate of Lucullus, that Sertori- 
us was aſſaſſinated. 5 | 


1 


buſied in the purſuit of that kandfFel of men, he ſuddenly 
made his appearance with the main body, attacked the 
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plain. When he found it took, and that Perpenna was 


enemy, and routed him entirely, Moſt of the officers fell 
in the battle; Perpenna himfelf was taken priſoner, and 
brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to 
death. Nevertheleſs, Pompey is not to be accuſed of in- 


e nor are we to ſuppoſe him (as ſome will have it), 


forgetful of the ſervices he had received from that of. 


ficer in Sicily. On the contrary, he ated with a wiſdom 


and dignity 'of mind that proved very falutary to the pu- 
blic. Perpenna having got the papers of Sertorius into his 
hands, ſhowed letters by which ſome of the moſt power- 
ful men in Rome, who were defirous to raiſe new com- 
motions, and overturn the eſtabliſhment, had invited Ser- 
torius into Italy. But Pompey fearing thoſe letters might 
excite greater wars than that he was then finiſhing, put 
Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He ſtayed juſt long enough in Spain to compoſe 
the Reems and to remove ſuch uneaſineſſes as might 
tend to break the peace; after which he marched back to 
Italy, where he arrived, as fortune would have it, when 


the Feri war was at the height. 


Oraſſus, who had the cominnd in that war, upon the 
arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, might ſnatch the 
laurels out of his hand, reſolved to come to a battle, how- 
ever hazardous it might prove. He ſucceeded, and killed 
twelve thouſand three hundred of the enemy. Yet for- 
tune, in ſome ſort, interweaved this with the honours of 
Pompey ; for he killed five thouſand of the flaves, whom 


he fell in with as th icy Red after the battle. Immediately 


upon this, to be beforehand with Craſſus, he wrote to the 
ſenate: « That Craſſus had besten the gladiators in a 
« pitched battle, but that it was he who had eut up the 


„ war by the roots.” The Romans took a pleaſure in 


ſpeaking of this one among another, on account of their 
regard for Pompey ; which was ſuch, that no part of the 
ſucceſs in Spain, againſt Sertorius, was aſcribed by a man 


of them, either in jeſt or earneſt, to any but Pompey. 


Yet theſe honours and this high veneration for the man, 


were mixed with ſome fears and jealouſies that he would 
not diſband his army, but, treading in the ſteps of Sylla, 


raiſe himſelf by the ſword to lovereign Powers and main- 
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tain himſelf in it, as Sylla had done“. Hence the num- 
ber of thoſe that went out of fear to meet him, and con- 
gratulate him on his return, was equal to that of thoſe 
who went out of love. But when he had removed this 
{uſpicion, by declaring that he would diſmiſs his troops 
immediately after the triumph, there remained only one 
more ſubject for envious tongues; which was, that he paid 
more attention to the commons than to the ſenate ; and 
whereas Sylla had deitroyed the authority of the tribunes, 
he was determined to re-eſtabliſh it, in order to gain the 
alfections of the people. This was true: For there never 
was any thing they had ſo much ſet their hearts upon, or 


longed for ſo extravagantly, as to ſee the tribunitial power 


put in their hands again. So that Pompey looked upon it 


as a peculiar happineſs, that he had an opportunity to 


bring that affair about; knowing that if any one ſhould 


be beforehand with him in this deſign, he ſhould. never 


find any means of making ſo agrecable a return for the 
kind regards of the people. | 

A ſecond triumph was decreed him , together with the 
conſulſhip. But theſe were not confid-r.d as the molt ex- 
traordinary inſtances of his power. e ftrongelt proof 


of his greatneſs was, that Craſſus, the richeſt, the moſt 
eloquent, and moſt powerful man in the adminiſtration, 


who uſed to look down upon Pompey an all the world, 
did not venture to ſolicit the conſulſhip without firſt aſk- 
ing Pompey's leave. Pompey, who had long wiſhed for 
an opportunity to lay an obligation upon him, received 


* Cicero, in his Epiſtles to Atticus, ſays. Pompey made but little 
ſecret of this unjuſtitabic ambition. The paſſages are remarkahle: 
Mirandum enim in mum Cneius nofter Syllan regni /imilitudinem 
concupivit; as co Atye, thi tle unquam minus cure tulit, 


Lib, vii. ep g. © Gur Hiend Pompey is wonderfully defirous of 


* obtaining a power like that of Sylla; I fell you no more than 
% what I know, for he makes no ſecret of it.“ And again: Hoc 


turpe Cneius noſter biennia ante cogitavit ; ita Sylla turit autmus- 


ejus, et profecripturit. Ibid, ep. 10. Pompey has been forming 
„this infamous deſign for theſe two years paſt ; fo ſlrongly is he 
« bent upon imitating Sylla, and proſcribing like him.!“ Hence 


we fee how happy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars, Cæſar, 


and not Pompey, proved the conqueror. 

+ He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and 
at the ſame time was declared conſul for the year enſuing. This 
was a peculiar honour, to gain the conſulate without firſt bearing 
the ſubordinate offices; but his two triumphs, and great ſervices, 
excuſed that deviation from the common rules, 
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the applic:tion with pleaſure, and made great intereſt with | 
the people in his behalf; declaring he ſhould take their 


giving hir Craſſus for a colleague, as kindly as their fa. 
vour to himſelf, 


Yet when they were elected conſuls, they diſagreed in 
every thing, and were embroiled in all their meaſures. - 


Craſſus had moſt intereſt with the ſenate, and Pompey 
with the people. For he had reſtored them the tribunal 


power, and had ſuffered a law to be made, that judges 


ſhould again be appointed out of the equeſtrian order *, 
However, the molt agreeable ſpectacle of all to the people 


was Pompey himſelf, when he went to claim his exemp- 


tion from ſerving in the wars. It was the cuitom for a 
Roman knight, when he had ſerved the time ordered by 
law, to lead his horſe into the forum, before the two ma- 


giſtrates called cenſors ; and after having given account of 
the generals and other officers under whom he had made 


his campaigns, and of his own actions in them, to de- 
mand his diſcharge. On theſe occaſions they received 
proper marks of honour or diſgrace, according to their 
behaviour. | | | | 
Gellius and Lentulus were then cenſors, and had taken 
their ſeats in a manner that became their dignity, to re- 


view the whole equeſtrian order, when Pompey was ſeen 


at a diſtance with all the badges of his office, as conſul, 


leading his horſe by the bridle. As ſoon as he was near 


enough to be obſerved by the cenſors, he ordered his /ic- 
tors to make an opening, and advanced, with his horſe in 


hand, to the foot of the tribunal. The people were 


ſtruck with admiration, and a profound ſilence took place; 
at the ſame time a joy, mingled with reverence, was vi- 


ſible in the countenances of the cenſors. The ſenior cen- 


ſor then addreſſed him as follows : * Pompey the Great, 
« I demand of you, whether you have ſerved all the cam- 
“ paigns required by law??? He anſwered with a loud 
voice, © F have ſerved them all; and all under myſelf, as 
« general.” The people were ſo charmed with this an- 


 ſwer, that there was no end of their acclamations : At laſt, 


the cenſors roſe up, and conducted Pompey to his houſe, 


* L.. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he was prætor; and 
Plutarch ſays egain, becauſe Caius Gracchus had conveyed that pri- 
vilege to the knights fifty years before. 
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to indulge the multitude, who followed him with the loud- 
4 is plaudits. | | | . 
When the end of the conſulſhip approached, and his 
difference with Craſſus was increaling daily, Caius Au- 
relius *, a man who was of the equeſtrian order, but had 
never intermeddled with ſtate affairs, one dayy when the 
people were met in full aſſembly, aſcended the roftra, and 
laid, © Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, and com- 
E « manded him to acquaint the conſuls, that they muſt 
| « take care to be reconciled before they laid down their 
| « office.” Pompey ſtood ſtill, and held Bis peace; but 
| Craſſus went and give him his hand, and ſaluted him in 
| a friendly manner. At the fame time he addreſſed the 
people, as follows: „ I think, my fellow-citizens, there 
is nothing diſhonourable or mean in making the firſt _ 
© advances to Pompey, whom you ſcrupled not to dig- 
| «© mify with the name of the Great, when he was yet but 
« a beardleſs youth, and for whom you voted two triumphs 
| © before he was a ſenator.” Thus reconciled, they laid 
| down the conſulſhip. „ . 
Craſſus continued his former manner of life; but Pom- 
pey now ſeldom choſe to plead the cauſes of thoſe that 
applied to ham, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, 
he ſeldom appeared in public, and when he did it was 
always with a great train of friends and attendants; ſo = | 
| that it was not eaſy either to ſpeak to him or ſee him, but 4 
in the midſt of a crowd, He took pleaſure in having a $41 
number of retainers about him, becauſe he thought it 44 
gave him an air of greatneſs and majeſty, and he was per- 1 
ſuaded that dignity ſhould be kept from being ſoiled by 1 
the familiarity, and indeed by the very touch o the many. 1 
For thoſe who are raiſed to greatneſs hy arms, and know- {T0 
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not how to deſcend again to the equality gequired in a re- 45 
public, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 1 
ſume the robe of peace. The ſoldier is deſirous to pre- _ 
ſerve the rank in the forum which he had in the field; and 1 
he who cannot diſtinguiſh himſelf in the field, thinks it {8 
tolerable to give place in the adminiſtration too. When, 1 
therefore, the latter has got the man who ſhone in camps 7 
and triumphs, into the aſſemblies at home, and finds him 10 
attempting to maintain the ſame pre- eminence there, ef 1 


; | | | =. 9 
* Ovatius Aurelius. 6h 
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courſe he endeavours to humble him; whereas, if the war. 


rior pretends not to take the lead in domeſtic councils, he 


is readily allowed the palm of military glory. This ſoon 
appeared from the ſubſequent events. 


The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia, 


Their progreſs was the more dangerous, becauſe at firſt it 


was little taken notice of, In the Mithridatic war they 
aſſumed new confidence and courage, on account of ſome 
ſervices they had rendered the king. After this, the Ro. 


mans being engaged in civil wars at the very gates of their 


capital, the fea was left unguarded, and the pirates ly 
degrees attempted higher things ; they not only attacked 
ſhips, but iflands and maritime towns. Many perſons, 
diſtinguiſhed for their wealth, their birth, and their ca. 
pacity, embarked with them, and aſſiſted in their depre- 
ditions, as if their employment had been worthy the am- 


bition of men of honour, 'They had 1n various places 


arſenals, ports, and watch towers, alt ſtrongly fortified, 


Their fleets were not only extremely well-manned, ſup- 


plied with ſkilful pilots, and fitted for their buſineſs by 


their lightneſs and celerity; but there was a parade of a. 


nity about them more mortifying than their ſtrength, in 
gilded ſterns, purple canopies, and plated oars ; as if they 
took a pride and triumphed in their villany. Muſie re- 


_ ſounded, and drunken revels were exhibited on every coall, 
Here generals were made priſoners ; there the cities the 


pirates had taken were paying their ranſom ; all to the 


great diſgrace of the Roman power. The number of thei 


galleys amounted to a thouſand, and the cities they were 
maſters of to four hundred. 

Temples, which had food inviolably ſacred till that 
time, they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo 
at Claros, that where he was worſhipped under the title 


of Didymzus *, that of the Cabiri in Samothrace, that 


of Ceres + at Hermiona, that of Æſculapius at Epidaurus, 
thoſe of Neptune in the Iſthmus, at Tænarus and in Cz 


lauria, thoſe of Apollo at Actium and in the Iſle of Leucas, 


* So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus. 
+ Pauſanias /in Laconic. ) tells us the Lacedæmonians worſhi) 
Ceres under the name of Ch:bonia 5 and (in Corinthiac.) he gives ut 
the reaſon of her having that name: The Argives ſay, that 
* Chthonia, the daughter of Colontas, having been faved out of“ 


© conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hermione, built a temp! 
* to that goddeſs, who was worſhipped there under the name ei 
* Chthonia,” 
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thoſe of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the promontory 


Jof Lacinium “. 


They likewiſe offered ſtrange ſacrifices; thoſe of Olym- 


pus I mean; and they celebrated certain ſecret myſteries, 
among winch thoſe of Mithra continue to this day 4, being 
originally inſtituted by them. They not only inſulted the 
Romans at ſea, but infeſted the great roads, and plundered 
the villas near the coaſt : They carried off Sextilius and 
E Bellinns, two prætors, in their purple robes, with all 
their ſcrvants and /ifors, They ſcized the daughter of 
Antony, a man who had been honoured with a triumph, 
as he was going to her country houſe, and he was forced 
to pay a large ranſom for her, 


But the moſt contemptuous circumſtance of all was, that 


| when they had taken a priſoner, and he cried out that he 
| was a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended 
to be ſtruck with terror, ſmote their thighs, and fell upon 


their knees to aſk him pardon, The poor man ſeeing them 


| thus humble themſelves before him, thought them in ear- 


| neit, and ſaid he would forgive them; for ſome were ſo 


officious as to put on his ſhoes, and others to help him on 
wich his gown, that his quality might no more be miſtaken, 


When they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for 
ſome time, they let a ladder down into the ſea, and bade 
him go in peace; and, if he refuſed to do it, they puſhed 
him off the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuſcan ſea, ſo 
that the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely 
cat off, The conſequence of which was, that their mar- 
kets were not ſupplied, and they had reaſon to apprehend 


a famine. This, at laſt, put them upon ſending Pompey 
to clear the ſea of pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompey's in- 


timate friends, propoſed the decree ||, which created him, 


* 'The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leucanium, but 


two manuſcripts give us Lacinium, Livy often mentions Juno Lacinia, 
+ Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near Pha- 
ſclis in Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates, 
What ſort of ſacrifices they uſed to offer there is not known, | 
According to Herodotus, the Perſians worſhipped Venus under 
the nane of Mithres, or Mithra ; but the fun is worſhipped in that 
country: | 
| This law was made in the-year of Rome 686. The crafty tribune, 


when he propoſed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in 


tte thirty-ninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius, as appears 
loi Cicero, was a man of infamous character. PEE, 
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not admiral, but monarch, and inveſted him with abſolute cl 
power. The decree gave him the empire of the ſea as far ca 
as the Pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four hundred 50 
furlongs from the coaſts, There were few parts of the bl 
Roman empire which this commiſſion did not take in; and * 
the moſt conſiderable of the barbarous nations, and moſt 
powerful kings, were, moreover, comprehended in it. an 
Beſide this, he was empowered to chooſe out of the ſenator: gl! 


fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, in ſuch diſtricts, and on 
with ſuch authority as he ſhould appoint. He was to take ret 


from the quæſtors, and other public receivers, what money MW th 
he pleaſed, and equip a fleet of two hundred ſail. The ex) 
number of marine forces, of mariners and rowers, was left pe 
entirely to his diſcretion, fun 

When this decree was read in the aſſembly, the people m 
received it with inconceivable pleaſure. The moſt reſpect- po 


able part of the ſenate ſaw, indeed, that ſuch an abſolute W ®" 
and unlimited power was above envy, but they conſidered MW the 
it as a real object of fear. They therefore all, except MW b 
Cæſar, oppoſed its paſſing into a law. He was for it, not MW le. 
out of regard for Pompey, but to inſinuate himſelf into the Pr 
good graces of the people, which-he had long been court- Pl 
ing. The reſt were very ſevere in their expreſſions againſt 
Pompey ; and one of the conſuls venturing to fay “, * 1M 
« he imitates Romulus, he will not eſcape his fate,“ was wh 
in danger of being pulled in pieces by the populace. WM 

It is true, when Catulus rofe up to {peak againſt the law, MW * 
out of reverence for his perſon they liſtened to him with II © 
great attention. After he had freely given Pompey the II bre 
honour that was his due, and ſaid much in his praiſe, he MI © 


_ adviſed them to ſpare him, and not to expoſe ſuch a man ch: 
to ſo many dangers ; “ for where will you find another, A 
ſaid he, „if you loſe him ?? They anſwered with one bel 
voice, “ Yourſelf.” Finding his arguments had no effect, il © 


he retired. Then Roſcius mounted the roſtrum, but not 


a a man would give ear to him. However he made ſign f U 


to them with his fingers, that they ſhould not appoint ben 
Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. Incenſed at the "it 
propoſal, they ſet up ſuch a ſhout, that a crow, which 5 

8 e 


was flying over the forum, was ſtunned with the force of 
it, and fell down among the crowd. Hence we may con- 

The conſuls of this year were Calpurnius Piſo, and Acilus 
Glabrio. 9 * +2 
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dude, that when birds fall on ſuch occaſions, it is not be- 
cauſe the air is ſo divided with the ſhock as to leave a 
vacuum, but rather becauſe the ſound ſtrikes them like a 
blow, when it aſcends with ſuch force, and produces ſo 
| violent an agitation. | 

The aſſembly broke up that day, without coming to 
any reſolution. When the day came that they were to 
give their ſuffrages, Pompey retired into the country; and, 
on receiving information that the decree was paſſed, he 


returned to the city by night, to prevent the envy which 


the multitudes of people coming to meet him, would have 
excited, * Next morning at break of day he made his ap- 
pearance, -and attended the ſacrifice. After which, he 
ſummoned an afſembly, and obtained a grant of almoſt as 


much more as the firſt decree had given him. He was em- 
powered to fit out five hundred galleys, and to raiſe an 


army of a hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and five 

thouſand horſe. Twenty-four ſenators were ſelected, who 

had all been generals or prætors, and were appointed his 

WH licutenants ; and he had two quæſtors given him. As the 

dice of proviſions fell immediately, the people were greatly 

WH pleaſed, and it gave them occaſion to ſay, The very 
name of Pompey had terminated the war.” 

However, in purfuance of his charge, he divided the 

; WH whole Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieu- 

MW tenant for each, and aſſigning him a ſquadron. By.thus 


ſtationing his fleets in all quarters, he encloſed the pirates 


4 3s it were in a net, took great numbers of them, and 
e brought them into harbour. Such of their veſſels as had 
e diſperſed and made off in time, or could eſcape the general 
n chaſe, retired to Cilicia, like ſo many bees into a hive. 
A gainſt theſe he propoſed to go himſelf with ſixty of his 
e belt galleys; but firſt he reſolved to clear the Tuſcan ſea, 
„ end the coaſts of Africa, Sardinia, Corſica, and Sicily of 
tall piratical adventurers ; which he effected in forty days, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and thoſe of his lieu- 
I tenants. * But, as the conſul Piſo was indulging his malig- 
uty at home, in waſting his ſtores and diſcharging his ſea- 


elf by land through Tuſcany to Rome. 

As ſoon as the people were informed of his approach, 
they went in crowds to receive him, in the ſame manner 
% they had done a few days before, to conduct him on 14.8 


men, he ſent his fleet round to Brunduſium, and went him- 
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way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to the ſpecd 
with which he had executed his commiſſion, ſo far beyond 
all expectation, and to the ſuperabundant plenty which 
reigned in the markets. For this reaſon Piſo was in dan. 
ger of being depoſed from the conſulſhip, and Gabinius 
had a decree ready drawn up for that purpoſe, but Pom. 


pey would not ſuffer him to propoſe it. On the contrary, 


is ſpeech to the people was full of candonr and modera- 


tion; and when he had provided ſuch things as he wanted, 


he went to Brunduſium, and put to ſea again. Though he 
was ſtraitened for time, and in his haſte ſailed by many 
cities without calling, yet he ſtopped at Athens. He en- 
tered the town aad ſacrificed to the gods; after which he 
addreſſed the people, and then prepared to re-<mbarl im- 
mediately. As he went out of the gate he obierved two 
inſcriptions, each compriſed in one line. 


That within the gate was 
But know thyſelf a man, and be 2 god. 
That without | 
We wiſh'd, we faw ; we lov'd, and we ador'd, 


Some of the pirates who yet traverſed the ſeas, made 
their ſubmiſſion; and as he treated them in a humane man- 
ner, when he had them and their {hips in his power, others 
entertained hopes of mercy, and, avoiding the other offi- 
cers, furrendered themſelves to Pompey, together with 
their wives and children. He ſpared them all; and it was 
principally by their means that he found out and took a 


number who were guilty of unpardonable- crunes, and 


therefore had concealed themſelves. 
Still, however, there remained a great number, and in- 
deed the moit powerful part of theſe corſairs, who ſent 


their families, treaſures, and all uſcleſs hands, into caſtles 


and fortified towns: upon Mount Taurus. Then they 
manned their ſhips, and waited for Pompey at Coraceſium, 
in Cilicia. A battle enſued, and the pirates were defcated ; 
after which they retired into the fort. But they had not 
been long beſieged before they capitulated, and ſurrendered 
themſelves, together with the cities and iſlands which they 
had conquered and fortified, and which by their works, 


as well as ſituation, were almoſt impregnable. Thus the 
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war was finiſhed, and the whole force of the pirates de- 
ſtroyed, within three months at the fartheſt, _ 

Beſide the other veſſels, Pompey took ninety ſhips with 
heaks of braſs; and the priſoners amounted to twenty thou- 


ſand, He did not chooſe to put them to death, and at the 


{ame time he thought it wrong to ſuffer them to diſperſe, 
becauſe they were not only numerous, but warlike and ne- 
ceſſitous, and therefore would probably knit again and 
give future trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is 
neither a ſavage nor an unſocial creature; and when he be- 


comes ſo, it is by vices contrary to nature; yet even then 


he may be humanized by changing his place of abode, and 
accuſtoming him to a new manner of life; as beaſts that 
are naturally wild, put off their fierceneſs, when they 


| are kept in a domeſtic way. For this reaſon he determined 


to remove the pirates to a great diſtance from the ſea, and 
bring them to taſte the ſweets of civil life, by living in 


| cities, and by the culture of the ground. He placed ſome 
of them in the little towns of Cilicia, which were almoſt 


deſolate, and which received them with pleaſure, becauſe 
at the fame time he gave them an additional proportion of 


lands. He repaired the city of Soli“, which had lately 
been diſmantled and deprived of its inhabitants by Ti- 


granes, king of Armenia, and peopled it with a number 
of theſe corſairs. The remainder which was a conſider- 
able body, he planted in Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, 
though 1t had a large and fruitful territory, was in want 
of inhabitants. - 5 
Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault 
with theſe proceedings ; but his conduct with reſpect to 
Mctellus in Crete, was not agreeable to his beſt friends. 
This was a relation of that Metellus who commanded in 


conjunction with Pompey in Spain, and he had been ſent 


nto Crete ſome time before Pompey was employed in this 
war. For Crete was the ſecond nurſery of pirates after 
Cilicia. Metellus had deſtroyed many neſts of them there, 
md the remainder, who were beſieged by him at this time, 
dreſſed themſelves to Pompey as ſuppliants, and invited 
bim into the iſland, as included in his commiſſion, and 


falling within the diſtance he had a right to carry his arms 


from the ſea. He liſtened to their application, and by let- 


* He called it after his own name Pompeiopolis. 
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ter enjoined Metellus to take no farther ſteps in the war, 


At the ſame time he ordered the cities of Crete not to obey 
Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his own lieutenants, 
whom he ſent to take the command. 

Octavius went in among the beſieged, and fought on 
their fide. A circumſtance which rendered Pompey not 


only odious, but ridiculous. For what could be more 


abſurd, than to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo blinded by his envy 
and jealouſy of Metellus, as to lend his name and autho. 


rity to a crew of profligate wretches, to be uſed as a kind 
of amulet to defend them? Achilles was not thought to 


behave like a man, but like a frantic youth carried away 
by an extravagant paſſion for fame, when he made ſigns 


to his troops not to touch Hector, 


Leſt ſome ſtrong arm ſhould ſnatch the glorious prize 
Betore Pelides. | 


But Pompey fought for the common enemies of man- 


kind, in order to deprive a prætor, who was labouring to 


deſtroy them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, 


however, purſued his operations, till he took the pirates 
and put them all to death. As for Octavius, he expoſed 
him in the camp as an object of contempt, and loaded him 


with reproaches, after which he diſmiſſed him. | 
When news was brought to Rome, that the war with 
the pirates was finiſhed, and that Pompey was beſtowing 


his leiſure upon viſiting the cities, Manilius, one of the 


tribunes of the people propoſed a decree which gave him 


all the provinces and forces under the command of 


Lucullus, adding likewiſe Bithynia, which was then go- 


verned by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the war 


againſt Mithridates and Tigranes; for which purpoſe he 
was alſo to retain his naval command. This was ſubjecting 


at once the whole Roman empire to one man. For, the 


provinces which the former decree did not give him, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Up- 
per Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by this, together 
with all the forces, which, under Lucullus, had defeated 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 


By this law, Lucullus was deprived” of the honours he | 
had dearly earned, and had a perſon to ſucceed him in his 


triumph, rather than in the war; but that was not the 
thing which affected the patricians moſt, They were per- 
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ſuaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injuſtice 
and ingratitude; but it was a much more painful circum- 
ſtance, to think of a power in the hands of Pompey, which 
they could call nothing but a tyranny *, They therefore 
cxhorted and encouraged each other to oppoſe the law, and 
maintain their liberty, Yet when the time came, their 
{ear of the people prevailed, and no one ſpoke on the oc- 
caſion but Catulus. He urged many arguments againſt 
the bill; and when he found they had no effect upon the 
commons, he addreſſed himſelf to the ſenators, and called 
upon them many times from the roſtrum, To ſzek ſome 


% mountain, as their anceſtors had done, ſome rock whi- 


«© ther they might fly for the preſervation of liberty.“ 
We are told, however, that the bill was paſſed by all 
the tribes , and almoſt the ſame univerſal authority con- 
ferred upon Pompey in his abſence, which Sylla did not 
gain but by the ſword, and by carrying war into the 
bowels of his country. When Pompey received the letters 
which notified his high promotion, and his friends, who 
happened to be by, congratulated him on the occaſion, 
he is ſaid to have kit his brows, ſmote his thigh, and ex- 


preſſed himſelf as if he was already. overburdened and 
wearied with the weight of power Þ : * Alas! is there no 


* end of my conflicts? How much better would it have 
been to be one of the undiſtinguiſned many, than to be 
6 perpetually engaged in war? Shall I never be able to 


* fly from envy to a rural retreat, to domeſtic happineſs, 


© and conjugal endearments ??? Even his friends were un- 


able to bear the diſſimulation of this ſpeech. They knew 


that the flame of his native ambicion and luſt of power 
was blown up to a greater height by the difference he had 


*< We have then got at laſt,” ſaid they, © a ſovereign ; the republic 
* 15 changed into a monarchy ; the ſervices of Lucullus, the honour 
* of Glabrio and Marcius, two zcalous and worthy ſenators, are to 
be ſacrificed to the promotion of Pompey. Sylla never carried 
„his tyranny ſo far.“ 

Two great men ſpoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero and 
Cefar, The former aimed at the conſulate, which Pompey's party 
could more eaſily procure him, than that of Catulus and the ſenate, 
As for Cæſar, he was delighted to ſce the people inſenſibly loſe that 
r<publican ſpirit and love of liberty, which might one day obſtruct 
ine vaſt 3 he had already formed, | 

ls it poſſible to read this without recolleQing the fimilar cha- 
racter of our Richard the Third? 
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with Lucullus, and that he rejoiced the more in the preſent IM «. 
preference, on that account. | q 40 

His actions ſoon unmaſked the man. He cauſed public 
notice. to be given in all places within his commiſſion, that W «: 


the Roman troops were to repair to him, as well as the «. 
kings and princes their allies, Wherever he went, he . 
annulled the acts of Lucullus, remitting the fines he had 
impoſed, and taking away the rewards he had given. In in 
ſhort, he omitted no means to ſhow the partizans of that . 
general, that all his authority was gone. ee 
Lucullus, of courſe, complained of this treatment; and. 
their common friends were of opinion, that it would be 
beſt for them to come to an interview; accordingly they Wh 


met in Galatia. As they had both given diſtinguiſhed e 
proofs of military merit, the /i&ors had entwined the rods Wt« ( 
of each with laurel. Lucullus had marched through a W« 


country full of flouriſhing groves, but Pompey's route was Wt 1 
dry and barren, without the ornament or advantage of Reet 
woods, His laurels, therefore, were parched and withered ; I 


which the ſervants of Lucullus no ſooner obſerved, than Por 
they freely ſupplied them with freſh ones, and crowned 
his faſces with them. This ſeemed to be an omen that 
Pompey would bear away the lionours and rewards of 
Lucullus's victories. Lncullus had been conſul before 
Pompey, and was the older man, but Pompey's two tri- 
umphs gave him the advantage in point of dignity, 

Their interview had at firſt the face of great politeneſs 
and civility. They began with mutual compliments and 
congratulations; but they ſoon loſt fight even of candoui 
and moderation; they procecded to abuſive language; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus 
accufing Pompey of an inſatiable luſt of power; inſomuch 

that their friends found it difficult to prevent violence. Af. 
ter this, Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands in 
Galatia, as a conquered country, and made other con- 
derable grants. But Pompey, who encamped at a little 
diſtance from him, declared he would not ſuffer his orders 
to be carried into execution, and ſeduced all his ſoldiers, 
except ſixteen hundred, who, he knew, were ſo mutinous 
that they would be as unſerviceable to him as they had 
been ill- affected to their old general. Nay, he ſcrupled 
not to diſparage the conduct of Lucullus, and to repreſent | 
his actions in a deſpicable light.“ The battles of Lucul- 
| 2 


| « lus,” he ſaid, „were only mock-battles, and he had 
„ fought with nothing but the ſhadows of Kings ; but that 
ait was left for him to contend with real ſtrength, and 
„well diſciplined armies : fince Mithridates had betaken 
E « himſelf to ſwords and ſhields, and knew how to make 
proper uſe of his cavalry.” 


E ing, © That it was nothing new to Pompey to fight with 
„ phantoms and ſhadows of war: for, like a daſtardly 
bird, he had been accuſtomed to prey upon thoſe whom 
„ he had not killed, and to tear the poor remains of a 
% dying oppoſition. Thus he had arrogated to himſelf 
the conqueſt of Sertorius, of Lepidus, and Spartacus, 
„ which originally belonged to Metellus, to Catulus, and 
[« Craſſus, Conſequently, he did not wonder that he was 
come to claim the honour of finiſhing the wars of Ar- 
% menia and Pontus, after he had thruſt himſelf into the 
[6 triumph over the fugitive ſlaves.“ | | 
In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome; and 
Pompey having fecured the ſea from Phœnicia to the Bof- 
phorus, marched in queſt of Mithridates, who had an 
army of thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
but durſt not ſtand an engagement. That prince was in 
poſſeſſion of a ſtrong and ſecure poſt upon a mountain, 
wich he quitted upon Pompey's approach, becauſe it was 
deſtitute of water. Pompey encamped in the ſame place; 
and conjecturing from the nature of the plants and the 
crevices in the mountain, that ſprings might be found, he 
videred a number of wells to be dug, and the camp was 
in a ſhort time plentifully ſupplied with water *, He was 
wot a little ſurpriſed that this did not occur to Mithridates 
Kring the whole time of his encampment there. 
after this, Pompey followed him to his new camp, and 
wa line of circumvallation round him. Mithridates 


fl. ond a fiege of forty-five days, after which he found means 
Je Wd ical off with his beſt troops, having firſt killed all the 
sek, and ſuch as could be of no ſervice. Pompey over- 
rs, ok him near the Euphrates, and encamped over againſt 
bus n; but fearing he might paſs the river unperceived, 
ad e dre out his troops at midnight. At that time Mithri- 
led Nies is faid to have had a dream prefigurative of what 
ent | | | 

cul- ., Fauhis Emilius had done the ſame thing long before in the 


Macedonian war, 


E 2 
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On the other hand, Lucullus defended himſelf by obſerv- 
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Sea, failing with a favourable wind, and in fight of the 


In the dark. He thought it ſufficient to ſurround them, f 


and, in their 1 vaſt numbers were ſlain, They lof 
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King, and took care of his horſe, till they reached 


— EEE Ent See 
. > 82 = 2 * je Rs 


was to befal him, He thought he was upon the Pontie 


Boſphorus ; ſo that he felicitated his friends in the ſhip, 
like a man perfectly ſafe, and already in harbour. But 
ſuddenly he beheld himſelf in the moſt deſtitute condition, 
ſwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in al 
the agitation which this dream produced, his fricne; 


awaked him, and told him that Pompey was at hand, Ml © 
He was now under a neceſſity of fighting for his camp, x 
and his generals drew up the forces with all poſſible ex. R 
pedition. 75 | | ? 

Pompey ſeeing them prepared, was loth to riſk a battle - 


fo as to prevent their flight ; and what inclined him {lil 
more to wait for daylight, was the conſideration that hu t. 
troops were much better than the enemy's. . However, the 


oldeſt of kis officers entreated him to proceed immediately 5 
to the attack, and at laſt prevailed. It was not indceg „ 
very dark: for the moon, though near her ſctting, gate be 
light enough to diſtinguiſh objects. But it was a great 55 


diſadvantage to the Eing's troops, that the moon was le 
low, and on the backs of the Romans; becauſe ſhe pro 
jected their ſhadows ſo far before them, that the enemy) 
could form no juſt eſtimate of the diſtances, but thinkin 
them at hand, threw their javelins before they could de 
the leaſt execution. 5 | 

The Romans perceiving their miſtake, advanced to thi 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were il 
ſuch a conſternation that they made not the leaſt ſtangg 


above ten thouſand men, and their camp was taken. 
for Mithridates, he broke through the Romans with eigil 
hundred horſe, in the beginning of the engagemenk 
That corps, however, did not follow him far before the 
diſperſed, and left him with only three of his peop'4 
one of which was his concubine Hypſicratia, a woman g 
ſuch a maſculine and daring ſpirit, that the king uſed Q 
call her Hypſicrates. She then rode a Perſian horſe, at 
was dreſſed in a man's habit, of the faſhion of that nl 
tion. She complained not in the leaſt of the length 
the march; and beſide that fatigue, ſhe waited on t 


POMPEY. 1 


eaſtle of Inora *, where the king's treaſure, and his moſt 
raluable moveables were depoſited. Mithridates took out 
thence many rich robes, and beſtowed them on thoſe who 
zepaired to him after their flight. He furnithed each of 
his friends, too, with a quantity of poiſon, that none of 
them, againſt their will, might come alive into the ene- 
my's hands. 5 | 1 | 
From Inora his deſign was to go to Tigranes in Arme- 
nia. But Tigranes had given up the cauſe, and ſet a price 


| of no leſs than a hundred talents upon his head. He 


therefore changed his route, and having paſſed the head 
of the Euphrates, directed his flight through Colchis. 
In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his 
father, and was gone to meet the Roman general at the 
river Araxes. This river takes its riſe near the ſource of 
the Euphrates, but bends its courſe eaſtward, and empties 
itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. Pompey and young Tigranes, 
in their march, received the homage of the cities through 
which they paſſed. As for T:granes, the father, he had 
been lately defeated by IL. ucullus; and now, being in- 
formed that Pompey was of a mild and humane diſpoſi- 
tion, he received a Roman garriſon into his capital; and 
taking his friends and relations with him, went to ſurren- 
der himſelf. As he rode up to the intrenchments, two 
of Pompey's /ifors came and ordered him to diſmount, 
and enter on foot; aſſuring him that no man was ever 
ſeen on horſeback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, 
and even took off his ſword, and gave it them. As pon 
33 he came before Pompey, he pulled off his diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet. What was ſtill worſe, he 
was going to proſtrate himſelf, and embrace his knees, 
But Pompey preventing it, took him by the hand, and 
placed him on one fide of him, and his fon on the other. 
Then addrefling himſelf to the father, he ſaid, “ As to 
„what you had loſt before, you loſt it to Lucullus. It 
„ was he who took from you Syria, Phenicia, Cilicia, 
* Galatia, and Sophene. But what you kept till my 
* time, I will reſtore you, on condition you pay the Ro- 
mans a fine of ſix thouſand talents for the injury you 


* It ſeems, from a paſſage in Strabo (b. xii.), that, inſtead of 
ira, we ſhould read Sinoria : For that was one of the many fortreſ- 
es Mitkridates had built between the Greater and the Leſs Armenia, 
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„have done them. Your ſon I will make king of 80. 
ee phene,”” 1 5 
Tigranes thought himſelf ſo happy in theſe terms, and 
in finding that the Romans ſaluted him king, that in the 
joy of his heart he promiſed every private ſoldier half 3 
mina, every centurion ten minas, and every tribune a ta. 
lent. But his ſon was little pleaſed at the determination 
and when he was invited to ſupper, he ſaid, “ He had no 
% need of ſuch honours from Pompey ; for he could find 
“another Roman.” Upon this he was bound, and re- 
ferved in chains for the triumph. Not long after Phraätes, 


king of Parthia, ſent to demand the young prince, as his 


fon-in-law, and to propoſe that the Euphrates ſhould be the 
boundary between him and the Roman empire. Pompey 
anſwered, "That Tigranes was certainly nearer to his fa- 
« ther than his father-in-law ; and as for the boundary, 
&« juſtice ſhould direct it. | 85 

When he had deſpatched this affair, he left Afranius to 
take care of Armenia, and marched himſelf to the coun- 
tries bordering on Mount Caucaſus, through which he 


muſt neceſſarily paſs, in ſearch of Mithridates. The Al. 


banians and Iberians are the principal nations in thoſe 


parts. The Iberian territories touch upon the Moſchian 


mountains and the kingdom of Pontus; the Albanians 


{tretch more to the eaſt, and extend to the Caſpian Sea. 


The Albanians at firſt granted Pompey a paſſage: But as | 


winter overtook him in their dominions, they took the op- 
portunity of the Saturnalia, which the Romans obſerve 
religiouſſy, to aſſemble their forces to the number of forty 
thouſand men, with a reſolution to attack them; and for 
that purpoſe paſſed the Cyrnus “. The Cyrnus riſes: in 


the Therian mountains, and being joined in its courle by 


the Araxes from Armenia, it diſcharges itſelf, by twelve 


mouths, into the Caſpian Sea, Some fay, the Araxes 


does not run into it T, but has a ſeparate channel, and | 


empties itſelf near it into the ſame ſea. 


Pompey ſuffered them to pals the river, though it was in 


his power to have hindered it; and when they were all got 


over, he attacked and routed them, and killed great num- 


* Strabo and Pliny call this river Cyrus, and fo Plutarch proba- 
bly wrote it. | 

+ This is Strabo's opinion, in which he is followed by the mo- 
dern geographers, . 
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hers on the ſpot. Their king ſent ambaſſadors to ſpeak 
for mercy ; upon which Pompey forgave him the violence 
he had offered, and entered into alliance with him. This 
done, he marched againſt the Iberians, who were equally 
numerous, and more warlike, and who were very deſirous 
to ſignalize their zeal for Mithridates, by repulſing Pom- 
pey. The Iberians were never ſubject to the Medes or 
Perſians ; They eſcaped even the Macedonian yoke, be- 


cauſe Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania in haſte. 


Pompey, however, defeated this people too, in a great 
battle, in which he killed no leſs than nine thouſand, and 
took above ten thouſand priſoners, _ 

After this, he threw himſelf into Colchis ; and Servilius 
came and joined him at the mouth of the Phaſis, with the 
feet appointed to guard the Euxine Sea. The purſuit of 
Mithridates was attended with great difficulties : for he 
had concealed himſelf among the nations ſettled about the 
Boſphorus and the Palus Mæotis. Beſides, news was 
brought Pompey that the Albanians had revolted, and 


taken up arms again. The deſire of revenge determined 


him to march back, and chaſtife them. But it was with 
infinite trouble and danger that he paſſed the Cyrnus again, 


the barbarians having fenced it on their fide with palli- 
fades all along the banks. And when he was over, he had 


a large country to traverſe, which afforded no water. This 
laſt difficulty he provided againſt, by filling ten thouſand 


bottles ; and purſuing his march, he found the enemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river Abas *, to the number 


of ſixty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, but 
many of them ill-armed, and provided with nothing of the 
defenſive kind but ſkins of beaſts. 
They were commanded by the king's brother, named 
Coſis; who, at the beginning of the battle, fingled out 
Pompey, and ruſhing in upon him, ſtruck his javelin into 
the joints of his breaſtplate. Pompey, in return, run him 
through with his ſpear, and laid him dead on the ſpot. It 
is ſaid that the Amazons came to the aſſiſtance of the bar- 
barians, from the mountains near the river Thermodon, and 


fought in this battle. The Romans, among the plunder | 


of the field, did, indeed, meet with bucklers in the form of a 


_ * This river takes its riſe in the mountains of Albania, and Calls 
| into the Caſpian Sea. Ptolemy calls it A!banus, | : 
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half- moon, and ſuch buſkins as the Amazons wore ; but 
there was not the body of a woman found among the dead. 
They inhabit that part of Mount Caucaſus which ſtretches 
towards the Hyrcanian Sea, and are not next neighbours 
to the Albanians *; for Gelæ and Leges lie between; but 
they meet that people, and ſpend two months with them 


every year on the banks of the Thermodon: After which 


they retire to their own country, where they live without 
the company of men, | 5 | 

After this action, Pompey deſigned to make his way to 
the Caſpian Sea, and march by its coaſts into Hyrcania +; 
but he found the number of venomous ſerpents. ſo trouble. 
ſome, that he was forced to return, when three days marc! 
more would have carried him as far as he propoſed t.— 


The next route he took was into Armenia the Lefs, where 


he gave audience to ambaſſadors from the kings of the 


Elynizans || and Medes, and diſmiſſed them with letters 


_ expreflive of his regard, Mean time the king of Parthia 


had entered Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage to 
the ſubjeQs of Trgranes. Againſt him Pompey ſent Afra- 
nius, who put him to the rout, and purſued him as far as 
the province of Arbelis. FRE CEN ; 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought before Pompey, he touched not one, but ſent them 
to their parents or huſbands ; for moſt of them were either 
daughters or wives of the great officers and principal per- 
ſons of the kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the hirit 
favourite, and had the care of a fort where the beſt part 
of the king's treaſure was lodged, was the daughter of a 
poor old muſician, She ſung one evening to Mithridates 


* The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, were numerous, but 


ill difciplined. Their offenfive weapons were darts and arrows, and 


their defenſive armour was made of the ſkins of beaſts, _ 

T —EXarvuy tri Thy Toxanucy xa: KanTiny 6.000%) Plutarch 
mention the Caſpian Sca after Hyrcania. But as that ſea lies very 
near Albania, there was no neceſſity for Pompey to go through 
Hyrcania to it. Perhaps Plutarch meant the other extremity of the 


Caſpian Sea, 
} Too Nox tutewy aneagur, The former Engliſh tranſlator erro- 
neouily renders this, was forced to retreat after three days merch. 
| Strabo (lib. xvi.) places the Elymæans in that part of Affyria 
which borders upon Media, and mentions three provinees belonging 
to them, Gabiane, Mefſabatice, and Corbiane. He adds, that they 
were powerful enough to refuſe ſubmiſſion to the king of Parthis. 
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at an entertainment, and he was ſo much pleaſed with her 
that he took her to his bed that night, and ſent the old 
man home in no very good humour, becauſe he had taker, 
his daughter, without condeſcending to ſpeak one kind 
word to him. But when he waked next morning, he ſaw 
tables covered with veſſels of gold and filver, a great re- 
tinue of eunuchs and pages, who offered him Je OL 
rich robes, and before his gate a horſe with ſuch magni- 


ficent furniture, as is provided for thoſe who are called 


the king's friends. All this he thought nothing but an 


inſult and burleſque upon him, and therefore prepared for 
flight; but the ſervants ſtopped him, and affured him, 
that the king had given him the houſe of a rich nobleman 
lately deceaſed, and that what he ſaw was only the firſt 
fruits—a ſmall earneſt of the fortune he intended him. 
At laſt he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded that the ſcene 
was not viſionary ; he put on the purple, and mounted the 
horſe, and, as he rode through the city, cried out, © All 
« this is mine.” The inhabitants, of courſe, laughed at 
him; and he told them, They ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
« at this behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did 
not throw ſtones at them.“ „„ . 


From ſuch a glorious ſource ſprung STRAT ONCE, 


She ſurrendered to Pompey the caſtle, and made him ma- 


ny magnificent preſents ; however, he took nothing but 
what might be an ornament to the ſolemaities of religion, 
and add luſtre to his triumph. The reſt he defired ſhe 
would keep for her own enjoyment. In like manner, 
when the king of Theria ſent him a bedftead, a table, and 
a throne, all of maſſy gold, and begged of him to accept 


* 


them as a mark of his regard, he bade the quæſtors apply 


them to the purpoſes of the public revenue. 

In the caftle of Cznon he found the private papers of 
Mithridates ; and he read them with ſome pleaſure, be- 
cauſe they diſcovered that prince's real character. From 
theſe memoirs it appeared, that he had taken off many 
perſons by poiſon, among whom were his own fon Aria- 


rathes and Alcæus of Sardis. His - pique againſt the 


latter took its riſe merely from his having better horſes - 

for the race than he. There were alſo interpretations,. 

both of his own dreams and thoſe of his wives; and the 

hfeirious letters which had paſſed 1 rhe 
8 
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nime. Theophanes pretends to ſay, that there was found 
among thoſe papers a memorial compoſed by Rutilius *, 
exhorting Mithridates to maſſacre all the Romans in Aſia. 
But moit people believe this was a malicious invention of 
Theophanes, to blacken Rutihus, whom probably he 
hated, becauſe he was a perfect contraſt to him; or it 


might be invented by Pompey, whoſe father was repre— 


ſented in Rutilius's hiſtories as one of the worſt of men. 

From Cznon Pompey marched to Amiſus; where his 
infatuating ambition put hun upon very obnoxious mea- 
ſures. He had cenſured Lucullus much for diſpoſing of 
provinces at a time when the war was alive, and for he- 
{towing other confiderable gifts and honours, which con- 
querors uſe to grant aiter their wars are abſolutely termi. 
nated. And yet when Mithridates was,maſter of the Boſ- 


phorus, and had aſſembled a very reſpectable army again, 


the ſame Pompey did the very thing he had cenfured.— 
As if he had finiſhed the whole, he diſpoſed of govern- 
ments, and diſtributed other rewards among his friends, 
On that occaſion many princes and generals, and among 
them twelve barbarian kings, appeared before him; and 
to gratify thoſe princes, when he wrote to the king of 
Parthia, he refuſed to.give him the title of King of Kings, 
by which he was uſvally addreſſed. 

He was paſſionately defirous to recover Syria, and pal- 
ſing from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the Red 
Sea, that he might go on conquering every way to the 
Ocean which ſurrounds the world. In Africa he was the 
firit whoſe conqueſts extended to the Great Sea; in Spain 
he ſtretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic; and in 
his late purſuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of 
reaching the Hyrcanian Sca. In order, therefore, to take 
the Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, he began his 
march; the rather, becauſe he ſaw it difficult to hunt out 


Mithridates with a regular force, and that he was much 


harder to deal with in his flight than in battle. For this 
reaſon, he ſaid, * He would leave him a ſtronger enemy 
« than the Romans to cope with, which was famine.” In 
purſuance of this intention, he ordered a number of ſhips 


P. Rutilius Rufus was conſul in the year of Rome 649. Cicero 
gives him a great character. He was afterwards baniſhed into 
Aſia, and when Sylla recalled him, he refuſed to return. He wrote 
z.Roman hiſtory in Greek, which Appian made great uſe ot. 


POMPEY, | $3 
tn cruiſe about, and prevent any veſſels from entering the 
Boſphorus with proviſions; and that death ſhould be the 
puniſhment for ſuch as were taken 1n the attempt. | 

As he was upon his march with the beſt part of his 
army, he found the bodies of thoſe Romans, who fell in 
the unfortunate battle between Triarius“ and Mithridates, 
{ill uninterred. He gave them an honourable burial ; 
and the omiſſion of it ſeems to have contributed not a 
little to the averſion the army had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he ſubdued the 
Arabians about Mount Amanus by his lieutenant Afra- 
nius, and deſcended himſelf into Syria; which he con- 
verted into a Roman province, becauſe it had no lawful 
king T. He reduced Judea, and took its king Ariſtoblus 
priſoner. He founded ſome cities, and ſet others free; 
puniſhing the tyrants who had enſlaved them. But moſt of 
his time was ſpent in adminiſtering jultice, and in deciding 
the diſputes between cities and princes. Where he could 
not go himſelf, he ſent his friends: The Armenians and 
Parthians, for inſtance, having referred the difference they 
had about fome territory, to his decifion, he ſent three ar- 
bitrators to ſettle the affair. His reputation as to power 
was great, and it was equally reſpectable as to virtue and 
moderation. This was the thing which palliated moſt 
of his faults, and thoſe of his miniſters. He knew not 
how to reſtrain or puniſh the offences of thoſe he employ- 
ed, but he gave fo gracious a reception to thoſe who came 
to complain of them, that they went away not ill. ſatisfied 
with all they had ſuffered from their avarice and oppreſ- 
f10n. 5 | 

His firſt favourite was Demetrius his enfranchiſed ſlave ; 
1 young man, who, in other reſpects, did not want under- 
ſtanding, but who made an infolent uſe of his good for- 
tune. They tell us this ſtory of him: Cato the philoſa- 
pher, then a young man, but already celebrated for his 


* Triarius was defeated by Mithridates three years before Fom- 
pey's march into Syria. He had twenty-three tridungs, and a hun- 
hs and fifty centurions killed in thas battle ; and his camp was 
taken. ns 

7 Pompey took the temple of ſeruſalem, killing no leſs than twelve 
thouſand Jews in the action. He entered the temple contrary to 
their law, but had the moderation not to touch any of the holy uten- 
l1!s, or the treaſure belonging to it. Ariſtobulus preſented him with 
1 golden vine, valued at five hundred talents, which he afterward- 
conſecrated in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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virtue and greatneſs of mind, went to ſee Antioch, when 
mpey was not there. According to cuſtom, he travelled 
on foot, but his friends accompanied him on horſeback, 


When he approached the city, he ſaw a great number of 


people before the gates, all in white, and on the way a 
troop af young men ranged on one ſide, and of boys on 
the other. This gave the philoſopher pain; for he thought 
it a compliment intended him, which he did not want.— 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk with 
nim. As ſoon as they were near enough to be ſpoke wit}; 
the maſter of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, 
and a ftaff of office in his hand, came up and aſked them, 
Where they had left Demetrius, and when he might 
«© be expected? Cato's companions laughed, but Cato 
ſaid only, „Alas, poor city!“ and fo — * on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the inſolence 
of Demetrius, becaute Pompey bore with it himſelf, Very 
often, when Pompey was waiting to receive company, 
Demetrius feated himſelf in a diſreſpectful manner at 
*ible, with his cap of liberty“ pulled over bis ears. Pe- 
fore his return to Italy he had purchaſed the pleaſanteſt 
villas about Rome, with magnificent apartments for en- 
tertaining his friends ; and ſome of the moſt elegant and 
expenſive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pompey 
himſelf was ſatisfied with an indifferent houſe till his third 
triumph, Afterwards, he built that beautiful and cele- 
brated theatre in Rome; and as an appendage to it, built 
himſelf a houſe, much handſomer than the former, but not 
oltentatiouſly great; for he who came to be maiter of it 
after him, at his firſt entrance was ſurpriſed, and aſked, 
„Where was the room in which Pompey the Great uſed 
© to ſup ?? Such is the account we have of theſe matters. 

The King of Arabia Petræa had hitherto conſidered the 
Romans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid 


of Pompey, and ſent letters to acquaiut him, that he was 


* The word {a7 ſignifies here the cap of liberty worn by frecd- 
en, not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Romans 
nad to cover their heads with. Indeed, they went bareheaded. s 

+ The Latin tranſlator renders v 36nT1puy.ra #%AMSE pulcher- I 
ima gymnaſia ; and Dacier, les plus beaux parces peur les exercices de la 
Jeuneſſe ; but Athenæus (I. x.) gives us a more appoſite ſenſe of the | 
word gen 26xuoJu ra ruh Dining-rooms might be c 
genres, becauſe youth and mürth convey ſimilar ideas, : 
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ready to obey all his commands. Pompey, to try the ſin- 
cerity of his profeſſions, marched againſt Petra. May 
blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no better than 
a pretext to be excuſed purſuing Mithridates, againſt 
whom they would have had him. turn, as againſt the 
ancient enemy of Rome; and an enemy, who, according 
to all accounts, had fo far recovered his ſtrength, as to 
propoſe marching through Scythia and Pæonia into Italy, 
On the other hand, Pompey was of opinion that it was 
much eaſier to ruin him when at the head of an army, 


than to take him in his flight, and therefore would not 


zmuſe himfelf witlr a fruitleſs purſuit, but rather choſe to 
wait for a new emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn 
his arms to another quarter. i 
Fortune ſoon reſolved the doubt. He had advanced 
near Petra, and encamped for that day, and was takin 
ſome exerciſe on horſeback without the trenches, when 


meſſengers arrived from Pontus; and it was plain they 


brought good news, becauſe the points of their ſpears 
were crowned with laurel, The ſoldiers ſeeing this, ga- 
thered about Pompey, who was inchned to finiſh his 
exerciſe before he opened the packet; but they were ſo 
earneſt in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him 
to alight and take it. He entered the camp with it in 
his hand; and as there was no tribunal ready, and the 
ſoldiers were too impatient to raiſe one of turf, which 
was the common method, they piled a number of pack- 
ſaddles one upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, 
and gave them this information: “ Mithridates is dead. 
« He killed himſelf upon the revolt of his ſon Pharnaces. 
„% And Pharnaces has ſeized all that belonged to his fa- 
« ther; which he declares he has done for himſelf and 


* the Romans.“ 


At this news the army, as might be expected, gave a 


Tooſe to their joy, which they expreſſed in ſacrifices to the 
gods, and in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thou- 
land of their enemies had been ſlain in Mithridates. Pom- 
pey having thus brought the campaign, and the whole war, 
to a concluſion fo happy, and ſo far beyond has hopes, 
immediately quitted Arabia, traverſed the provinces be- 
tween that and Galatia- with great rapidity, and ſoon 
arri: ed at Amiſus. There he found many preſcnts from 
Pharnaces, and ſeveral corpſes of the royal, family, among 
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which was that of Mithridates. The face of that prince 
could not be eaſily known, becauſe the embalmers had not 
taken out the brain, and by the corruption of that, the 
features were disfigured. Yet ſome that were curious to 
examine it, diſtinguiſhed it by the ſcars. As for Pompey, 
he would not ſee the body, but, to propitiate the avenging 
deity *, ſent it to Sinope. However, he looked upon 
and admired the magmhcence of his habit, and the ſize 
and beauty of his arms. The ſcabbard of the ſword, 
which coſt four hundred talents, was ſtolen by one Publius, 
who ſold it to Arlarathes. And Caius, the foſter-brother 
of Mithridates, took the diadem, which was of moſt ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip, and gave it privately to Fauſtus, the 
ſon of Sylla, who had begged it of him. This eſcaped 
the knowledge of Pompey, but Pharnaces diſcovering it 
afterwards, pumined the perſons guilty of the theſt. 
Pompey having thorougbly ſettled the affairs of Aſia, 
proceeeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and ſo- 
lemnity. When he arrived at Mitylene, he declared it a 
free city, for the ſake of 'Vheophanes, who was born 
there. He was preſent at the anniverſary excrciſes of the - 
pocts, whoſe ſole ſabject that year was the actions of Pom- 
pey. And he was fo rauch pleaſed with their theatre, that 
he took a plan of it, with a deſign to build one like it at 
Rome, but greater and more noble. When he came to 
Rhodes, he attended the declamations of all the ſophiſts, 
and preſented each of them with a talent. Poſidonius con- 
mitted the diſcourſe to writing, which he made before him 
againſt the potion of Hermagoras, another profeſſor If 
rhetoric, concerning invenbian in general T. He behaved 
with equal munificence to the philoſophers at Athens, and 
gave the people fifty talents for the repair of their city. 
He hoped to return to Italy the greateſt and happieſt of 
men, and that his, family would meet his affection with 
equal ardour, But the deity whoſe care it is always to 
mix ſome portion of evil with the higheſt and moſt ſplen- 
did favours of fortune, had been long preparing him a ſad 
„ F | 


* Nemeſis. | | 
+ Hermagoras was for reK:icing invention under two general 
heads, the reaſon of the proceſs, and the Rate of the queſtion; which 
limitation Cicero diſapproved as much as his maſter Poſidonius. 
Vide Cicer. de Invent. Rhetor. lib. i. 

This Poſidonius, who is of Apamea, is not to be confounded with 
Poſidonius of Alexandria, the diſciple of Zeno. 
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welcome in his houſe. Mucia“, in his abſence, had dif- 
honoured his bed. While he was at a diſtance, he diſre- 
garded the report, but upon his approach to Italy, and a 
more mature examination into the affair, he ſent her a di- 
vorce, without aſſigning his reaſons either then or af— 
terwards. The true reaſon is to be found in Cicero's 
epiſtles. | 

People talked variouſly at Rome concerning Pompey's 
intentions. Many diſturbed themſelves at the thought 
that he would march with his army immediately to Rome, 
and make himſelf ſole and abſolute maſter there. Craſſus 
took his children and money, and withdrew ; whether. 1t 
was that he had ſome real apprehenſions, or rather that he 
choſe to countenance the calumny, and add force to the 
ſting of envy ; the latter ſeems the more probable. But 
Pompey had no ſooner ſet foot in Italy, then he called an 
aſſembly of his ſoldiers, and, after a kind and ſuitable 
addreſs, ordered them to diſperſe in their reſpective cities, 
and attend to their own affairs till his triumph, on which 
occaſion they were to repair to hun again. 

As ſoon as it was known that his troops were diſbanded, 
an aſtoniſhing change appeared in the face of things. The 
cities ſeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by 
a few friends, as if he was returning only from a common 
tour, poured out their inhabitants after him, cho con- 
ducted him to Rome with the ſincereit pleaſure, and with 
a much greater force than that which he had diſmiſſed ; 
ſo that there would have been no need of the army, if he 
had formed any deſigns againſt the ſtate. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before 
his triumph, he defired the ſenate to defer the election of 
conſuls on his account, that he might by his preſence ſup- 
port the intereſt of Piſo. But Cato oppoſed it, and the 
motion miſcarried. Pompey, admiring the liberty and 
ſirmneſs with which Cato maintained the rights and cuſtoms 
of his country, at a time when no other man would ap- 


* Mucia was ſiſter to Metellus Celer, and to Metellus Nepos. She 
was debauched by Cæſar: for which reaſon, when Pompey married 
Cæſar's daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife 
by whom he had three children, to eſpouſe the daughter of a man 
whom he had often, with a figh, called his Ayiſthus. Mucia's 
diſloyalty muſt have been very public, ſince Cicero, in one of his 
letters to Atticus, ſays, the divorce of Mucia meets with general 
probation. Lib. i. ep. ii. 
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pear ſo openly for them, determined to gain hum if poſſible; 
and as Cato had two nieces, he offered to marry the one, 
and afked the other for his fon, Cato, however, ſuſpected 
the bait, and looked upon the propoſed alliance as a 


means intended to corrupt his integrity. He 5 


refuſed it, to the great regret of his wife and ſiſter, who 
could not but be diſpleaſed at his rejecting ſuch advances 
from Pompey the Great. Mean time Pompey being de. 
firous to get the conſulſhip for Afranius, diltributed 
money for that purpoſe among the tribes, and the voters 
went to receive it in Pompey's own gardens, The thing 
was ſo public, that Pompey was much cenſured for making 
that office venal, which he had obtained by his great 

actions, and opening a way to the higheſt honour in the 
Rate to thoſe who had money, but wanted merit. Cato 
then obſerved to the ladies of his family, that they muſt 
all have ſhared in this diſgrace, if they had accepted Pom- 
pey's alliance; upon which they acknowledged he was a 
better judge than they of honour and propriety. 

The triumph was ſo great, that though it was divided 
into two days, the time was far from being ſufficient for 
diſplaying what was prepared to be cartied in proceſſion; 
there remained ſtill enough to adorn another triumph. At 
the head of the ſhow appeared the titles of the conquered 
nations; Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, & 
Niedia, Calohie. the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Cih- 
cla, Meſopotamia, Phœnicia, Paleſtine, Judea, Arabia, the 
pirates ſubdued. both by fea and land. In theſe countries, 


it was mentioned that there were not leſs than a thouſand 


caſtles, and near nine hundred cities taken ; eight hun- 
dred galleys taken from the pirates; and thirty-nine deſo- 
late cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it ap- 
peared beſides, that whereas the revenues of the Roman 
empire before theſe conqueſts amounted but to fifty millions 
of drachmas, by the new acquiſitions they were advanced 
to eighty-five millions; and that Pompey ha d brought into 
the public treaſury, in money, and in gold and ſilver veſſels, 
to the value of twenty thouſand talents, beſides what he 
had diſtributed among the ſoldiers, of whom he that re- 
ceived leaſt. had fifteen hundred drachmas to his ſhare. The 
captives who walked in the proceſſion ( not to mention the 
chiefs of the pirates) were the ſon of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, 8 with his wife and daughter; Zoſima, 
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tac wife of Tigranes, himſelf; Ariſtobulus, king of Judæa; 
the filter of Mithridates, with her five ſons; and ſome 
Scythian women, The hoſtages of the Albanians and 
Iberians, and of the king of Commagene alſo appeared in 
the train: and as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey 
nad gained victories, either in perſon or by his lieutenants, 
the number of which was not ſmall. 1 8 

But the moſt honourable circumſtance, and what no other 
Roman could boaſt, was, that his third triumph was over 
the third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs 
nad been over the other two. Others before him had been 
onoured with three triumphs ; but his firft triumph was 
over Africa, his ſecond over Europe, and his third over 
Alia; fo that the three ſeemed to declare him conqueror 
of the world. : 

Thoſe who deſire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all reſpects, tell us he was at this time 
not quite thirty-four, whereas, in fact, he was entering 
upon his fortieth year“. Happy it had been for him, if 
de had ended his days, while he was bleſt with Alexan- 
der's good fortune! The reſt of his life, every inſtance of 
ſuocels brought its proportion of envy, and every miſcar- 
nage was irretrievable- For the authority which he had 
gained by his merit, he employed for others in a way not 
very honourable ; and his reputation conſequently finking, 
as they grew in ſtrength, he was inſenſibly ruined by the 
weight of his own power. Ax it happens in a ſiege, every 
trong work that is taken adds to the beſieger's force; ſo 
Czlar, when raiſed by the influence of Pompey, turned 
that power which enabled him to trample upon his country, 
upon Pompey himſelf, It happened in this manner — 

Lucullus, who had been treated fo unworthily by Pom- 
pey in Aſia, upon his return to Rome met with the moſt * 
honourable reception from the ſenate ; and they gave hun 
{till greater marks of their eſteem after the arrival of Pom- 
pey; endeavouring to awake his ambition, and prevail 
with him to attempt the lead in the adminiſtration. But his 
ſpirit and active powers were by this time on the decline; 
he had given himſelf up to the pleaſures of eaſe, and the 


* It ſhould be forty-ſixth year. Pompey was born in the be- 
ginning of the month of Auguſt, in the year of Rome ſix hundred 
and forty- ſeven, and his triumph was in the ſame month in the 
year of Rome ſix huadred and ninety- two. 
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enjoyments of wealth. However, he bore up again® 
Pompey with ſome vigour at firſt, and got his acts con- 
firmed, which his adverſary had annulled ; having a ma- 


jority in the ſenate, through the aſſiſtance of Cato. 


Pompey, thus worſted in the ſenate, had recourſe to 


the triþunes of the people and to the young plebeians. 


Clodius, the moſt daring and profligate of them all, re. 
ceived him with open arms, but at the ſame time ſubjected 
tim to all the humours of the populace. He made him 
dangle after him in the forum in a manner far beneath his 


diguity, and inſiſted upon his ſupporting every bill that 


he propoted, and every ſpeech that he made, to flatter and 
ingratiate himſelf with the people. And, as if the con- 
nexion with him had been an honour, inſtead of a diſgrace, 
he demanded ſtill higher wages; that Pompey ſhould give 
up Cicero, who had ever been his faſt friend, and of the 


greateſt uſe to him in the adminiſtration. And theſe wages 


he obtained. For. when Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requeſted Pompey's aſſiſtance, he refuſed to ſee him, 


and, ſhutting his gates againft thoſe that came to intercede 
for him, went out at a back-door. Cicero, therefote, 


dreading the iſſue of the trial, departed privately from 


Rome. 


At this time Cœſar returning from his province *, un- 
dertook an affair, which rendered him very popular at 


preſent, and in its conſequences gained him power, but 


proved a great prejudice to Pompey and to the whole com- 
monwealth, He was then ſoliciting his firſt conſulſhip, 


and Craſſus and Pompey being at variance, he perceived 


that if he ſhould join the one, the other would be his 
enemy of courſe ; he therefore ſet himſelf to reconcile 


them. A thing which ſeemed honourable in itſelf, and 


calculated for the public good; but the intention was in- 
ſidious, though deep laid and covered with the moſt re- 
ſined policy. For while the power of the ſtate was di- 
vided, it kept it in an equilibrium, as the burden of a ſhip 
properly diſtributed, keeps it from inclining to one ſide 
more than another, but when the power came to be all 
collected into one part, having nothing to counterbalance 


* It was not at the time of Cicero's going into exile that Cæſar 
returned from his province of Spain, which he had governed with 
the title of prætor, but two years before. Caeſar returned in the 
year of Rome 693, and Cicero quitted Rome in the year 698, 
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it, it overſet and deſtroyed the commonwealth, Hence it 
was, that when ſome were obſerving that the conſtitution 
was ruined by the difterence which happened afterwards 
between Cæſar and Pompey, Cato ſaid, “ You are under 
A great miſtake: It was not their late diſagreement, but 
« their former union and connection which gave the con- 
« {titution the firſt and greateſt blow.“ 

To this union Cæſar owed his conſulſhip: And he was 
no ſooner appointed than he began to make his court to 
the indigent part of the people, by propoling laws for 
ond vg out colonies, and for the diltribution of lands ; by 
which he defcended from the dignity of a conſul, ind 3 inn 
ſome ſort took upon him the office of a tribune. His col- 
league Bibulus oppoſed him, and Cato prepared to ſupport 
Bibulus in the molt ftrenuous manner; when Ceſar placed 
Pompey by him upon the tribunal, and aſked 1 him, before 
the whole aſſembly, Whether he approved his laws?“ 
and upon his anſwering in the affirmative, he put this far- 
ther queſtion, "Then if any one ſhall with violence op- 
« poſe. theſe laws, will you come to the aſſiſtance of the 
« people?” Pompey anſwered, I will certainly come; 
“ and againſt thoſe who threaten to take the {word, I will 
„bring both ſword and buckler.” 
| Pompey till that day had never ſaid any thing ſo ob- 
noxious; and his friends could only ſay, by way of apo- 
logy, that it was an expreſſion which had eſcaped him. But 
it appeared by the ſubſequent events, that he was then en- 
tirely at Cæſar's devotion. For within a few days, to the 
ſurpriſe of all the world, he married Julia, Cæſar's daugh- 
ter, who had been promiſed to Cæpio, and was upon the 
point of being married to him. To appeaſe the reſentment 
of Cepio, he gave him his own daughter, who had been 
before contracted to Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla ; and Cæſar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piſo. 

Pompey then filled the city with ſoldiers, and carried 
every thing with open force, Upon Bibulus the conſuls 
making his appearance in the forum, together with Lu- 
callus and Cato, the ſoldiers ſuddenly fell upon him, and 
broke his faſces, Nay, one of them had the impudence to 
empty a baſket of dung upon the head of Bibulus; and 
two tribunes of the people who accompanied him, were 
wounded. The forum thus cleared of all oppoſition, the 
law paſſed for the diviſion of lands, The people, caught 
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by this bait became tame and tractable in all reſpects, 
and without queſtioning the expediency of any of their 
mealures, ſilently gave their ſuffrages to whatever was pro- 
poſed. The acts of Pompey, which Lucullus had con- 
teſted, were confirmed; and the two Gauls on this and the 
other fide the Alps and Illyria, were allotted to Cæſar for 
five years, with four complete legions. At the fame time 
Piſo, Cæſar's father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the 
molt abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon 
for conſuls for the enſuing year, | 

Bibulus finding matters thus carried, ſhut himſelf up 
in his houſe, and for the eight following months re- 
mained inattentive to the functions of his office“; con- 
tenting himſelf with publiſhing manifeſtos full of bitter 
invectives againſt Pompey and Cæſar. Cato, on this oc- 
caſion, as if inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy, announced 
in full ſenate the calamities which would befal the com- 
monwealth and Pompey himſelf. Lucullus, for his part, 
gave up all thoughts of ſtate affairs, and betook himſelf 
to repoſe, as if age had diſqualified him for the concerns 


of government, Upon which Pompey obſerved, © That 


« it was more unſeaſonable for an old man to give himſelf 
up to luxury, than to bear a public employment,” Yet, 
notwithſtanding this obſervation, he ſoon ſuffered himſelf 
ta be effeminated by the love of a young woman; he gare 
up his time to her; he ſpent the day with her in his villas and 
gardens, to the entire negle& of public affairs; inſomuch 
that Clodius the tribune began to deſpiſe him, and to en- 
gage in the boldeſt deſigns againſt him. For after he had 
baniſhed Cicero, and ſent Cato to Cyprus, under pretence 
of giving him the command in that iſland ; when Cæſar 
was gone upon his expedition 1ato Gaul, and the tribune 
found the people entirely devoted to him, becauſe he flat- 


_ tered their inclinations in all the meaſures he took, he at- 


tempted to annul ſome of Pompey's ordinances z he took 
his priſoner Tigranes from him, kept him in his own 
cultody, and impeached ſome of his friends, in order to 
try in them the ftrength of Pompey's interett, At lai, 
when Pompey appeared againſt one of theſe proſecutions, 
Clodius having a crew of profligate and inſolent wretche3 


* Hence the wits of Rome, inſtead of ſaying, ſuch a thing hap- 
pened in the conſulſhip of Cæſar and Bibulus, ſald, it happened 2b 


PP 


the conſulſhip of Julius and Cæſar. 
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about him, aſcended an eminence, and put the ſollowing 
queſtions, © Who is the licentious lord of Rome? Who 
« js the man that ſeeks for a man“? Who ſcratches his 
& head with one finger ?? And his creatures, like a 
chorus inſtructed in their part, upon his ſhaking his gown, 
anſwered aloud to every queſtion, Pompey F. 

"Cheſe things gave Pompey uncaſineſs, becauſe it was a 
new thing. to him to be ſpoken ill of, and he was entirely 
unexperienced in that ſort of war. That which afflicted 
him moſt, was his perceiving that the ſenate were pleaſed 
to fee him the object of reproach, and puniſhed for his 
deſertion of Cicero. But when parties ran fo high, that they 
came to blows in the forum, and ſeveral were wounded on 
poth fides, and one of the ſervants of Clodius was ob- 
{erved to creep in among the crowd, towards Pompey, with 
1 drawn ſword in his hand, he was furniſhed with an ex- 
cuſe for not attending the public aſſemblies. Beſides, he 
was really afraid to ſtand the impudence of Clodius, and 
all the torrent of abuſe that might be expected from him, 
and therefore made his appearance no more during his tri- 
buneſhip, but conſulted in private with his friends how to 
diſarm the anger of the ſenate, and the valuable part of the 
citizens. Culleo adviſed him to repudiate Julia, and to ex- 
change the friendſhip of Cæſar for that of the ſenate ; but 
he would not hearken to the propoſal, Others propoſed 
that he ſhould recal Cicero, who was not only an avowed 
enemy to Clodius, but the favourite of the ſenate ; and he 
agreed to that overture, Accordingly, with a ſtrong body 
of his retainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the 
forum, who was to apply to the people in his behalf, and 
after a ſcuffle, in which ſeveral were wounded, and ſome 
Nain, he overpowered Clodius, and obtained a decree for 
the reſtoration of Cicero. Immediately upon his return, 


* Tis ep Cnlet evips. Zi eilps was 2 proverbial expreſſion 
brought from Athens to Rome, It was taken originally from Æſop's 
ſeeking an honeſt man with a lanthorn at noonday ; and, by degrees, 
it came to ſignify the loſs of manhood, or the manly character, which 
loſs Pompey was allowed to have ſuſtained in the embraces of Julia. 

+ Uno ſcalpere Digito was likewiſe a proverbial expreſſion for a 
Roman petit maitre, 

t Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the order of time. This 
happened in the year of Rome 697, as appears from Dio (Book 
xXXIix.), that is, two years after what he 1s going to mention con- 
cerning that tribune's ſlave being taken with a ſword, _ 
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the orator reconciled the ſenate to Pompey, and by effec: WWE ui 
tually recommending the law which was to intruſt him, 15 
with the care of ſupplying Rome with corn “, he made 1 4 
Pompey once more mater of the Roman empire, both by as 
ſea and land. For by this law the ports, the markets, „ 
the diſpoſal of proviſions, in a word, the whole buſineſss . : 
of the merchant and the huſbandman, were brought un- | f 
der his juriſdiction. | i I 95 


Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, “ That the law WM © 
was not made on account of the real ſcarcity of pro- ö 
viſions, but that an artificial ſcarcity was cauſed for the 
“ ſake of procuring the law, and that Pompey, by a new Ml 
“ commiſſion, might bring his power to life again, which © 
« was ſunk, as it were, in a deliquium.“ Others ſay, it 


4 


£6 


was the contrivance of the conful Spinther, to procure i 
. | 1 . . b 50 
Pompey a ſuperior employment, that he might himſelf be WM * 


ſent to re-eſtabliſh Ptolemy: in his kingdom Þ, 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, the 
purport of which was, that Pompey ſhould be fent without 
an army, and only with two /&ors, to reconcile the Alex- 
andrians to their king. Pompey did not appear diſpleaſed WM * 
at the bill; but the ſenate threw it out, under the honour- WM *© 
able pretence of not hazarding his perion. Nevertheleſs, 
papers were found ſcattered in the forum and before the 
{ſenate houſe, importing that Ptolemy himfelf defired that 
Pompey might be employed to act for him inſtead of 
Spinther, Timagenes pretends, that Ptolemy left Egypt 
without any neceflity, at the perſuaſion of Theophanes, 
who was defirous to give Pompey new occations to ennch 

_ himſelf and the honour of new commands. Hut the baſe- 
neſs of Theophanes does not ſo much ſupport this ſtory, 
as the diſpoſition of Pompey diſcredits it; for there was 
nothing ſo mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being 
committed to Pompey, he ſent his deputies and agents into 

various parts, and went in perſon into Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Africa, where he collected great quantities. When 


The law alſo gave Pompey proconſular authority for five years, 
both in and out of Italy, %, lib. xxxix, 

+ Ptolemy Auletes, the fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by his 
ſubjects, and forced to fly, applied to the conſul Spinther, who ws 
to have the province of Cilicia, to re-eſtabliſh him in his kingdon! 
Dio, ubi ſupra. 
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be was upon the point of re-embarking, a violent wind 
{prung up, and the marriners made a difficulty of putting 
to ſea 3 but he was the firſt to go on board, and he or- 
dered them to weigh anchor, with theſe deciſive words, 
| « It is neceflary to go; is it not neceſſary to live?“ His 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to his ſpirit and intrepidity. He 
fled the markets with corn, and covered the ſea with his 
lips; inſomuch that the overplus afforded a ſupply to 
boreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty 
{owed over the world. 

In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Cæſar to the 
| firſt ſphere of greatneſs. The ſcene of action was at a 
great diſtance from Rome, and he ſeemed to be wholly 
engaged with the Belge, the Suevi, and the Britons; but 
his genius all the while was privately at work among the 
people of Rome, and he was undermining Pompey 1n his 
molt eſſential intereſts. His war with the barbarians was 
not his principal object. He exerciſed his army, indeed, 
in thoſe expeditions, as he would have done his own body, 
in hunting and other diverſions of the field ; by which he 
prepared them for higher conflicts, and rendered them not 
only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and filver, and other rich ſpoils which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he ſent to Rome; 
and by diſtributing them freely among the ædiles, prætors, 
conſuls, and their wives, he gained a great party. Con- 
ſeguently, when he paſſed the Alps, and wintered at 
Lucca, among the crowd of men and women, who haſtened 
to pay their reſpects to him, there were two hundred ſe- 
nators, Pompey and Craſſus of the number; and there 
were no fewer than a hundred and twenty proconſuls and 
prators, whoſe faſces were to be ſeen at the gates of Cæſar. 
He made it his buſineſs in general to give them hopes of 
great things, and his money was at their devotion ; but he 
entered into a treaty with Craſſus and Pompey, by which 
it was agreed that they ſhould apply for the conſulſhip, 
and that Cæſar ſhould aſſiſt them, by ſending a great num- 
ber of his ſoldiers to vote at the election. As ſoon as they 
were choſen, they were to ſhare the provinces, and take 
the command of armies, according to their pleaſure, only 
confirming Cæſar in the poſſeſſion of what he had, for 


* 


live years more. 
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As ſoon as this treaty got air, the principal perſons 13 
Rome were highly offended at it. Marcellinus, then con. 
ſul, planted himſelf amidſt the people, and aſked Pompey 
and Craſſus, Whether they intended to ſtand for ve 
ce confulſhip ??? Pompey ſpoke firſt, and faid *, „ Per. 
% haps he might, perhaps he might not.” Craſſus an. 
ſwered, with more moderation, © He ſhould do whit 
„ might appear moſt expedient for the comonwealh,” 
As Marcellinus continued the diſcourſe againit Pompey, 
and ſeemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey ſaid, Where 
« 1s the honour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
nor reſpe& for him who made him an orator, who reſ- 
% cued him from want, and raiſed him to affinence ?” 

Others declined foliciting the conſulſhip, but Lucius 
Domitius was perſuaded and encouraged by Cato not to 
give it up. © For the diſpute,” he told him, “ was not 
„for the conſulſhip, but in defence of liberty againſt ty. 
& rants.” Pompey and his adherents ſaw the vigour wit! 


which Cato acted, and that all the ſenate was on his lide, 
Contequently they were afraid that, ſo ſupported, he mig: 
bring over the uncorrupted part of the people. "They re- 


ſolved, therefore, not to ſuffer Domitius to enter the forum, 


and ſent a party of men well armed, who killed Melitus. 


the torchbearer, and put the reſt to flight. Cato retired 


the laſt, and not till after he had received a wound in bis 


right elbow in defending Domitius. 


Thus thev obtained the conſulſhip by violence, and the | 
reſt of their meaſures were nat conducted with more mo- 
deration. For, in the firſt place, when the people were | 
going to choole Cato prætor, at the inſtant their ſuffrages | 
were to be taken, Pompey diſmiſſed the aſſembly, pre- 
tending he had ſeen an inauſpicious flight of birds +. Af. 
terwards the tribes, corrupted with money, declared An- 
tias and Vatinius prætors. Then, in purſuance of the: | 


* Dio makes him return an anſwer more ſuitable to his character 
© Tt. is not on account of the virtuous and the good that I deſire ar? } 
4% ſhare in the magiſtracy, but that 1 may be able to reſtrain the i 


* diſpoſed and the ſeditious.“ 


+ This was making religion merely an engine of fate, and it ofter 
proved a very convenient one for the purpoſes of ambition. Clodius 
though otherwiſe one of the vileſt tribunes that ever exiſted, was 
very right in attempting to put a ſtop to that means of diſmiſſing as 
_ aſſembly. He preferred a bill, that no magiſtrate ſhould make ar! 


obſervations on the heavens while the people were aſſembled. 


3 
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agreement w. 1th Ceſar, they put Trel Jonius. one of the 
tribunes, on propohng a dcerce, by which the govern- 
ment of the Gauls was continued for five years more to 
Ceſar; Syria, and the command against the Parthiaus, 
were given to Craſſus ; and Pompey was to have all Africa. 
aud both the £ Spains, with four 7 two of which 1 9 
nt to Caeſar, at his requel {t, for the war in Gaul. 
= Aſſus, upon the expiration of his confu !ſh1p, repaired 
-) his province. P ompex, remaining at. Rome, opened his 
theatre 5 and, to make the dedication more magnificent. 
hbited a variety of gymnaſtic games, ent eriainments of 
ſic, and batties with wild beaſts, in which were killed 
hundred lions; but the battle of elephants afforded 
dhe moſt afonitbing ſpectacle *. Theſe things gained him 
15 love and admiration of the public ; but he incurred 
weir diſpleaſure again, by leaving his provinces and ar- 
3983-E 8 to his friends and heutenants, and roving 
out TI R with his wife from one villa to another. Whe— 
mer it was his paſſion for her, or hers for * 15 that kept 
1 fo much with her, is uncertain. For the latter has 
„een ſuppoſed to be the caſe, and nothing was more talked 
*than the fondneſs of that young woman for her huſband, 
tough at that age his perſon could hardly be any great 
o9Ject of deſire. But the charm of his fidelity was the 
caule, te Zether with his converſation, which, notwithitand- 
Ig IC natural gravity, was particularly agrecable to the 
emen, if we may allow the courtezan Flora to be a ſuf. | 
eent evidence. This ſtrong attachment of Juha #3 peared 
, W + occation of an election of ædiles. The people came 
. W to blows, and ſome were killed ſo near Pompey, that he 
: was covered with blood, and forced to change his clothes. 
KA 1 nere was a great cet and tumult about his door, when 
his fervants went home with the bloody robe; and Julia, 
„ho was with child, happening to ſee it, fainted. away, 
d was with di Feulty recovered. However, ſuch was 
er terror and the agitation of her ſpirts, that ſhe miſ- 
red. After this, thoſe who complained moſt of Pom- 


Pio ſays, the elephants fought with OY men. There were 

leis than eighteen of them; and he adds, that ſome of them ſeem- 
do appeal, with piteous cries, to the people z who, in compaſſion, 
lay ved their lives. If we may believe hint, an oath had been taken 
ors they left Africa, that no injury ſhould be done them, 


"vb £#« 
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pey's connection with Cæſar, could not find fault with his 
love of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and brought 
him a daughter, but unfortunately died in childbed; nor 
did the child long ſurvive her. Pompey was preparing to 
bury her near a ſeat of his at Alba, but the people ſeized 
the corple, and interred it in the Campus Martius. This 
they did more out of regard to the young woman, than 
either to Pompey or Czfar ; yet in the honours they did 
her remains, their attachment to Cæſar, though at a di. 
ance, had a greater ſhare, than any reſpect for Pompe;, 
who was on the ipot. | 
Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome 
were in great agitation, and there was nothing in their 
ſpeeches and actions which did not tend to a rupture. The 
alliance, which rather covered than reſtrained the ambi- 


tion, of the two great competitors for power, was now - | 


no more, To add to the misfortune, news was brought | 
ſoon after, that Craſſus was ſlain by the Parthians; and 
in him another great obſtacle to a civil war was removed, 
Out of fear of him, they had both kept ſome meajure: 
with each other. But when fortune had carried off the 
champion who could take up the conqueror, we may fy 
with the comic poet, 

——— High ſpirit of emprize | 

Elates each chief; they oil their brawny limbs, 

And dip their hands in duſt. 


$0 little able 1s fortune to fill the capacities of the human 
mind; when ſuch a weight“ of power, and extent of 
command, could not fatisfy the ambition of two men. 
They had heard and read that the gods had divided the 
univerſe into three ſharesF, and each was content with that 
which fell to his lot, and yet theſe men could not think 


the Roman empire ſufficient for two of them. 


# Weight is not the literal ſignification of Bade, but as near as we 
ould bring it ; for, depth of power would not ſound well in Englith. 
Lese Bar ds Betas is an expreſſion ſimilar to that of St. Paul, 
Nom. xi 33. . BAQOOZ wAvls xa gofits Kai yrwpns Oe. 
+ Plutarch aliudes here to a paſſage in the fiitcenth book of the 
1tad, where Neptune ſays to Iris: 
6 Aſſign'd by lot our triple rule we know; 
„ Tnie:1nal Pluto ſways the ſhades below; 
« O' er the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
% Ethereal Jove extends his high domain; 
« N court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 


And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep.” Pepe. 
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Vet Pon npey, in an addreſs to the people at that time, 
told them, He had received every commiſſion they had 
© honoured him with, ſooner than he expected himſelf; 
„ and laid it down ſooner than was expected by the 
© world.” And, indeed, the diſmiſſion of his troops a!- 
ways bore witneſs to the truth of that aſſertion. But now 
being perfuaded that Cæſar would not diſbaud his army, 
he endearoured to fortify himſelf againſt him by great em- 
ployments at home; and this without attempting any other 
iunovation. For he would not appear to diſtruſt him; on 
the contrary, he rather affected to deſpiſe him. However, 

chen he ſaw the great offices of ſtate not diſpoſed of 
agreeably to his deſire, but that the people were influenced, 
and his adverſaries preferred for money, he thought it. 
would beſt ſerve his cauſe to ſuffer anarchy to prevail. In 
conſequence of the reigning diſorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, was the firſt 
vho ventured to propoſe it in form to the people, and he 
exhorted them to chooſe Pompey dictator. Cato oppoſed 
it fo effectually, that the tribune was in danger of being 
dcpoſed. Many of Pompey's friends then food up in de- 
fence of the purity of his intentions, and declared, he 
neither aſked nor wiſhed for the dictatorſhip, Cato, upon 
this, paid the higheſt compliments to Pompey, and en- 
treated him to aſſiſt in the ſupport of order and of the con- 
Aitution. Pompey could not but accede to ſuch a propo- 
poſal, and Domitius and Meſſala were elected conſuls * 
The ſame anarchy and confuſion afterwards took place 
again, and numbers began to talk more boldly of ſetting 
up a dictator. Cato, now fearing he ſhould be overborne, 
was of opinion that it was better to give Pompey ſome 
vice whoſe authority was limited by law, than to intruſt 
any with ablolute power. Bibulus, though Pompey's de- 
clared enemy, moved in full ſenate, that he thould be ap- 
pointed ſole conſul. For by that means,” ſaid he, “ the 
© commonwealth will either recover from her diſorder, 


In the year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevailed a- 
Mong the Romans, that candidates for the curule offices brought their 
money  op«nly.to the place of election, where they diftributcd it, 
* hom bluſhing, among the heads of faRions; and thoſe who re- 
ceived it, employed force and violence in favour of thoſe perſons 

ho paid them fo that ſcarce any office was difpoſed of but what 
bag deen diſputed with the Iword, and colt the lives of many citizens. 


. 
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4 or, if ſhe mull ſerve, will ferve a man of the greateit 
* merit.” The whole houſe was ſurpriſed at the motion; N 
and when Cato roſe up, it was expected he would oppoſe 
t. A profound filence enſucd, and he ſaid, © He mould 
* never have been the firſt to oppoſe fach an expe. 
dient, but as it was propoſed by another, he thonght 
© It aK fable to embrace it; for he thor ght any kind 
of government better than anarchy, and knew nc 
man fitter to rule than Pompey, in a time of ſo much. 
„trouble.“ The ſenate came into his opinion, and a de. 
cree was iſſued, that Pompey ſhould be appointed {ole con- 
fal, and that if he ſhould have need of a colleague, be 
: 8 chooſe one himſelf, provided it were not before the 
a irn ion of two months. 
3 N being declared ſole conſul by the /nterrere Su! 
bitius, wade his e to Cato, acknowledged Him 
101 INUC ch indebted to his fupport, and deſired his aſſiſtanc 
and advice in the cabinet, as to the meaſurcs to be pur- 
cd in his adminiſtration. Cato made anſwer, © at 
Pompey was not under the leaſt obligation to him; for 
« what he 00 ſaid, was not out of regard to lum, bu it to 
„ his country. If you apply to me,” continued he, “ 1 
-+ ſhall give you my a advice in private . ic not, I ſhall ! 
80 form 5 vou of my ſentiments in public,” Such was Cato 
and the fame on all occaſions. | 
Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Mcetellus Scipio“. She was not a Zub 
but a dow. having been married when very young, t 
Publius the fon of Craſſus, who was lately killed in ha 
Parthian expedition. This woman had many charms be— 
fide her beauty. She was well verſed in polite literature; 
the played upon the lyre, and underftcod geometry; and 
the had made confi bderable improvements by the precepts 
of philoſophy. What is more, ſhe has: nothing of that 
petulance and affectation, which ſuch ſtudies are apt to 
produce i in women of her age. And her father's family 
and reputation were unexceptionable. 
lany, however, were difpleaſed with this match, on 
account of the diſproportion of years ; they thought Cor: 
nelia would have been more ſuitable to his ſon than to him. 
Thoſe that were capable of decpdr: reflec tion, thought the 


, of +> 
* The ſcn of Scipio Naſica, but adopted into the ſamily of the 
Xletelli | 
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Onberns Of the c- ommonwe Auth neglected, winch in a di. 
acc cite had choſen him for its phyſician, and confided 
1 him alone. It grieved them to ſee him crowned with 
-arlands,. aud offering ſacrifice amidit the feltivities of 
arriage, when he ought to have contidered his conſulſhip 
415 A public calamity, lince it would never have been given | 
nim! ju a manner ſo contrary to the laws, had his country 
n in a proſper 005 lituation. 

1 irlt lep was to bring thoſe to account who rained 
oftces and employments by bribery and corrupt: ion, and 

made laws by which the proceedings in their trials were 

2 be regulated. In other reſpects he behaved with great 
5 nity and honour; and reltored ſecurity, order, and 
tr ang! uillity , to the 8 of judicature, by preſidli. ng there 
1 perſon with a band of ſoldiers. But her Fl Scipio, his 
tz her-in-laws came to be impeached, he ſent for the three 
undred and fixty quc Ages to his houſe, and deſired their 
alllitance. The accuſer, ſeeing Scipio conducted out of 
th ras for um to his houle, by the Judges themielyes, dropped 
e proſecution, This again expoled Pompey to cenſure ; 
5 tt he was cenſured ſtill more, when, after having made 
: law againſt encomiums on perſons accuſed, he broke it 
nl BT) by appearing for Plancus, and attempting to 
emnbellſh his character. Cato, who happened to be one 
of the judges, ſtopped his ears; declaring, “It was not 
6s right for him to hear ſuch 8 contrary to 
« law.” Cato, therefore, was objected to and ſet aſide 
before ſentence was paſſed. Plancus, however, was con- 
demned by the hes judges, to the great confuſion of 
Yompey®, 

A few days after, Hypſæus, a man of F oouſular dignitys 
being unde r a criminal proſecution, watched Pompey” 8 
ing from the bath to ſupper, and embraced his knees in 
ue molt ſuppliant manner. But Pompey paſſed with diſ- 
dain, and all the anſwer he gave him, was, That his 
importunities ferved only to ſpoil his ſupper.“ This 
partial and un: -qual behaviour was juſily tlie object of re- 
32 But all the reit of his conduct merited praite, and 
he had the happineſs to re-eſtabliſh good order in the com- 
mnouwealth, He took his father-in-law tor his colleague 


Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted 
with the ſucceſs of his eloquence; as appears from his epiſtle tc 
arius, lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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the remaining five months. His governments were con- 
tinued to him for four years more, and he was allowed a 
thouſand talents a-year for the ſubſiſtence and pay of his 


Czfar's friends laid hold on this oecaſion to repreſent, 


that ſome conſideration ſhould be had of him, too, and his 


many great and laborious ſervices for his country. They 
(aid, he certainly deſerved either another conſulſhip, or 
to have the term of his commiſſion prolonged ; that he 


might keep the command in the provinces he had conquer- 


ed, and enjoy, undiſturbed, the honours he had won, and 
that no ſucceſſor might rob him of the fruit of his labours, 
er the glory of his actions. A diſpute ariſing upon the 
allair, Pompey, as if inclined to fence againſt the odium 
do wivch Cæſar might be expoſed by this demand, faid, 


de had letters from Cæſar, in which he declared himſelf 


willing to accept a ſucceſſor, and to give up the command 
in Gaul; only he thought it reaſonable that he ſhould be 
permitted, though abſent, to ſtand for the conſulſhip *, 
Cato oppoſed this with all his force, and inſiſted, “ That 


„ Czſar ſhould lay down his arms, and return as a private 
* man, if he had any favour to aſk of his country.“ And 


is Pompey did not labour the point, but eaſily acquieſced, 
it was {ſuſpected he had no real friendſhip for Cæſar. This 


appeared more clearly, when he ſent for the two legions 


which he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them 
for the Parthian war. Cæſar, though he well knew for 
what purpoſe the legions were demanded, fent them home 
laden with rich preſents. 


Afﬀter this, Pompey had a dangerous illneſs at Naples, 


of which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then ad- 


viſed the Neapolitans to offer ſacrifices to the gods, in gra- 
titude for his recovery. The neighbouring cities followed 
their example; and the humour ſpreading itſelf over Italy, 
there was not a town, or village, which did not ſolemnize 
the occaſion with feſtivals. No place could afford room 
for the crowds that came in from all quarters to meet him ; 
the high roads, the villages, the ports were filled with 
ſacrifices and entertainments. Many received him with 


garlands on their heads and torches in their hands, and, 


* There was a law againſt any abſent perſon's being admitted a 
candidate; but Pompey had added a clauſe which empowered the 
people to except any man by name from perſonal attendance. 
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as they conducted him on his way, ſtrewed it with flowers. 
His returning with ſuch pomp, afforded a glorious ſpec- 
tacle; bur it is ſaid to have been one of the principal cauſes 
of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on this occaſion, 
added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him ſo far, that, bidding adieu to the caution 
and prudence which had put his good fortune and the 
glory of his actions upon a ſure footing, he gave into the 
moſt extravagant preſumption, and even contempt of 
Ceſar; inſomuch, that he declared, . He had no need of 
« arms, or any extraordinary preparations againſt him, 
«© ſince he could pull him down with much more eaſe than 
© he had ſet him up.“ | 

Beſides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the 
legions which had been lent to Cæſar, he endeavoured to 
diſparage the actions of that general, and to repreſent him 
in a mean light. Pompey,” he ſaid, knew not his own 
« ſtrength and the influence of his name, if he ſought any 
tc other defence againſt Cæſar, upon whom his own forces 
« would turn, as ſoon as they ſaw the former; ſuch was 
« their hatred of the one, and their affection for the 
. ; 

Pompey was ſo much elated at this account, and his 
confidence made him ſo extremely negligent, that he 
laughed at thoſe who ſeemed to fear the war. And when 
they ſaid, chat if Cæſar ſhould advance in a hoſtile manner 
to Rome, they did not ſee what forces they had to oppoſe 
him, he bade them, with an open and ſmiling counte- 
nance, give themſelves no pain: „ For, if in Italy,” ſaid 
he, I do but ſtamp upon the ground, an army will 
appear.“ | | 

Mean time Cæſar was exerting himſelf greatly. He was 
now at no great diſtance from Italy, and not only ſent his 
ſoldiers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary 
applications, corrupted many of the magiſtrates. Paulus 
the conſul, was of the number, and he had fifteen hun- 
dred talents “ for changing ſides. So were alſo Curio, one 
of the tribunes of the people, for whom he paid off an 
immenſe debt, and Mark Antony, who, out of friend-- 


wg for Curio, had ſtood engaged with him for the 
edt. | 


* 310,685 J. Sterling. With this money he built the ſtately Ba/ilice, 
that afterwards bore his name, : Faw 
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It is ſaid, that when one of Cæſar's officers, who og; 
before the ſenate houſe, waiting the iſſue of the debate:, 
was informed, that they would not give Cæſar a longe: 
term in his command, he laid his hand upon his ſword, 
and ſaid, But this fhall give it.“ ; 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his gener! 


tended that way: Though Curio's demands in behalf ot 
Cæſar ſeemed more plauſible, He propoſed, that either 
Pompey ſhould likewiſe be obliged to diſmiſs his forces, 


or Cœſar ſuffered to keep his. If they are both reduced 
* to a private ſtation,“ ſaid he“ they will agree upon rea- 
& ſonable terms; or, if each retains his reſpective power, 
« they will be ſatisfied, ' But he who weakens the on-, 
© without doing the ſame by the other, muit double the 
force which he fears will ſubvert the government “.“ 
Hereupon, Marcellus the conſul called Czfar a publi- 
robber, and inſiſted, that he ſhould be declared an enemy 
to the ſtate, if he did not lay down his arms. However, 
Curio, together with Antony and Piſo, prevailed that 
farther inquiry ſhould be made into the ſenſe of the ſenate, 
He firſt propoſed, that ſuch as were of opinion,“ That 


«+ Czfar ſhould diſband his army, and Pompey keep his,” 


ſhould draw to one fide of the houſe, and there appeared 
a majority for that motion. Then he propoſed, that the 
number of thoſe ſhould be taken, whoſe ſenſe it was, 
„That both ſhould lay down their arms, and neither re- 


main in command ;” upon which queſtion, Pompey 


had only twenty-two, and Curio all the reſt T. Curio, 
proud of his victory, ran in tranſports of joy to the 


allembly of the people, who received him with the loudeſt 


plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pompey was 


not preſent at the debate in the houſe ; for the commander 


of an army is not allowed to enter the city. But Marcel- 
lus roſe up and ſaid, „I will no longer fit to hear the 
„matter canvaſſed; but, as I ſee ten legions have already 
« paſſed the Alps, I will fend a man to oppoſe them 1n 
„behalf of my country.“ 


* Cornelius Scipio, one of Pompey's friends, remonſtrated, that, 
in the preſent caſe, a great difference was to be made between the 
proconſul of Spain and the proconſul of Gaul, fince the term of the 
furmer was not expired, whereas that of the latter was. | 

+ Dio, on the contrary, affirms that, upon this queſtion, the ſenate 
were almoſt unanimous for Pompey ; only two voting for Cæſar, viz. 
Marcus Cæcilius and Curio. 
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Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time 
of public — Marcellus walked through the forum, 


followed by the ſenate, and when he was in hight of Pom- 


pey without the gate, he ſaid © Pompey, I charge you to 
«© aſſiſt your country; for which purpoſe you ſhall make 
« uſe of the troops you have, and levy what new ones you 
© pleaſe.” Lentulus, one of the conſuls elect for the next 
year, ſaid the ſame. But when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, ſome abſolutely refuſed to inliſt; others gave 
in their names in ſmall numbers and with no ſpirit ; and 


the greatelt part cried out, A peace! A peace!“ For 
Antony, notwithſtanding the injunctions of the ſenate to the 


contrary, had read a letter of Czfar's to the people, well 
calculated to gain them. He propoſed, that both Pompey 
and he ſhould reſign their governments and diſmiſs their 
forces, and then come and give account of their conduct 
to the people. 8 | 
Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his office, 
would not aftemble the ſenate ; for Cicero, who was now 
returned from his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to 
bring about a reconciliation. He propoſed, that Czfar 
ſhould give up Gaul, and diſband the greateit part of his 
army, and keeping only two legions and the province of 
[lyricum, wait for another conſulſhip. As Pompey re- 
ceived this propoſal very ill, Cæſar's friends were perſuaded 


to agree, that he ſhould keep only one of thoſe two legions. 


But Lentulus was againſt it, and Cato cried out, That 


TY © Pompey was committing a ſecond error, in ſuffering him» 


„ {elf to be ſo impoſed upon; the reconciliation, there- 
tore, did not take effect. F | 


At the ſame time news was brought, that Ceſar had 
ſeized Armmium, a conſiderable city in Italy, and that he 
was marching directly towards Rome with all his forces. 


The laſt circumſtance, indeed, was not true. He advanced 
with only three hundred horſe and five thouſand foot; the 
reſt of his forces were on the other ſide the Alps, and he 
would not wait for them, chooſing, rather to put his ad- 
verfaries in eonfuſion by a ſudden and unexpected attack, 
than to fight them when better prepared. When he came 
to the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his pro- 
vince, he ftood ſilent a long time, weighing with himſelf 
the greatneſs of his enterpriſe. At laſt, like one who 
plunges down from the top of a precipice into a gulf of 
3 
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immenſe depth, he filenced his reaſon, and ſhut his eyes 
againſt the danger; and crying out, in the Greek Jan. 
guage The die is caſt,” he marched over with bis 
army. | | 
Upon the firſt report of this at Rome, the city was in 
| Ancona diſorder and aſtoniſhment than had ever been 
nown. The ſenate and the magiſtrates ran immediately | 
to Pompey. Tullus aſked him*, what forces he had 
ready for the war; and as he heſitated in his anſwer, and 
only ſaid at laſt, in a tone of no great aſſurance, That he | 
had the two legions lately fent him back by Cæſar, and 
*« that out of the new levies he believed he ſhould ſhortly 
* be able to make up a body of thirty thouſand men ;” | 
Tullus exclaimed, © O Pompey, you have deceived us!“ 
and gave it as his opinion, that ambaſſadors ſhould imme. 
diately be deſpatched to Cæſar. Then one Favonius, a a 
man otherwiſe of no ill character, but who, by an inſolent 
brutality, affected to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, 
bade Pompey © Stamp upon the ground, and call forth |} 
*« the armies he had promiſed,” _ | 
Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great mild. 
neſs; and when Cato put him in mind of the warnings | 
he had given him, as to Cæſar, from the firſt, he ſaid, | 
Cato, indeed, had ſpoken more like a prophet, and he 


* had acted more like a friend.” Cato then adviſed that 


Pompey ſhould not only be appointed general, but inveited 1 
with a diſcretionary power: adding, that © thoſe who 
Were the authors of great evils,, knew beſt how to cure 
them.“ So ſaying, he ſet out for his province of Sicily, 
and the other great officers departed for theirs. | 
Almoft all Italy. was now in motion, and nothing could 
be more perplexed than the whole face of things. Thoſe 
who lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and 
thoſe who lived in it, abandoned it as faſt. Theſe faw, } 


| that in ſuch a tempeſtuous and diſorderly ſtate of affaire, | | 


the welldiſpoſed part of the city wanted ftrength, ard 
that the ill-diſpoſed were fo refractory that they could not 
be managed by the magiſtrates. The terrors of the people 


could not be removed; and no one would ſuffer Pompey Þ 


to lay a plan of action for himſelf. According to the pal- ö 
fion wherewith each was actuated, whether fear, ſorrow, 
or doubt, they endeavoured to inſpire him with the fame; 


Lucius Volcatius Tullus. 


. 
z 


!inſomnch that he adopted different meaſures the ſame day. 
He could gain no certain intelligence of the enemy's- 
motions, becauſe every man brought him the report he 
happened to take up, and was angry if it did not meet 
with credit. | | 
Pompey, at laſt, cauſed it to be declared by an edict in 
form, that the commonwealth was in danger, and no 
peace to be expected“. After which, he ſignified that 
he ſhould look upon thoſe who remained in the city as the 
partizans of Cæſar; and then quitted it in the duſk of the 
evening. The conſuls alſo fled, without offering the ſa- 
orifices which their cuſtoms required before a war. FHow- 
ever, in this great extremity, Pompey could not but be 


_ conſidered as happy in the affections of his countrymen. 


Though many blamed the war, there was not a man who 
hated the general. Nay, the number of thofe who fol- 
lowed him out of attachment to his perſon, was greater 
than that of the adventurers in the cauſe of liberty. 

A few days after, Cæſar arrived at Rome, When he 
was in poſſeſſion of the city, he behaved with great mo- 
deration in many reſpects, . and compoſed, in a good 
meaſure, the minds of its remaining inhabitants. Only 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes of the people, forbade 
him to touch the money in the public treaſury, he threat- 
ened him with death, adding an expreſſion more terrible 
than the threat itſelf, © „That it was eaſier for him to do 
© it than to fay it.' Metellus being thus frightened off, 
Czſar took what ſums he wanted, and then went in purſuit 
of Pompey ; haſtening to drive him out of Italy, before 
his forces could arrive from Spain. | | 

Pompey, who was maſter of Brunduſium, and had «a 
ſufficient number of tranſports, defired the conſuls to 
embark without loſs of time, and ſent them before him 
with thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At the fame time he 


ſent his father-in-law Scipio and his fon Cnæus into Syria, 


to provide ſhips of war. He had well-ſecured the gates 
of the city, and planted the lighteſt of his ſlingers and 
rchers upon the walls ; and having now ordered the Brun- 


The Latin word tumultus, which Plutarch has rendered agaxx, 
13 a very incomprehenſive one. The Romans did not care to call! 
the commotions which happened among them, or near them, before 
direct hoſtilities were commenced, by the name of war; they di- 
Einguiſhed them by the name of tumaltus, : 
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duſians to keep within doors, he cauſed a number of 
trenches to be cut, and ſharp itakes to be driven into them, 
and then covered with earth, in all the ſtreets, except two 
which led down to the fea. In three days all his other 
troops were embarked without interruption ; and then he 


ſuddenly gave the fignal to thoſe who guarded the walls ; 


in conſequence of which, they ran ſwiftly down to the har- 

bour, and got on board. Thus having his whole comple- 

ment, he ſet ſail, and croſſed the fea to Dyrrhachium. 
When Cæſar came and ſaw the walls left deſtitute of 


defence *, he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, 


and, in his eagerneſs to purſue, would certainly have fallen 
upon the ſharp ſtakes in the trenches, had not the Brun- 
duſians informed him of them, He then avoided the 
ſtreets , and took a circuit round the town, by which he 
diſcovered that all the veiſels were ſet out, except two that 
had not many foldiers aboard. | 

This manœuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned 
among the greateſt acts of generalſhip. Cæſar, however, 
could not help wondering, that his adverſary, who was in 
poſſeſſion of a fortified town, and expected his forces from 
Spain, and at the fame time was maſter of the ſea, ſhould 
give up Italy in ſuch a manner. Cicero t, too, blamed 
nim, for imitating the conduct of Themiſtocles, rather 
than that of Pericles, when the poſture of his affairs more 
reſembled the circumſtances of the latter. On the other 


band, the ſteps which Cæſar took ſhowed he was afraid of 


having the war drawn out to any length: For having 
taken Numerius , a friend of Pompey's, he had ſent him 
to Brunduſium, with offers of coming to an accommoda- 
tion upon reaſonable terms. But Numerius, inftead ot 
returning with an anſwer, failed away with Pompey, 
Cæſar thus made himſelf maſter of all Italy in ſixty 
days without the leaſt bloodſhed, and he would have been 


* Cæſar beſieged the place nine days, during which he not only 


inveſted it on the land-fide, but undertook to ſhut up the port by a 


Faccado of his own invention. However, before the work could bs 
-»mpleted, Pompey made his eſcape, = 

+ PvAgT]epety's THY c, x01 Au regt, perhaps means, “ Tha! 
4 he avoided the principal ſtreets, and came by many windings and 
* turnings to the haven.” _ | 

1 Ep. to Atticus, Vii. IT, : 

Cefar calls him Ca. Magis. He was Maſter of Pompey 3 
Bod of Works, | | 
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glad to have gone immediately in purſuit of Pompey. 
But as he was in want of ſhipping, he gave up that de- 
izn for the preſent, and marched to Spain, with an intent 
to gain the forces there. 1 

In the mean time Pompey aſſembled a great army; and 
at ſea he was altogether invincible. For he had five hun- 
dred ſhips of war, and the number of his lighter veſſels was 
{till greater. As for his land-forces, he had ſeven thou- 
{and horſe, the flower of Rome and Italy *, all men of 
family, fortune, and courage. His infantry, though nu- 
merous, was a mixture of raw, undiſciplined ſoldiers : 
He therefore exerciſed them during his ſtay at Bercea, 
where he was by no means idle, but went through all the 
exerciſes of a ſoldier, as if he had been in the flower of his 
age. It inſpired his troops with new courage, when they 
law Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty- eight, going 
through the whole military diſcipline, in heavy armour, 
on foot ; and then mounting his horſe, drawing his ſword 
with eaſe when at full ſpeed, and as dexterouſly ſheathing 
it again. As to the javelin, he threw it not only with 
great exactneſs, but with ſuch force, that few of the 
young men could dart it to a greater diſtance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the 
aumber of Roman officers who had commanded armies 
was ſo great, that it was ſufficient to make up a complete 
ſenate. Labienus , who had been honoured with Cæſar's 
friendſhip, and ſerved under him in Gaul, now joined 
Pompey. Even Brutus, the ſon of that Brutus who was 


Cæſar on the contrary ſays, that this body of horſe was almoſt 
entirely compoſed of ſtrangers. © There were {ix hundred Galatians, 
+ five hundred Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two hundred Ma- 
** cedonians, five hundred Gauls or Germans, eight hundred raiſed 
out of his own eftates, or out of his own retinue;“ and fo of the 
reſt, whom he particularly mentions, and tells us to what countries: 
they belonged. 

ft It ſeemed very ſtrange, ſays Dio, that Labienus ſhould abandon 
Cæſar who had loaded him with honours and given him the com- 
mand of all the forces on the other fide of the Alps, while he was at 
Rome. But he gives this reaſon for it: © Labienus, elated with his 
immenſe wealth, and proud of his preferments, forgot himſelf to 
ſuch a degree, as to aſſume a character very unbecoming a perſon 
in his circumſtances. He was even for putting himſelf upon an 
equality with Cæſar, who thereupon grew cool towards him, and 


treated him with ſome reſerve, which Labienus reſcnted, and went 
over to Pompey,” | 
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killed by him not very fairly in the Ciſalpine Gaul“ 2 


man of ſpirit, who had never ſpoken to Pompey before, 
becauſe he conſidered him as the murderer of his father, 
now ranged himſelf under his banners, as the defender of 
the liberties of his country. Cicero: too, though he 
had written and adviſed otherwiſe, was aſhamed not to 


appear in the number of thoſe who hazarded their lives 
for Rome. Tidius Sextius, though extremely old, and 


maimed of one leg, repaired, among the reſt, to his 


ſtandard in Macedonia; and though others only laughed 
at the poor appearance he made, Pompey. no ſooner ca! 


his eyes upon him, than he roſe up, and ran to meet him; 
conſidering it as a great proof of the juſtice of his caule, 
that, in ſpite of age and weakneſs, perſons ſhould com? 
and ſeek danger with him, rather than ſtay at home in 
ſafety. | Tos 

But after Pompey had aſſembled his ſenate, and at the 


motion of Cato, a decree was made, © that no Roman 


« ſhould be killed, except in battle, nor any city that was 


* ſubje& to the Romans be plundered,” Pompey's party 
gained ground daily. Thoſe who lived at too great a 


_ diſtance, or were too weak to take a ſhare in the war, 


intereſted. themſelves in the cauſe as much as they were 
able, and, with words at leaſt, contended for it; looking 


upon thoſe as enemies both to the gods and men, who did 
not with that Pompey might conquer. 


Not but that Cæſar made a merciful uſe of his victories. 
He had lately made himſelf maſter of Pompey's forces in 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he diſ- 
miſſed the officers, and incorporated the troops with his 
own. After this, he paſſed the Alps again, and marched 
through Italy to Brunduſium, where he arrived at the time 
of the winter ſolſtice. There he crofſed the ſea, and 
landed at Oricum; from whence he deſpatched Vibullius f, 


* The former Engliſh tranſlator renders this Galatia, He ought 


to have remembered that this Brutus was killed by Geminius, in a 


village near the Po, by Pompey's order, after he had accepted his 
ſubmiſſion, if not promifed him his life, The authors of the Uni- 


verſal Hiſtory have copied the error. 


+ In the printed text it is Julius; but one of the manuſcripts gives 
us Vibullius, which is the name he has in Cefar's Com, lib. iii. Vi- 
bullius Rufus travelled night and day, without allowing himſelf any 
reſt, till he reached Pompey's camp, who had not yet received advic? 


ane of Pompey's friends, whom he had brought priſoner 
thither with propoſals of a conference between him and 
Pompey, „in which they ſhould agree to diſband their 
« armies within three days, renew their friendſhip, con- 
« firm it with ſolemn oaths, and then both return to 
«6 Italy,” ; v2 | | 
Pompey took this overture for another ſnare, and there- 
fore drew down in haſte to the ſea, and ſecured all the 
forts and places of ſtrength for land-forces, as well as all 
the ports and other commodious ſtations for ſhipping ; ſa 
that there was not a wind. that blew, which did not bring 
nim either proviſions, or troops, or money, On the other 
hand, Cæſar was reduced to ſuch ftraits, both by ſea and 
land, that he was under the neceſſity of ſeeking a battle. — 
Accordingly, he attacked Pompey's intrenchments, and 
bade him defiance daily. In moſt of theſe attacks and 
ſkirmiſhes he had the advantage ; but one day was in 
danger of loſing his whole army. Pompey fought with 
ſo much valour, that he put Cæſar's whole detachment to 
fight, after having killed two thouſand of them upon the 
{pot ; but was either unable or afraid to purſue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. Cæſar ſaid to his 
friends on the occaſion, ** This day the victory had been 
«© the enemyꝰs, had their general known how to conquer *.“ 
Pompey's troops, elated with this ſucceſs, were in great 
haſte to come to a deciſive battle. Nay, Pompey himſelf 
ſeemed to give into their opinions, by writing to the kings, 
the generals, and cities in his intereſt, in the ſtyle of a 
conqueror. Yet all this while he dreaded: the iſſue of a 
general action, beheving it much better, by length of 
time, by famine and fatigue, to tire out men who had 


of Cæſar's arrival, but was no ſooner informed of the taking of Ori- 
cum and Apollonia, than he immediately decamped, and by long 
marches reached Oricum before Ceſar. | 

* Yet it may be obſerved, in defence of Pompey, that as his 
troops were raw and unexperienced, it was not amils to try them 
in many fkirmiſhes and light attacks, before he hazarded a general 
engagement witk an army of veterans. Many inſtances of that kind 
might be produced from the conduct of the ableſt generals. And 
we are perſuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to force Cæſar's 
camp, he would have. been repulſed with loſs and diſgrace. Pom- 

y's greateſt error ſeems to have been, his ſuffering himſelf to be 
5 to an action, at laſt, by the importunity of his officers and 
ſoldiers, againſt his better judgment. 
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been ever invincible in arms, and long accuſtomed to con. 
quer when they fought together. Beſides, he knew the 
infirmities of age had made them unfit for the other ope- 
rations of war, for long marches and countermarches, for 
digging trenches and building forts, and that, therefore, 
they wiſhed for nothing fo much as a battle. Pompey, 
with all theſe arguments, found it no _ matter to Les 
his army quiet. 

After this laſt engagement, Case was in ſuch want of 
provitiogs, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his 
way through Atharnania to Theſſaly. This added fo 


| much to the high opinion Pompey's ſoldiers had of them- 


elves, that it was impoſſible to keep it within bounds, 
They cried out with one voice, Czfar is fled.” Some 


called upon the general to purſue : Some, to paſs over to 


Italy. Others ſent their friends and ſervants to Rome, to 
engage houſes near the forum, for the convenience of ſoli- 
citing the great offices of ſtate. And not a few went of 
their own accord to Cornelia, who had been privately 
lodged in Leſbos, to congratulate her upon the conclu- 
10n of the war, 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called ; 
in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, “ That they 
* ought immediately to regain Italy, for that was the 
great prize aimed at in "the war. Sicily, Sardinia, 
„ Corſica, Spain, and both the Gauls would toon ſubmit 
eto thoſe who were maſters there. What ſhould affect 
“ Pompey Kill more, was, that his native country juſt by, 
„ ftretched out her hands to him as a ſuppliant; and it 
could not be conſiſtent with his honour to let her remain 


under ſuch indignities, and in fo diſgraceful a vaſſalage 
to the ſlaves and flatterers of tyrants.” But Pompey 


thought it would neither be for his reputation, to fly a fe- 
cond time from Cæſar, and again to be purſued, when 
Fortune put it in his power to purſue ; nor agreeable to the 
laws of piety, to leave his father-in-law, Scipio, and many 
other perſons of conſular dignity in Greece and Theſſaly, 
2 prey to Cæſar, with all their treaſures and forces. As 
for Rome, he thould take the beſt care of her, by fixing the 


ſcene of war at the greateſt diſtance from her; that, with- 


out feeling its calamities, or perhaps hearing the report 
af them, the might quietly wait for the conqueror. 
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This opinion prevailing, he ſet out in purſuit of Cæſar, 
jcith a reſolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near 
enough to hold him, as it were, beſieged, and to wear him 
vut with famine, This he thought the belt method he 
could take; and a report was, moreover, brought him, 
ok its being whiſpered among the equeſtrian order, © That 
„us ſoon as they had taken off Cæſar, they could do no- 
+ thing better than take off him too.“ Some ſay, this 
was the reaſon why he did not employ Cato in any ſervice | 
| of importance, but, upon his march againſt Cæſar, ſent 
| him to the ſea- coaſt, to take care of the baggage, leſt, at- 
| ter he had deſtroyed Cæſar, Cato ſhould foon oblige him 
to lay down his commiſſion. 

While he thus ſoftly followed the enemy's ſteps, a com- 
plaint was raiſed againſt him, and urged with much cla- 
mour, that he was not exerciſing his generalthip upon 
Czfar, but upon the ſenate and the whole commonwealth, 
in order that he might for ever keep the command in his 
lands, and have thoſe for his guards and ſervants, who 
had a right to govern the world. Domitius Anobarbus, 
| to increaſe the odium, always called him Agamemnon, or 
king of kings. Favonius piqued him no leſs with a jeſt, 
than others by their unſeaſonable ſeverity ; he went about 
crying, “ My friends, we ſhall eat no figs in Tuſculum 
« this year,” And Lucius Afranius, who loſt the forces 
in Spain, was accuſed of having betrayed them into the 
enemy's hand, now when he ſaw Pompey avoid a battle, 
laid, „He was furprifed that his accuſers ſhould make any 
difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they called him), 
« who trathcked for provinces,” 

Theſe, and many other like fallies of ridicule, had ſuch 
an effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being ſpo- 
ken well of by the world, and had too much deference 
for the opinions of his friends, that he gave *up his own 
better judgment, to follow them in the career of their 
falls hopes and proſpects. A thing which would have 
been unpardonable in the pilot or maſter of a ſhip, much 
more in the commander in chief of ſo many nations, and 
luch numerous armies. He had often commended the 
phyſician who gives no indulgence to the whimſical long- 
ngs of his patients, and yet he humoured the ſickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, 
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though neceſſary for the preſervation of their life and be- 

ing. For who can ſay that army was in a ſound and healthy 
ſtate, when ſome of the officers went about the camp, can. 
vaſſing for the offices of conſul and prætor; and others, 
namely, Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were engaged 
in quarrels and cabals, about Cæſar's highprieſthood, as 
if their adverſary had been only a Tigranes, a king of Ar. 
menia, or a prince of the Nabathzans ; and not that Cæ- 
far and that army, who had ſtormed a thouſand cities, ſub. 


dued above three hundred nations, gained numberleſs bat- 


tles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million of priſon. 
ers, and killed as many fairly in the field? Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, they continued loud and tumultuous in their 
demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains of 
Pharſalia, forced Pompey to call a council of war. La- 


bienus, who had the command of the cavalry, roſe up firſt, | 


and took an oath, © That he would not return from the 

„ battle, till he had put the enemy to flight.” All the 

other officers ſwore the ſame. $5 | | 
The night following, Pompey had this dream“. He 


thought, © he entered his own theatre, and was received 


« with loud plaudits ; after which he adorned the temple | 
« of Venus the Vidtorious with many ſpoils.” This viſion, | 


on one ſide, encouraged him, and on another alarmed | 
him, He was afraid that Cæſar, who was a deſcendant | 
of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expence. Belides, | 


a panic f fear ran through the camp, the noiſe of which | 


awaked him. And about the morning watch, over Cz- | 


D 


ſar's camp, where every thing was perfectly quiet, there 


ſuddenly appeared a great light, from which a ſtream of } 


fire iſſued, in the form of a torch, and fell upon that of } 


Pompey. Cæſar himſelf fays, he ſaw it as he was going i 
his rounds. f 


* At nox felicis Magno pars ultima vitæ 
Solicitos vana deceptit imagine ſomnos. 
Nam Pompeiani viſus ſibi fede theatri 
Innvmeram effigiem Romanæ cernere Plebis, 
Attollique ſuum lætis ad ſidera nomen | 1 
Vocibus, et plauſu cunees certare ſonantes. Tucon, lib. vi- 
+ Panic fears were ſo called, from the terror which the god T 
istaid to have truck the enemies of Grecce with, at the battle 1 
Marathon, | | 


an 


of 
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Ceſar was preparing, at break of day, to march to 
Scotuſa “; his ſoldiers were ſtriking their tents, and the 
ſervants, and bealts of burden, were already in motion, 


hen his ſcouts brought intelligence, that they had ſeen 
arms handed about in the enemy's camp, and perceived a 


noiſe and buſtle, which indicated an approaching battle. 
After theſe, others came and aſſured him, that the firſt 
ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Cæſar ſaid, The long-wiſhed day is come, 
« on which we ſhall fight with men, and not with want 
© and famine.” Then he immediately ordered the red 
mantle to be put up before his pavilion, which, among the 
Romans, is the ſignal of a battle. The ſoldiers no fooner 
beheld it, than they left their tents as they were, and ran 
to arms with loud ſhouts, and every expreſſion of joy. 
And when the officers began to put them in order of battle, 
each man fell into his proper rank as quietly, and with as 
much ſkul and eaſe, as a chorus in a tragedy. 

Pompey 4 placed himſelf in his right wing, overagainſt 
Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, op- 


* Tipo oxo7vs, in the printed text, is evidently a corruption. An 
anon) nous manuſcript gives us apes Exoruvay. Scotuſa was a city 
of Theſſaly. Ceſar was perſuaded that Pampey would not come to 
action, and therefore choſe to march in ſearch of proviſions, as well 
as to haraſs the enemy with frequent movements, and to watch his 
opportunity, in ſome of thoſe movements, to fall upon them. 

+ It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that the account which Cæſar him- 
felf has left us of this memorable battle, ſhould meet with contra» 
diction. Yet ſo it is; Plutarch differs widely from him, and Ap- 
pian from both. According to Cæſar (Bell. Civil. lib. iii.), Pompey 
was on the left, with the two legions, which Cæſar had returned 
him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, 
was in the centre, with the legions he had brought from Syria, and 
the reinforcements ſent by ſeveral kings and ſtates of Aſia. The Ci- 
lician legion, and ſome cohorts which had ſerved in Spain, were in 
the right, under the command of Afranius. As Pompey's right wing 
was covered by the Enipeus, he ſtrengthened the left with the ſe- 
ven thouſand horſe, as well as with the flingers and archers. The 
whole army, conſiſting of forty-five thouſand men, was drawn up 
in three lines, with very little {ſpaces between them. In cenformity 
to this diſpoſition, Celar's army was drawn up in the following or- 
der; The tenth legion, which had on all occaſions ſignalized itſelf 
above the reſt, was placed in the right wing, and the ninth in the 
left; but as the latter had been conſiderably weakened in the action 
at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was poſtcd ſo near it, as to be 
able to ſupport and reinforce it upon occaſion. The reſt of Cæſar's 
torces filled up the ſpaces between the two wings, Mark Antony 
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charge. Cæſar condemned this meaſure, as not only tend- 
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polite Domitius Calvinus. His left wing was command: 
. . 3 ? > 
by Lucius Domitius, and ſupported by the cavalry ; for 


they were almoſt all ranged on that fide, in order to break 


in upon Cæſar, and eut off the tenth legion, which was 
accounted the braveſt in his army, and in which he used 
to fight in perſon. C ſar ſeeing the enemy's left wing {y 
well guarded with horſe, and fearipg the excellence ol 
their armour, ſent for a detachment of fix cohorts from the 
body of reſerve, and placed them behind the tenth legion, 
with orders not to ſtir before the attack, leit they ſhould 


be diſcovered by the enemy; but when the enemy's cavalry 


had charged, to make up through the foremott rauks, aud 
then not to diſcharge their javelins at a diſtance, as brave 
men generally do in their eagerneſs to come to ſword in 
hand, but to referve them till they came to cloſe fighting, 
and puſh them upwards into the eyes and faces of the 
enemy, „For thoſe fair young dancers,” ſaid hie, will 
* never ſtand the ſteel aimed at their eyes, but will y tc 
& fave their handſome faces.“ 


While Cæſar was thus employed, Pompey took a view 


on horſeback of the order of both armies; and finding 
that the enemy kept their ranks with the utmoſt exactneſs, 
and quietly waited for the fignal of battle, while his own 
men, for want of experience, were fluctuating and unſteady, 
he was afraid they would be broken upon the firſt onlc:. 
He therefore commanded the vanguard to ſtand firm in 
their ranks *, and in that cloſe order to receive the enemy”: 
ing to leſſen the vigour of the blows, which is always 
greateſt in the affailants, but alſo to damp the fire and ſpirit 
of the men; whereas thoſe who advance with impetuoſity, 
and animate each other with ſhouts, are filled with an cn— 


_ thufiaſtic valour, and ſuperior ardour. 


Czlar's army conſiſted of twenty-two thouſand men, 
and Pompey's was ſomething more than twice that number. 
When the ſignal was given on both ſides, and the trumpets 


founded a charge, each common man attended only to 


commanded the left wing, Sylla the right, and Cneius Domitius 
Calvus the main body. As for Cæſar, he poſted himſelf on ti: 
right, overagainſt Pompey, chat he might have him always in light, 
* Vide Caf. ubi ſupru. | 
This, however, muſt be ſaid in excuſe for Pompey, that generals 
of great ſame and experience have ſometimes done as he did. 


W 


Whereas now they ſtood threatenin 
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ais own concern. But ſome of the principal Romans and 
Greeks, who only ſtood and looked on, when the dreadful 
moment of action approached, could not help conſidering 
to what the avarice and ambition of two men had brought 
the Roman empire. The ſame arms on both fides, the 
troops marſhalled in the ſame manner, the ſame ſtandards ; 
in ſhort, the ſtrength and flower of one and the fame city 
turned upon itfelf ! What could be a fironger proof of the 
indneſs and infatuation of human nature, when carried 
avay by its paſſions ? Had they been willing to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in peace and tranquillity, the greateſt 
and beſt part of the world was their own. Or, if they 
mult have indulged their thirſt of victories and triumphs, 
the Parthians and Germans were yet to be ſubdued; 
Seythia and India yet remained; together with a very 
planible colour for their Juſt of new acquiſitions, the pre- 
:-nce of civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian horſe, 
iat Parthian arrows, what Indian treaſures, could have 


*ciited ſeventy thouſand Romans, led on by Pompey and 


Ceſar, with whoſe names thoſe nations had long been 
zequainted? Into ſuch a variety of wild and ſavage coun- 
tries had theſe two generals carried their victorious arms. 
g each other with de- 
gruction; not ſparing even their own glory, though to it 
they ſacrificed their country, but prepared, one of them, 
io loſe the reputation of being invincible, which hitherto 
ey had both maintained. So that the alliance which 
they had contracted by Pompey's marriage to Juha, was 
from the firſt only an artful expedient ; and her charms 
were to form a fſelf-intereſted compact, inſtead of being 
the pledge of a fincere friendſhip. 

The plain of Pharſalia was now covered with men, and 
horſes, and arms; and the fignal of battle being given 
on both ſides, the firſt on Cæſar's fide who advanced to 
tne charge, was Caius Craſtinus“, who commanded a 
corps of a hundred and twenty men, and was determined 
o make good his promiſe to his general. He was the 
firſt man Cæſar ſaw when he went out of the trenches in 
the morning; and upon Cæſar's aſking him what he 
thought of the battle, he ſtretched ps Ins hand, and 


antwered in a cheerful tone, “ You will gain a glorious 


* So Cæſar calls him, His name in Plutarch is Craſſianus, in 
Appian Craſſiu us. 
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6e victory, and I ſhall have your praiſe this day, either 
& alive or dead.” In purſuance of this promiſe, he ad. 
vanced the foremoſt, and many following to ſupport him, 
he charged into the midſt of the enemy. They ſoon took 
to their ſwords, and numbers were ſlain ; but as Craſtinus 


was making his way forward, and cutting down all before 


him, one of Pompey's men ſtood to receive him, and 
puſhed his ſword in at his mouth with ſuch force that it 
went through the nape of his neck. Craſtinus thus killed, 
the fight was 'maintained with equal advantage on both 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, 
but often directed his eyes to the left, and loſt time in 
waiting to ſee what execution his cavalry would do there, 


_ Meanwhile they had extended their ſquadrons to ſurround 


Czſar, and prepared to drive the few horſe he had placed 
in front, back upon the foot. At that inſtant Cæſar gave 
the ſignal: Upon which, his cavalry retreated a little * ; 


and the fix cohorts, which conſiſted of three thouſand 


men, and had been placed behind the tenth legion, ad- 
vanced to ſurround Pompey's cavalry ; and coming cloſe 
up to them, raifed the points of their javelins, as they 
had been taught, and aimed them at the face T. Their 
adverſaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the leaſt previous idea of this, could 
not parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned 
their backs, or covered their eyes with thier hands, and 


now fled with great diſhonour. Cæſar's men took no care 


to purſue them, but turned their force upon the enemy's 


infantry, particularly upon that wing, which, now ftrip- 


ped of its horſe, lay open to the attack on all fides. The 


tix cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the 
tenth legion charged them in front; and they, who had 


hoped to ſurround the enemy, and now, inſtead of that, 


A. Z: Cr, Ep jm; mes v KUXAWEW tnidgzuertis 
76% Ne. eerdges, UTGYTIAGEDL TH5 TOYEMIES, | 
- .m:iot and Dacier anflate this paſlage as we have done; though, 
with a comma after xvx3ww ; it may poflibly bear the ſenſe whici 
the Latin and the former Engliſh tranflator have given it; namely, 
that they were placed there to prevent the tenth legion from being 


furrounded, but that does not appear to be a natural conſtruction. 


1 Miles, feri ſuciem. 
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(aur themſelves ſurrounded, made but a ſhort reſiſtance, 
and then took to a precipitate flight. 

By the great duſt that was raiſed, Pompey conjectured 
the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard to ſay what paſſed 
in his mind at that moment. He appeared like a man 
moon-ftruck and diſtracted; and without conſidering that 
he was Pompey the Great, or {peaking to any one, he 
quitted the ranks, and retired ſtep by ſtep towards his 
camp. A ſcene which cannot be better painted than in 
theſe verſes of Homer“: | 


But partial Jove eſpouſing Hector's part, 

Shot heav'n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart; 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 

O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 

Aud glaring round by tardy ſteps withdrew. Poße. 


In this condition he entered his tent, where he fat 
down, and uttered not a word, till at laſt, upon finding 
that ſome of the enemy entered the camp with the fugi- 


tives, he ſaid, „What! into my camp too!” After this 
Hort exclamation, he roſe up, and dreſſing himſelf in a 


nanner ſuitable to his fortune, privately withdrew F. All 
the other legions fled ; and a great {laughter was made in 
the camp, of the ſervants and others who had the care of 
the tents. But Aſinius Pollo, who then fought on Czſar's 


— 


* In the eleventh book of the Iliad, where he is ſpeaking of the 
::yht of Ajax before Hector. | | 

+ Cxfar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
made a vigorous refiſtance ; but being at length overpowered, fled to 
neighbouring mountain, where he reſolved to inveſt them. But 
before he had finiſhed his lines, want of water obliged them to a- 


bandon that poſt, and retire towards Lariffa, Cæſar purſued the 


fugitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth legion, as 
the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory erroneouſly ſay), and after fix 
miles march came up with them. But hey not daring to engage 
troops fluſhed with victory, fled for refuge to a high hill, the foot 
of which was watered by a little river. Though Cæſar's men were 
quite ſpent, and ready to faint-with the exceſſive heat and the fa- 
tigue of the whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, he prevailed 
upon them to cut off the conveniency of the water from the enemy 
by a trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives came to a capi- 
tulation, threw down their arms, and implored the clemency of the 
conqueror. This they all did, except ſome ſenators, who, as it was 


z w night, eſcaped in the dark. Vide Cæſ/. Hell. liv. iii. c. 80. 
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ce victory, and J ſhall have your praiſe this day, either 


&« alive or dead.” In purſuance of this promiſe, he ad. 
vanced the foremoſt, and many following to ſupport him, 
he charged into the midſt of the enemy. They ſoon took 
to their ſwords, and numbers were lain ; but as Craſtinu; 
was making his way forward, and cutting down all before 


him, one of Pompey's men ſtood to receive him, and 


puſhed his ſword in at his mouth with ſuch force that it 
went through the nape of his neck. Craſtinus thus killed, 
the fight was maintained with equal advantage on both 
ſides. 25 | . 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, 
but often directed his eyes to the left, and loſt time in 
waiting to ſee what execution his cavalry would do there. 
Meanwhile they had extended their ſquadrons to ſurround 
Czſar, and prepared to drive the few horſe he had placed 
in front, back upon the foot. At that inſtant Cæſar gave 
the ſignal : Upon which, his cavalry retreated a little * ; 
and the fix cohorts, which conſiſted. of three thouſand 


men, and had been placed behind the tenth legion, ad- 


vanced to ſurround Pompey's cavalry ; and coming cloſe 
up to them, raiſed the points of their javelins, as they 


had been taught, and aimed them at the face T. Their 


adverſaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the leaſt previous idea of this, could 


not parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned 


their backs, or covered their eyes with thier hands, and 
now fled with great diſhonour. Cæſar's men took no care 
to purſue them, but turned their force upon the enemy's 
infantry, particularly upon that wing, which, now {trip- 
ped of its horſe, lay open to the attack on all ſides. The 
fix cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the 


tenth legion charged them in front; and they, who had 


hoped to ſurround the enemy, and now, inſtead of that, 


* As Je emireraypeiveu ofiuges g u XUXAGEW E7100Xuerts 
ee 12164 ev9ees, UTEYTIZZET! TH5 MOYLES. 

2a miot and Dacict anflate this paſſage as we have done; though, 
with a comma after xvzAawew ; it may poflibly bear the ſenſe which 
the Latin and the former Engliſh tranflator have given it; namely, 
that they were placed there to prevent the tenth legion from being 
ſurrounded, but that does not appear to be a natural conſtruction. 


ft Miles, feri fuciem. 
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ſur themſelves ſurrounded, made but a ſhort reſiſtance, 


and then took to a precipitate flight. 
By the great duſt that was raiſed, Pompey conjectured 
the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard to fay what paſſed 


in his mind at that moment. He appeared like a man 


| moon-ftruck and diſtracted; and without conſidering that 
he was Pompey the Great, or {peaking to any one, he 
quitted the ranks, and retired ſtep by ſtep towards his 
camp. A ſcene which cannot be better painted than in 
theſe verſes of Homer “: 


But partial Jove eſpouſing Hector's part, | 

Shot heav*n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart; 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 

Oer bis broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 

Aud glaring round by tardy ſteps withdrew. Pope. 


Jn this condition he entered his tent, where he fat 
down, and uttered not a word, till at laſt, upon finding 
that ſome of the enemy entered the camp with the fugi- 
tives, he ſaid, © What ! into my camp too!?”? After this 
Hort exclamation, he roſe up, and dreſſing himſelf in a 
nanner ſuitable to his fortune, privately withdrew t. All 
the other legions fled ; and a great {laughter was made in 
the camp, of the ſervants and others who had the care of 
the tents. But Aſinius Polio, who then fought on Cæſar's 


* In the eleventh book of the lad, where he is ſpeaking of the 
Might of Ajax before Hector. 

+ Cxfar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
mide a vigorous refiſtance ; but being at length overpowered, fled to 
neighbouring mountain, where he reſolved to inveſt them. But 
before he had finiſhed his lines, want of water obliged them to a- 
bandon that poſt, and retire towards Larifſa, Cæſar purſued the 
fugitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth legion, as 
the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory erroneouſly ſay), and after fix 
miles march came up with them. But ihey not daring to engage 
troops luſhed with victory, fled for refuge to a high hill, the foot 
ob wiich was watered by a little river. Though Cæſar's men were 
quite ſpent, and ready to faint-with the exceſſive heat and the fa- 


tigue of the whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, he prevailed 


upon them to cut off the conveniency of the water from the enemy 
by a trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives came to a capi- 
tulation, threw down their arms, and implored the clemency of the 


conqueror, This they all did, except ſome ſenators, who, as it was 


z.w mpht, eſcaped in the dark. Vide Ce2f. Bell liv. iii. c. 80. 
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fide, aſſures us, that of the regular troops there were ut 
| above ſix thouſand men killed “. 
N Upon the taking of the camp, there was a pectache 
which ſhowed, in ſtrong colours, the vanity and folly cf 
Pompey's troops. All the tents werecrowned with myrtyle; 
the beds were ſtrewed with flowers; the tables covered 
1 with cups, and bowls of wine ſet out: In ſhort, every 
thing had the appearance of preparations for feaſts and 
| ſacrifices, rather than for men going ont to battle. Jo 
1 ſuch a degree had their vain hopes corrupted them, and 
0 with ſuch a ſenſeleſs confidence they took the field! 
When Pompey had got at a little diſtance from the 
camp, he quitted his horſe. He had very few pe ople 
about him; and, as he ſaw he was not purſued, he wer 
ſoftly on, wrapt up in ſuch thoughts as we may ſuppoſca 
man to have, who had been uſed for thirty-four years to 
conquer and carry all before him, and now in his old « 
F firſt came to know what it was to be defeated and to 10 
1 We may eaſily conjecture what his thoughts mult be, chen 
| in one ſhort hour he had loſt the glory and the pow: 
| which had been growing up amidſt ſo many wars and 
| conflicts; and he who was lately guarded with fuch armies 
; of horſe and foot, and ſuch great and powerful flects, 
was reduced to ſo mean and contemptible an equipage, 
that his enemies, who were in ſearch of him, could not 
know him. 

He paſſed by Lariſſa, and came to Tempe, where burn- 
ing with thirſt, he threw himſelf upon his face, and drank 
out of the river; after which, he paſſed through the val- 
ley, and went down to the for coaſt. There he ſpent the 
remainder of the night in a poor fiſherman's cabin. Next 
morning, about break of day, he went on board a ſmall 
river-boat, taking with him ſuch of his company as were 
freemen. The flaves he diſmiſſed, bidding them go t» 
Czfar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coaſting along, he ſaw a ſhip of burden jut. 
ready to ſail ; the maſter of which was Peticius, a Roman 
citizen, whe. though not acquainted with Pompey, knew 
him by ſight. It happened, that this man, the night be- 
fore, dreamed he ſaw Pompey come and talk to him, not 
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in che figure he had formerly known bim; but in mean 
and melancholy circumſtances. He was giving the paſ- 
ſengers an account of his dream, as perſons, who have a 
creat deal of time upon their hands, love to diſcourſe 
About ſuch matters; when, on a ſudden, one of the ma- 


riners told him, he faw a littie boat rowing up to him | 


from the land, and the crew making ſigns, by ſhaking 
their garments and ſtretching out their hands. Upon this, 
Peticius ſtood up, and could diſtinguith Pompey among 


them, in the ſame form as he had ſeen him m his dream. 


Then beating his head for ſorrow, he ordered the ſeamen 


o let down the ſhip's boat, and held out his hand to 
Pompey to invite him aboard; for by his dreſs he per- 
:cived his change of fortune, Therefore, without wait- 
ing for any farther application, he took him up, and ſuch 
of his compantons as he thought proper, and then hoiſted 
ail, The perſons Pompey took with him, were the two 
Lentuli and Favonius ; and a little after, they ſaw king 
Leiotarus beckoning to them with great earneſtneſs from 
the ſhore, and took him up likewiſe. The maſter of the 
{ip provided them the beſt ſupper he could, and when it 
Was almoſt ready, Pompey, for want of a ſervant, was 
going to waſh himſelf, but Favonius ſeeing it, ſtepped up, 
and both waſhed and anointed him. il the time he was 
on board, he continued to wait upon him in all the offices 
of a ſervant, even to the waſhing of his feet and pro- 
riding his ſupper ; inſomuch, that one who ſaw the un- 
| lected ſimplicity and fincere attachment with which Fa- 
| vonius performed theſe offices, cried out, 


The generous mind adds dignity 
To every act, and nothing miſbecomes it. 


Pompey, f in the courſe of his voyage, ſailed by Amphi. 
polis, and from thence ſteered for Mitylene, to take up 

3 and his ſon. As ſoon as he reached the iſland, 
| i: lent a meſſenger to the town with news far different 
from what Cornelia expected. For, by the flattering ac- 

ts which many officious persons had given her, ſhe 
wacritood that the difpute was decided at Dyrrhachium, 
zal that nothing but the purſuit of Cæſar remained to be 


27177 


2 to. The meſſenger finding her poſſeſſed with 
n hopes, had not power to make the uſual ſalutations; 
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122 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
tears rather than words, only told her, © She mult mal, 
„ haſte, if ſhe had a mind to ſee Pompey with one fhip 
&* only, and that not his own.” | 


At this news Cornelia threw herſelf upon the ground, 


where ſhe lay a long time inſenſible and ſpeechleſs. At lat, 
cqming to herſelf, ſhe perceived there was no time to be 
loſt in tears and lamentations, and therefore haſtencd 
through the town to the fea. Pompey ran to meet her, and 
received her to his arms as ſhe was juſt going to fall, 
While ſhe hung upon his neck, ſhe thus addreſſed him: 
„ fee, my dear huſband, your preſent unhappy condition 
eis the effect of my ill fortune, and, not yours. Alas! 
** how are you reduced to one poor veſſel, who, before 
your marriage with Cornelia, traverſed this ſea with five 
hundred galleys? Why did you come to ſee me, and 
not rather leave me to my evil deſtiny, who have loaded 
vou too with ſuch a weight of calamities? How happy 
* had it been for me to have died before I heard that 
Publius, my firſt huſband, was killed by the Parthians ? 
How wiſe, had I followed him to the grave, as I once 
intended? What have I lived for ſince, but to bring 
* misfortunes upon Pompey the Great * ?”? | 

Such, we are aſſured, was the ſpeech of Cornelia; and 
Pompey anſwered, „Till this moment, Cornelia, you 
have experienced nothing but the ſmiles of fortune; and 
it was ſhe who deceived you, becauſe ſhe ſtayed with 
* me longer than ſhe commonly does with her favourites. 
« But, fated as we are, we muſt bear this reverſe, and 
„ make another trial of her. For it is no more impro- 
*« bable, that we may emerge from this poor condition, and 
s riſe to great things again, than it was, that we ſhouic 
* fall from great things into this poor condition.“ 

Cornelia then ſent to the city for her moſt valuable 
moveables and her ſervants. The people of Mitylene came 


„ 


* 


* * 


- 
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* 


to pay their reſpects to Pompey, and to invite him to the:: 


Cornelia is repreſented by Lucan, too, as imputing the misfortunes 
of Pompev to her alliance with him; and it ſeems, from one part 0: 
ber ſpeech on this occaſion, that ſhe ſhould have been given to Cur: 


O utinam Thalamos inviſi Cæſaris iſſem! 


If there were any thing in this, it might have been a material caufe 0! 
the quarrel between Cæſar and Pompey, as the latter, by means of this 
alliance, muſt have ſtrengthened himſelf with the Craſſian intereſt: Tol 
Cornelia was the relict of Publius Craſſus, the ſon of Marcus Craſlu 
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city, But he refuſed to go, and bade the m {urrender them- 
{clves to the conqueror without fear; “ For Cæſar,“ he 
told them, © had great clemency.“ After this, he turned 
to Cratippus the philoſopher, who was come from the town 


to ſee him, and began to complain a little of Providence, 


and expreſs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus made 
ſome conceſſions, and, turning the "diſcourle: encouraged 
him to hope better things; ; that he might not give him 
pain, by an unſeaſonable oppoſition to his arguments; elſe 
he IR have anſwered his objections againſt Providence, 
by ſhowing, that the ſtate, and indeed the conſtitution, was 
in ſuch diſorder, that it was neceſlary it ſhould be changed 
into a monarchy. Or this one queſtion would have filenced 
him,“ How do we know, n that, if you had con- 
« quered, you would have made a better uſe of your good 
6 fortune than Czſar ?? But we mutt leave the determi- 
nations of heaven to its. ſuperior wiſdom. 


As ſoon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he 


ſet ſail, and continued his courſe, without touching at any 
port, except for water and proviſions, till he came to At- 
tall, a city of Pamphylia. There he was joined by ſome 
Ciheian galleys; and beſide picking up a number of 
loldiers, he found 3 in a little time ſixty ſenators about him. 
When he was mformed that his fleet was Rill entire, and 
that Cato was gone to Africa with a conſiderable body of 
men which he had collected after their flight, he lamented 
to his friends his great error, in ſuffering himſelf to be 
forced into an engagement at land, and making no uſe of 
thoſe forces, in which he was confeſſedly ſtronger ; nor 
even taking care to fight near his fleet, that, in caſe of his 
meeting with a check at land, he might have been ſupplied 
from fea with another army, capable of making head 
againſt the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater miſtake in 
Pompey” s whole conduct, nor a more remarkable inſtance 
of Cæſar's generallhip, than in removing the ſcene of 
action to ſuch a diſtance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was neceſſary to undertake ſomething 
with the ſmall means he had left, he ſent to ſome cities. 
and failed to others himſelf, to raiſe money, and to get a 
ſupply of men for his ſhips. But knowing the extraor- 
dinary celerity of the enemy's motions, he was afraid he 
night be beforchand with him, and ſeize all that he was 
preparing. He, therefore, began to think of retiring to 
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ſome aſylum, and propoſed the matter in council. They | 


could not think of any province in the Roman empire that 
would afford a ſafe retreat; and when they caſt their eyes 
on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, as 
the molt likely to receive and protect them in their preſent 
weak condition, and afterwards to ſend them back with a 
force ſufficient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of 
opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba in 


particular, But Theophanes of Leſbos obſerved, it was 


madneſs to leave Egypt, which was diſtant but three days 
fail. Beſides, Ptolemy *, who was growing towards man- 
hood, had particular obligations to Pompey on his father's 
account: And ſhowld he go then, and put himſelf in the 
hands of the Parthians, the moſt perfidious people in the 
world? He repreſented what a wrong meaſure it would be, 
if, rather than truſt to the clemency of a noble Roman, 
who was his father-1n-law, and be contented with the ſe- 
cond place of eminence, he would venture his perſon 
with Arſaces , by whom even Craſſus would not be taken 
alive. He added, that it would be extremely abſurd to 
carry a young woman of the family of Scipio among bar- 
barians, who thought power confiſted in the diſplay of in- 
ſolence and outrage; and where, if ſhe eſcaped unviolated, 
it would be bcheved ſhe did not, after ſhe had been with 


thoſe who were capable of treating her with indignity. It 
is ſaid, this laſt conſideration only, prevented his march- 


ing to the Euphrates; but it is ſome doubt with us, whe- 
ther it was not rathzr his fate, than his opinion, Which 
directed his ſteps another way. 
When it was determined that they ſhould ſeek for refuge 
an Egypt, he ſet fail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in 2 
Seleucian galley. The reit accompanied him, ſome in 
thips of war, and ſome in merchantmen: And they made a 
ſafe voyage. Being informed that Ptolemy was with lis 


army at Peluſium, where he was engaged in war with lis 


filter, he proceeded thither, and ſent a meſſenger before him 
to notify his arrival, and to entreat the king's protection. 


* This was Ptolemy Dionyſus, the fon of Ptolemy Auletes, who 


Lied in the year of Rome 704, which was the year before the battle 


of Pharſalia, He was now in his fourteenth year, 

+ From this paſſage it appears, that Arſaces was the common name 
of the kings of Parthia. For it was not the proper name of the king 
zen upon the throne, nor of him who was at war with Craſſus. 


| 
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Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime 
miniſter, called a council of his ableſt officers; though 


their advice had no more weight than he was pleaſcd to 
allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his opinion. 


Bat who can, without indignation, conſider, that the fate 
of Pompey the Great was to be determined by Photinus, 
an eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was 
hired to teach the prince rhetoric, and by Actuilas, an 
Egyptian ? For among the king's chamberlains and tutors, 
theſe had the greateſt influence over him, and were the 
perſons he moſt conſulted, Pompey lay at anchor at ſome 
diſtance from the place, waiting the determination of this 
reipetable board; while he thought it beneath him to be 
indebted to Cæſar for his ſafety. The council were di- 
vided in their opinions; ſome adviſing the prince to give 
him an honourable reception, and others to ſend him an 
order to depart. But Theodotus, to diſplay his eloquence, 
inſiſted that both were wrong. If you receive him,“ 
ſaid he, © you will have Cæſar for your enemy, and Pom- 
« pey for your maſter, If you order him off, Pompey 
“ may one day revenge the affront, and Cæſar reſent your 


% not having put him in his hands: The beſt method, 


* therefore, is to ſend for him, and put him to death. By 
« this means you will do Cæſar a favour, and have 
« nothing to fear from Pompey.” He added, with a 
ſmile, „Dead men do not bite.” 55 
This advice being approved of, the execution of it was 
committed to Achillas. In conſequence of which, he took 
with him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pom- 
pey's officers, and Salvius, who had allo acted under him 
as a Centurion, with three or four aſſiſtants, and made up 
to Pompey's ſhip, where his principal friends and officers 
had aſſembled, to ſee how the affair went on. When they 
perceived there was nothing magnificent in their reception, 
nor ſuitable to the hopes which Theophanes had con- 
ceived, but that a few men only, in a fiſhing- boat, came to 
wait upon them, ſuch want of reſpect appeared a ſuſpicious 
circumſtance; and they adviſed Pompey, while he was out 
of the reach of miſſive weapons, to get out to the main ſea. 
Mean time, the boat approaching, Septimius ſpoke firſt, 
addreſſing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator. Then 
Achillas ſaluted him in Greek, and deſired him to come 
into the boat, becauſe the water was very ſhallow towards 
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the ſhore, and a galley muſt ſtrike upon the ſands. At 1 
1 a the fame time they ſaw ſeveral of the king's ſhips g getting Bi. 
1 ready, and the ſhore covered with troops, ſo that if they an 
| would have changed their minds, it was then too late; be- by 
* ſides, their diſtruſt would have furniſhed the aſſaſſins with 1 
K a pretence for their injuſtice, He, therefore, embraced ET 
[1 Cornelia, who lamented his ſad exit before it happened; | - bc 
| - and ordered two centurions, one of his enfranchiſed flaves, . 
=. named Philip, and a fervant called Scenes, to get into the Wi. 
| ö boat before him. When Achillas had hold of his hand, HE 
| and he was going to ſtep in himſelf, he turned to his a SD 
and ſon, and repeated that verſe of Sophocles, 3 


Seek'ſt thou a tyrant's door? then farewell freedom ! 
Tho' free as air before 


Wo Theſe were the laſt words he ſpoke to them. 
Vi As there was a conſiderable diſtance between the galley 
8 and the ſhore, and he obſerved that not a man in the boat 
ſhowed him the leaſt civility, or even ſpoke to him, he 
looked at Septimius, and ſaid, “ Methinks, I remember 
« you to have been my fellow-ſoldicr ;” but he anſwered 
þ only with a nod, without tellitying any regard or friend- 
ſhip. A profound lllence again taking 5 a Pompey 
took out a paper, in which he had written a ſpeech in 
Greek, that he deſigned to make to Ptolemy, and amuſed 
himſelf with reading 1 
When they approached the ſhore, Cornelia, with her 
friends in the galley, watched the event with great anxie- 
ty. She was a little encouraged, when ſhe ſaw a num- 
ber of the King's great officers coming down to the ſtrand, 
in all appearance to receive her huſband and do him ho- 
nour. But the moment | Pompey was taking hold of 
Philip's hand, to raiſe him with more eaſe, Septimius came 
behind, and run him through the body; after which Sal- 
vius and Achillas alſo drew their ſwords. Pompey took 
his robe in both hands and covered his face; and without 
ſaying or doing the leaſt thing unworthy of bim, ſubmitted 
to his fate; only uttering a groan, while they deſpatched 
him with many blows. [He was then juſt afty-nine years 
old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day “. 
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Cornelia, and. her friends in the gal'eys, upon ſceing 


him murdered, gave a ſhriek that was heard to the ſnore, 


and weighed anchor immediately. Their flight was affiftod 
by a brilk gale as they got out more to fea; fo that the 
Exyptians gave up their deſign of purſuing them. | 
The murderers having cut off Pompey's head, threw the 
body out of the boat naked, and leſt it expoſed to all who 
were deſirous of ſuch a fight. Philip ſtayed till their cu- 
riolity was ſatisfied, and then waſhed the body with ſea- 
water, and wrapped it in one of his own garments, becaute 
ne had nothing elſe at hand. The next thing was to look 
out for wood for the funeral-pile ; and caſting his eyes 
over the ſhore, he ſpied the old remains of a fiſhing-boat ; 
which, though not large, would make a ſuſſicient pile tor 
a poor naked body that was not quite entire. | 
___ While he was collecting the pieces of plank and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made ſome of his 
firſt campaigns under Pompey, came up, and ſaid to Philip, 


„% Who are you thit are preparing the funeral of Pompey 


the Great?” Philip anſwered, * I am his freedman.“ 
© But you ſhall not,” ſaid the old Roman, “have this 
« honour entirely to yourſelf. As a work of piety offers 
© 1tfelf let me have a ſhare in it; that I may not abſolutely 
* repent my having paſſed ſo many years in a foreign 
country; but, to compenſate many misfortunes, may 
* have the conſolation of doing fome of the laſt honours * 


to the greateſt general Rome ever produced.” In this 


manner was the funeral of Pompey conducted. 

Next day Lucius Lentulus, who Knew nothing of what 
nad palled, becauſe he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, 
arnved upon the Egyptian ſhore, and, as he was coaſting 
along, ſaw the funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not 
yet know, ftanding by it. Upon which he ſaid to himſelf, 
„Who has fimſhed his days, and is going to leave his 
remains upon this ſhore 2?” adding, after a ſhort pauſe, 
with a ſigh, © Ah! Pompey the Great! perhaps thou 


* maytt be the man.” Lentulus ſoon after went on ſhore, 


and was taken and ſlain, 


als misfortunes were owing to that profanation; but we forbear, with 
Wutarch, to comment upon the providential determinations of the 
»upreme Being. Indeed he fell a facrifice to as vile a ſet of people a5 
| he had before inſulted, for, the ſews excepted, there was not upon earth, 
à more deſpicable race of men than the cowardly erue! Egyptians. 
Ot touching and wrapping up the body. 
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Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for Cæſar. 
he arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in 
great diſorder. When they came to preſent the head, he 
turned from it, and the perſon that brought it as a fight 


of horror. He received the ſeal, but it was with tears, 


The device was a hon holding a ſword. The two aſſaſſins, 
Achillas and Photinus, he put to death; and the king, be- 
ing defeated in battle, periſhed in the river. Theodotus, 
the rhetorician, eſcaped the vengeance of Cæſar, by leaving 
Egypt; but he wandered about, a miferable fugitive, and 
was hated wherever he went. At laſt, Marcus Brutus, 
who killed Cæſar, found the wretch, in his province of 


4 


Aſia, and put him to death, after having made him ſuffer 


the moſt exquiſite tortures. The aſhes of Pompey were 


carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands near 
Alba“. | | 


AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 
| COMPARED, 


SUCH is the account we had to give of the lives of 


| theſe two great men; and, in drawing up the parallel, 


we {hall previouſly take a ſhort ſurvey of the difference in 
their characters. i 


In the firſt place, Pompey roſe to power, and eſtabliſhed 
his reputation, by juſt and laudable means; partly by 


* Pompey has, in all appearance, and in all conſiderations of his 
character, had leſs juſtice done him by. hiſtorians, than any other 
man of his time. His popular humanity, his military and political 
ſkill, his prudence (which he ſometimes unfortunately gave up), 
his natural bravery and generoſity, his conjugal virtues, which 
(though ſometimes impeached) were, both naturally and morally 
great; his cauſe, which was certainly, in its original intereſts, the 
cauſe of Rome; all theſe circumſtances entitled him to a more diſtin- 


guiſhed and more reſpectable character than any of his hiſtorians | 


have thought proper to afford him. One circumſtance, indeed, 
renders the accounts that the writers, who roſe after the eſtabliſhed 
monarchy, have given of his oppoſition, perfectly reconcileable to 
the prejudice which appears againſt him; or rather to the reluctance 
which they have ſhown to that praiſe which they ſeemed to have 
felt that he deſerved: When the commonwealth was no more, ard 
the ſupporters of its intereſts had fallen with it, then hiſtory itſelf, 
not to mention poetry, departed from its proper privilege of 112- 
partiality, and even Plutarch made a ſacrifice to imperial power. 
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the ſtrength of his own genus, and partly by his ſervices 
to Sylla, in freeing Italy from various attempts of deſ- 
potiim. Whereas Agelilaus came to the throne, by me- 
thods equally immoral and irreligious; for it was by ac- 
culing Leotychidas of baſtardy, w ho his brother had 
acknowledged as his legitimate fon, and by eluding the 
oracle relative to a lame king *. | 
In the next place, Pompey paid all due reſpect to Sylla 
during his life, and took care to ſee his remains honourably 
interred, notwithitanding the oppoſition it met with from 
| Lepidus; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Fauſtus, 
the ſon of Sylla. On the other hand, Ageſilaus ſhook off 
Lyſander upon a ſlight pretence, and treated him with 
great indignity. Yet the ſervices Pompey received from 
Sylla were not greater than thoſe he had rendered him ; 
whereas Ageſilaus was appointed king of Sparta by Ly- 
ſander's means, and afterwards captain-general of Greece. 
In the third place, Pompey's offences againſt the laws 
and the conſtitution, were principally owing to his al- 
liances, to his ſupporting either Ceſar or Scipio (whoſe 
daughter he had married) in their unjuſt demands. Age- 
Jaus not only gratiſied the paſſion of his ſon, by ſparing 
the life of Sphodrias, whole death ought to have atoned 
for the injuries he had done the Athenians ; Bur he hke- 
wiſe ſcreened Phabidas, who was guilty of an egregious 
infraction of the league with the Thebans, and it was vi- 
bly for the ſake of his crime that he took him into his 
protection. In ſhort, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
upon the Romans, either through ignorance, or a timo- 
rous complaiſance for his friends, Ageſilaus brought as 
great diſtreſſes upon the Spartans, through a ſpirit of ob- 
itmacy and reſentment ;. for ſach was the ſpirit that 
Eindled the Bœctian war. 0 | | 
If, when we are mentioning their faults, we may take 
notice of their fortune, the Romans could have no previous 
idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedemonians were 
iufficiently forewarned of the danger of a lame reign, and 
yet Ageſilaus would not ſuffer them to avail themſelves of 


that warning . Nay, luppoling Rhea a mere 


n "Re the Life of Ageſilaus. 
fit is true, the latter part of Ageſilaus's reign was s unfortunate, 
but the misfortunes were owing to his malice againſt the Thebans, 
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ſtranger, and as much a baſtard as he was; yet the family 
of Eurytion could caſily have ſupplied Sparta with a king 
who was neither {purious, nor maimed, had not Lyſander 
been induſtrious enough to render the oracle obſcure for 
the jake of Ageſilaus. | 


As to their political talents, there never was a finer mea- 


Jure than that of Ageſilaus, when, in the diſtreſs of the 


Spartans how to proceed againſt the fugitives aſter the 
battle of Leuctra, he decreed that the laws ſhould be ſilent 
for that day. We have nothing of Pompey's that can 


Pollibly be compared to it. On the contrary, he thought 


himielf exempted from obſerving the laws he had made, 
and that his tranſgreſſing them ſhowed his friends his ſupe- 
rior power: Whereas Ageſilaus, when under a neceflity 
of contravening the laws, to fave a number of citizens, 
found out an expedient which ſaved both the laws and the 


criminals. I muſt alſo reckon among his political virtues, 


his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of the ſcyzale, 


which ordered him to leave Aſia in the height of his ſuc- 


ceſs, For he did not, like Pompey, ſerve the common- 
wealth only in affairs which contributed to his own great- 
neſs; the good of his country was his great object, aud, 
with a view to that, he renounced ſuch power and ſo much 
glory as no man had either before or after him, except 


Alexander the Great. | 


If we view them in another light, and conſider their 


military performances; the trophies which Pompey erected 


were ſo numerous, the arnues he led ſo powerful, and the 


pitched battles he won ſo extraordinary, that I ſuppoſe 


Xenophon himſelf would not compare the victories of Age- 
filaus with them; though that hiſtorian, on account of his 


other excellencies, has been indulged the peculiar privi- 


lege of ſaying what he pleaſed of his hero. 

There pas a difference too, I think, in their behaviour 
to their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. Ageſi- 
laus was bent upon enſlaving 'Thebes, and deſtroyed Meſ- 


lene; the former the city from which his family ſprung, the 


and to his fighting(contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) the ſame ene- 
my ſo frequently, that he taught them to beat him at laſt. 5 

Nevertheleſs, the oracle, as we have obſerved in a former note, 
probably meant the lameneſs of the kingdom, in having but one 
king, inſtead of two, and uot the lameneis of the king. 
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latter Sparta's ſiſter colony “; and in the attempt he was 
near ruining Sparta itſelf, On the other hand, Pompey, 
alter he had conquered the pirates, beſtowed cities on ſuch 
as were willing to change their way of life; and when he 
might have led Tigranes, king of Armema, captive at 
the wheels of his chariot, he rather choſe to make him an 
ally; on which occaſion he made uſe of that memorable 
expreſſion, © I prefer the glory that will laſt for ever, to 
that of a day.“ | 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to be de- 
cided by ſuch actions and counſels as are moſt characteriſ- 
tical of the great and wiſe commander, we {hall find that 
the Lacedemonian leaves the Roman far behind. In the 
fir: place, he never abandoned his city, though it was 
belieged by ſeventy thouſand men, while he had but a 
handful of men to oppoſe them with, and thoſe lately de- 
feated in the battle of Leuctra. But Pompey , upon 
Cefar's advancing with five thouſand three hundred men 
| only, and taking one little town in Italy, left Rome in a 
panic; either meanly yielding to ſo trifling a force, or 
tailing in his intelligence of their real numbers. In his flight 
hc carried off his own wife and children, but he left thoſe 
of the other citizens in a defenceleſs ſtate; when he ought 
either to have ſtayed and conquered for his country, or to 
have accepted ſuch conditions as the conqueror might im- 
pole, who was both his fellow-citizen and his relation, 
A little while before, he thought it unſupportable to pro- 
long the term of his commiſſion, and to grant him another 
conſulſhip; and now he ſuffered him to take poſſeſſion of 
the city, and to tell Metellus, © That he conſidered him, 
and all the other inhabitants, as his priſoners.” 

If it is the principal buſineſs of a general to know how 
to bring the enemy to a battle when he is ſtronger, and 
now to avoid being compelled to one when he is weaker, 


For Hercules was born at Thebes, and Meſſene was a colony 
0! the Heraclid:e, as well as Sparta. The Latin and French tran- 
lations have miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage. | 

ft Here is another egregious inſtance of Plutarch's prejudice a- 
gunſt the character of Fompey. lt is certain, that he left not Rome 
Ul he was well convinced of the impoſſibility of maintaining it a- 
gaintt the arms of Ceſar. For he was not only coming againſt it 
with a force much more powerful than is here mentioned; but he 
had rendered even a fiege unneceſſary, by a previous diſtribution of 
lus gold amongſt the citizens. : 
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Ageſilaus underſtood that rule perfectly well, and, by oh. 


ſerving it, continued always invincible. But Pompey 


could never take Cæſar at a diſadvantage ; on the con. 


trary, he ſuffered Cæſar to take the advantage of him, by 


being brought to hazard all in an action at land. The 
conſequence of which was, that Cæſar became maſter of 


his treaſures, his proviſions, and the ſea itſelf, when he 


might have preſerved them all, had he known how to 
avoid a battle, | ; 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in this 
caſe, it reflects the greateſt diſhonour upon a general of 


his experience. If a young officer had been ſo much di-. 


pirited and diſturbed by the tumults and clamours among 
his troops, as to depart from his better judgment, it would 
have been pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, whoſe 
camp the Romans called their country, and whoſe tent 
their tenate, while they gave the name of rebels and 
traitors to thoſe who {tayed and ated as prætors and cou- 


ſuls in Rome; for Pompey, who had never been Known 


to ſerve as 2 private ſoldier, but had made all his cam- 
paigns with the greateit reputation as general; for ſuch 
2 one to be forced, by the ſcoffs of Favonius and Domi. 
tius, and the fear of being called Agamemnon, to rk 
the fate of the whole empire, and of liberty, upon the 
caſt of a ſingle die—who can bear it ?—If he dreaded on. 
ly prefent infamy, he ought to have made a ſtand at firſt, 
and to have fought for the city of Rome; and not, after 
calling his flight a manceuvre of Themiltocles, to look 
upon the delaying a battle in Theſſaly as a diſhonour, 
For the gods had not appointed the fields of Pharſalia as 
the liſts in which he was to contend for the empire of 
Rome, nor was he ſummoned by a herald to make his 
appearance there, or otherwiſe forfeit the palm to ano- 
ther. There were innumeruble plains and cities; nay; 


his command of the ſea left the whole earth to his choice, 


had he been determined to imitate Maximus, Marius, or 


Lucullus, or Ageſilaus himſelf. 


Ageſilaus certainly had no leſs tumults to encounter in 


Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and 
hght for his dominions: nor were the calumnies and ſlan- 


ders he met with in Egypt, from the madneſs of the king, 


leſs grating, when he adviſcd that prince to lie ſtill for 4 


time. Yet, by purſuing the ſage meaſures he had firſt fixed 
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upon, he not only ſaved the Egyptians in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, but Kept Sparta from linking in the earthquake 
that threatened her; nay, he erected there the beſt tro- 
phy imaginable againſt the Thebans; for, by keeping the 
Spartans from their ruin, which they were ſo obſtinately 
bent upon, he put it in their power to conquer after- 
wards, Hence it was that Ageſilaus was praiſed by the 
perſons whom he had ſaved by violence; and Pompey, 
who committed an error in complailance to others, was 
condemned by thoſe who drew him into it. Some ſay, 
indecd, that he was deceived by his father-in-law, Scipio, 
who, wanting to convert to his own uſe the treaſures he 
had brought from & ſia, had concealed them for that pur- 
poſe, and haſtened the action, under pretence that the ſup- 
plies would ſoon fail. But, ſappoling that true, a gene- 
ral ſhould not have ſuffered himſelf to be fo eaſily deceived, 
nor in conſequence of being ſo deceived, have hazar ed 
the loſs of all. Such are the principal ſtrokes that mark 
their military characters. | ; 


As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fied thither out. 
of neceſſity; the other, without any neceflity or ſufficient 


cauſe, liſted himſelf in the fervice of a barbarous prince, 
to raiſe a fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks. 


So that, if we accuſe the Egyptians for their behaviour to. 


Pompey, the Egyptians blame Agefilaus as much for his 
” 08% S 
behaviour to them. The one was betrayed by thoſe in 


whom he put his truft ; the other was guilty of a breach 


of truſt, in deſerting thoſe whom he went to ſupport, and 
going over to their enemies. 


ALEXANDER. 


In this volume we ſhall give the Lives of Alexander 


the Great, and of Cæſar, who overthrew Pompey ; and, 


as the quantity of materials is fo great, we ſhall only pre- 


miſe, that we hope for indulgence, though we do net give 


the actions in full detail, and with a ſcrupulous exactnels, 
but rather in a ſhort ſummary; fince we are not writing 


Hiſtories, but Lives. Nor is it always in the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed achievements that men's virtues or vices. 


may be beſt diſcerned ; but very often an action of 
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ſmall note, a ſhort ſaying, or a jeſt, ſhall diſtinguiſh 2 


perſon's real character, more than the greateſt ſieges or 


the moſt important battles, Therefore, as painters in their 
portraits labour the likeneſs in the face, and particularly 
about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of mind moſt 
appears, and run over the reſt with a more careleſs hand; 
ſo we mult be permitted to ſtrike off the features of the 
foul, in order to give a real likeneſs of theſe great men, 
and leave to others the circumitantial detail of their la- 
bours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a deſcen- 
dant of Hercules by Caranus *, and of Aacus by Neopto- 
lemus. His father Philip is ſaid to have been initiated, 


when very young, along with Olympias, in the myſteries 


at Samothrace ; and hai Ling conceived an affection for her, 
he obtained ker i in marriage of her brother Arymbas, to 


whom he applied, becauſe ſhe was left an orphan. The 


night before the conſummation of the marriage, ſhe 
dreamed, that a thunder-holt fell upon her beily, which 
Eindled a great fire, and that the flame extended itſelf far 

and wide before it dlappcared, And ſome time after the 
marriage, Philip dreamed that he ſealed up the queen's 
womb with a ſeal, the impreſſion of which he thought was a 
lion. Moſt of the interpreters believed the dream announced 
ſome reaſon to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that 

Philip ought to look more cloſely to her conduct. But 
Ariſtander of Telmeſus ſaid, it only denoted that the 
queen was pregnant; for a ſeal is never put upon any 
thing that is empty; and that the child would prove a 
boy, of a bold and len Aike courage. A ſerpent was alſo 


 ſee.. lying by Olympias as ſhe ſlept; which is ſaid to have 


cooled Philip's affections for her more than any thing, 
inſomuch that he ſeldom repaired to her bed afterwards ; 
whether it was that he feared ſome enchantment from her, 
or abſtained from her embraces becauſe he thought them 
taken up by ſome ſuperior being. 


* Caranus the 3 in deſcent from Hercules, made himſelf 
maſter of Macedonia in the year before Chriſt 794; and Alexander 
the Great was the twenty- ſecond in deſcent from Caranus; ſo that 
trom Hercules to Alexander there were thirty-eight generations, 
The deſcent by his mother” s {ide is not fo clear, there being many 
degrees wanting in it, It is ſufficient to know, that Olympias was 
the daughter of Neoptolemus, and ſiſter to Arymbas. 
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Scme, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. 
They tell us, that the women of this country were of old 
extremely fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, and the 
orgies of Bacchus; and that they were called Clodones 
and Mimattones, becauſe in many things they imitated the 
donian and Thracian women about Mount Hæmus; from 
whom the Greek word tþbreſcuein ſeems to be derived, which 
ſignifies the exerciſe of extravagant and ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vances. Olympias being remarkably ambitious of theſe 
inſpirations, and deſirous of giving the enthuſiaſtic ſolem- 
nities a more ſtrange and horrid appearance, introduced 


2 number of large tame ſerpents, which often creeping 


out of the ivy and the myſtic tans, and entwining about the 
thyr{uſes and garlands of the women, ſtruck the ſpectators 
with terrog. 

Philip, however, upon this appearance *, ſent Chiron 
of Megalopolis to conſult the oracle at Delphi; and we 
are told, Apollo commanded him to facrifice to Jupiter 
Ammon, and to pay his homaye principally to that god. 
It is alſo ſaid, he loſt one of his eyes, Which was that he 


applied to the chink of the door, when he ſaw the god in 


his wite's embraces in the form of a lerpent. Accordin 


to Eratoſthenes, Olympias, when ſhe conducted Alexander 5 


on his way in his firſt expedition, privately diſcovered to 
him the ſecret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave 


with a dignity ſuitable to his divine extraction. Others 


affirm, that ſhe abſolutely rejected it as an impious fiction, 


and uſed to ſay, Will Alexander never leave embroiling 


me with Juno?“ 


Alexander + was born on the ſixth of Hecatombceon 7 
July], which the Macedonians call Lous, the ſame day 
that the temple of Diana at Epheſus was burnt ; upon 


* We do not think the word $acue relates to the dream, but to 
the appearing of the ſerpent. - 

'T In the firſt year of the hundred and fixth Olympiad, before 
Chriſt 354. | 

{ Elan (Var. Hift. I. ii. c. 25.) ſays expreſsly, that Alexander was 
born and died in the ſixth day of the month Thargelion. But ſup- 
poing Plutarch right in placing his birth in the month Hecatom- 
dœon, yet not that month, but Badromion then anſwered to the 


| \lacedonian month, Lous; as appears clearly from a letter of Philip's, 


{ti]] preſerved in the Orations of Demoſthenes, (in Orat. de, Co- 
ron. In aſter times, indeed, the month Lous anſwered to He- 


SO, which, without doubt was the cauſe of Plutarch's 
ltake. 
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which Hegeſias, the Magneſian, has uttered a conceit 
frigid enough to have extinguiſhed the flames. It is ng 
„% wonder,” ſaid he, “ that the temple of Diana was 
* burnt, when ſhe was at a diſtance, employed in bringing 


Alexander into the world.” All the mas; who were 


then at Ephefus, looked upon the fire as a ſign which he. 
tokened a much greater misfortune : they ran about th: 
town, beating their faces, and crying, © That the day had 
brought forth the great ſcourge and deſtroyer of Afr,” 

Philip had juſt taken the city of Potidza “, and three 
meſſengers arrived the ſame day with extraordinary tidings. 
The firſt informed him that Parmenio had gained a great 
battle againſt the Illyrians; the ſecond, that his race- 
horſe had won the prize at the Olympic games ; and the 
third, that Olympias was brought to bed of Alexander. 
His joy on that occaſion was great, as might naturally be 
expected; and the ſoothſayers increaſed it, by aſſuring 
him, that his fon, who was born in the midit of three 
victories, muſt of courſe prove invincible, 

The. ſtatues of Alexander that moſt reſembled him, 
were thoſe of Lyſippus, who alone had his permithon to 
repreſent him in marble. The turn of his head, which 
leaned a little to one fide, and the quickneſs of his eye, it 
which many of lis friends and ſucceſſors molt affected to 


- imitate him, were beſt hit of by that artiſt. Apelles 


painted him in the character of Jupiter armed with thun- 
der, but did not ſucceed as to his complexion. He over 
eharged the colouring, and made his ſkin too brown; 
whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in his face and 
upon his breaſt. We read in the memoirs of Ariſtoxenus, 
that a moſt agreeable ſcent proceeded from his ſkin, and 
that his breath and whole body were ſo fragrant, that 
they perfumed his under-garments. The cauſe of this 
might poſſibly be his hot temperament. For, as Theo- 


- phraftus conjectures, it is the concoction of moiſture by 


heat which produces ſweet odours ; and hence it is that 
thoſe countries which are drieft, and moſt parched with 


heat, produce ſpices of the belt kind, and in the greateſt 


Thi is another miſtake. Potidza was taken two years before, 
viz. in the third year of the one hundred and third Olympiad; tor 
which we have again the authority of Demoſthenes, who was 


Philip's cotemporary, (in Orat. coat. Leptinem) as well as of Dio» 
dorus Siculus, I. xvi. 
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quantity; the ſun exhaling from the ſurface of bodies that 
molſture which is the inſtrument of corruption. It ſeems 
to have been the ſame heat of conſtitution which made 
Alexander ſo much inclined to drink, and ſo ſubject to 
paſſion. 2 : 

His continence ſhowed itſelf at an early period. For, 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pur- 
ſuits, he was not eaſily moved by the pleaſures of the 
body; and if he taſted them, it was with great modera- 
tion. But there was ſomething ſuperlatively great and 
lüblime in his ambition, far above his years. It was not 
al! ſorts of honour that he conrted, nor did he ſeek it in 
every track, like his father Philip, who was as proud of 
his eloquence as any ſophiſt could be, and who had the 
vanity to record his victories in the Olympic chariot-race 
in the impreſſion of his coins. Alexander, on the other 
hand, when he was aſked by ſome of the people about 
him,“ Whether he would not run in the Olympic race?“ 
(for he was ſwift of foot), anſwered, “ Yes, if I had 
“kings for my antagoniſts,” It appears that he had a 
perfect averſion to the whole exerciſe of wreſtling *. For, 


though he exhibited. many other ſorts of games and pub- 


lic diverſions, in which he propoſed prizes for tragic poets, 


tor muſicians who practiſed upon the flute and lyre, and 
for rhapſodiſts too; though he entertained the people 


with the hunting of all manner of wild beaſts, and with | 


tencing or fighting with the ſtaff, yet he gave no encou- 
ragement to boxing or to the Pancratium f. 

Ambaſſadors from Perſia happened to arrive in the 
ableace of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving 
them in his ſtead, gained upon them greatly by his polite- 
nels and ſold ſenſe. He aſked them no childiſh or triſting 
queſtion, but inquired the diſtances of places, and the 
roads through the upper provinces of Aſia; he deſired to 
be informed of the character of their king, in what manner 
hie behaved to his enemies, and in what the ſtrength and 


power of Perſia conſiſted. The ambaſſadors were ſtruckx 


with admiration, and looked upon the celebrated ſhrewd- 


* Philopœmen, like him, had an averſion for wreſtling, becauſe al! 
the exerciſes which fit a man to excel in it, make him unfit for war. 
f it be aſked how this ſhows that Alexander did not love wreſt- 


ling, the anſwer is, the Pancratium was a mixture of boxing and 


*„reſtling. 
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neſs of Philip as nothing 1 in compariſon of the loſty and 
enterpriſing genius of his ſon. Accordingly, wheueyer 
news was brought that ans had taken ſome rong town, 
or won ſome preat#batile, the young man, inſtead of ap- 
pearing delighted with it, uſed to ſay to his companiens, 
My father will go on conquering, till there be nothing 
« extraordinary left for you and me to do.“ As neither 
pleaſure nor riches, but valour and glory were his great 
objects, he thought, chat in proportion as the doininions 
he was to receive from his father grew greater, there Foul 
be leſs room for him to di itinguith himſelf. Every ne 

acquiſition of territory he contidered as a dimunition ef 
his icene of action; for he did not deſire to inherit a king. 

dom that would bring him opulence, luxury, and p! caſure, 
but one that would afford him wars, conflicts, and all the 
exercite of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, 

a relation of the queen's, and a man of great ſeverity of 
manners, was at the head of them. He did not like the 
name of preceptor, though the employment was impor- 
tant and honourable : and, indeed, his dignity and alliance 
to the royal family gave bim the title 'of the prince's go- 
vernor. He who had both the name and buſineſs of pre- 
ceptor, was Ly {machus, the Acurnanian; a man who ad 
neither merit nor politeneſs, nor any thing to recommend 
him, but his calling himſelf Phoenix ; Alexander, Achilles; 


and Philip, Peleus. This procured him ſome attention, 


and the ſecond place about the prince's perſon. 
When Philonicus, the Theſſalian, offered the horie 
named Bucephalus ! in ſale to Philip, at the price of thir— 
teen talents*, the Ling, with the prince and man ct thers 
went into the eld to ſee ſome trial made of him. The horſe 
appeared extremely vicious and unmanageable, and was 
ſo far from ſuffering himſelf to be mounted, that he w oy 
not bear to be ſpoken to, but turned Gercely upon all t! 
grooms. Philip was diſpleaſed at their bringing him bo 


* That is 25181. 1 55. Sterling. This will appear a moderate pr. ice, 
compared with what we find in Varro, (de Re Ryftic. I. int. c. 2.) 
viz. that Q. Axius, a ſcnator, gave four hundred thouſand ſeſterces 
for an aſs; and till more moderate, when compared with the ac- 
count of Tavernier, that fome horſes i in Arabia were valucd at a 
hundred thouſand crowns, 

Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, ſays, the price of Bucephalus was 
ſixteen talents—Sedecen! talentis ſer unt ex Philonici Pharſclli grege emptun, 

Hit. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 4% 
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wild and ungovernable a horſe, and bade them take him 
away. But Alexander, who had obſerved him well, ſaid, 


« What a horſe are they loſing, for want of ſkill and ſpi- 


© rit to manage him!“ Philip at firit took no notice of 
this; but, upon the prince's often repeating the ſame ex- 
preſſion, and ſhowing great uneaſineſs, he Rid, « Young 
„man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
© more than they, or could manage the horſe better.“ 
And I certainly could,” anſwered the prince. © If you 
& ſhould not be able to ride him, what forfeiture will you 
« {ubmit to for your rafhneſs ?”? „“ will pay the price of 
© the horſe.” 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and 
prince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the 
horſe, and laying hold on the bridle, turned him to the 
ſun ; for he had obſerved, it ſeems, that the ſhadow which 
fell before the horſe, and continually moved as he moved, 
greatly diſturbed him. While his fierceneſs and fury laſted, 
he kept ſpeaking to him ſoftly and ſtroking him; after 
which he gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon 
his hack, and got his ſeat very ſafe, Then, without pull- 
ing the reins too hard, or uſing either whip or ſpur, he 
ſet him agoing. As ſoon as he perceived his uneaſineſs 
abated, and that he wanted only to run, he put him in 2 


full gallop, and puſhed him on both with the voice and 


the ſpur, | 

Philip and all his court were in great diftreſs for him at 
firſt, and a profound ſilence took place. But when the 
priace had turned him and brought him ftraight back, 
they all received him with loud acclamations, except his 
father, who wept for joy, and, kiffing him, faid, Seek 
* another kingdom, my fon, that may be worthy of thy 
% abilities; for Macedonia is too ſmall for thee.” Per- 
celving that he did not caſily ſubmit to authority, becauſe 
he would not be forced to any thing, but that he might be 
led to his duty by the gentler hand of reaſon, he took the 
method of perſuaſion rather than of command. He ſaw 
| that his education was a matter of too great importance 
to be truſted to the ordinary maſters in muſic, and the 
common circle of ſciences ; and that his genius (to uſe the 
*xprefſion of Sophocles) required 


The rudder's guidance, and the curb's reſtraint. 
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He therefore ſent for Ariſtotle, the moſt celebrated ane 


learned of all the philoſophers; and the reward he rave 
him for forming his fon was not only honourable, but re. 
markable for its propriety. He had formerly diſmantle, 


the city of Stagira, where that philoſopher was born, aud 


now he rebuilt it, and re-eſtabliſhed the inhabitants, who 
had either fled or been reduced to flavery “. He allo 
prepared a lawn, called Micza, for their ſtudies and lite. 
rary converſations; where they ſtill ſhow us Ariltotle's 
ſtone teats and ſhady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledge, but was alio inſtructed in thoſe more ſecret and 
profound branches of ſcience, which they call acroamati; 
and epoptic, and which they did not communicate to cvery 


common ſcholar T. For when Alexander was in Aſa, 


and received information that Ariſtotle had publiſhed ſome 
books in which thoſe points were diſcuſſed, he wrote him 
a letter in behalf of philoſophy, in which he blamed the 
eourſe he had taken, The following is a copy of it: 

„Alexander to Ariſtotle, proſperity. You did wrong 


4 in ry , the acroamatic parts of ſcience . In what 


e ſhall we differ from others, if the ſublimer knowledge 


„ winch we gained from you, be made common to all the 


„world? For my part, I had rather excel the bulk of 


& mankind in the ſuperior parts of learning, than in the 
extent of power and dominion, Farewell.“ 

Ariſtotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and 
by way of excuſe for himſelf, made anſwer, that thoſe 
points were publiſhed and not publiſhed. In fact, his 
book of metaphylics is written in ſuch a manner, that no 
one can learn that branch of ſcience from it, much luis 
teach it others: It ſerves only to refreſh the memories of 
thoſe who have been taught by a maſter. 

It appears alſo to me, that it was by Ariſtotle rather 
than any other perſon, that Alexander was aſſiſted in the 


ſtudy of phyſic, for he not only loved the theory, but 


* Pliny the elder and Valerius Maximus tell us, that Stagit 
was ricbuilt by Alexander, and this when Ariſtotle was very old. 

+ The ſcholars in general were inſtructed only in the exoteric doc- 
trines. Vzde Azul. Gell. lib. xx. cap. 5. | 

Doctrincs taught by private communication, and delivered vive 
Toce, 
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the practice too, as is clear from his epiſtles, where we 
aud that he preſcribed to his friends medicines and a pro- 

Yer regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirſt of 
knowledge made him a man of extenſive reading. The 
Iliad, he thought, as well as called, a portable treaſure of 
military knowledge; and he had a copy corrected by 
Ariſtotle, which is called the caſtet copy *. Oneſicritus in- 
f,rms us, that he uſed to lay it under his pillow with his 
ford, As he could not find many other books in the up- 
per provinces of Alia, he wrote to Harpalvs for a ſupply ; 
who ſent him the works of Philiſtus, moſt of the tragedies 
of Euripides, Sophocles, and Æſchylus, and the Dithyram- 
pics of Teleſtus + and Philoxenus. | 

Ariſtotle was the man he admired in his younger years, 
and, as he ſaid himſelf, he had no leſs affection for him than 
for his own father: “From the one he derived the bleſſing 


« of life, from the other the bleſſing of a good life.” But 
afterwards he looked upon him with an eye of ſuſpicion. 
Je never, indeed, did the philoſopher any harm; but the 


:cſtimonies of his regard being neither fo extraordinary 
zor ſo endearing as before, he diſcovered ſomething of a 
udneſs. However, his love of philoſophy, which he was 
either born with, or at leaſt conceived at an early period, 
never quitted his ſoul; as appears from the honours he 
paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents he fent Xenocrates 2, 
and his attentions to Dandamis and Calanus, 

When Philip went upon his expedition againſt Byzan- 
tium, Alexander was only ſixteen years of age, yet he 
ves left regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the ſeal, 


* He kept it in a rich caſket found among the ſpoils of Darius. A 
correct copy of this edition, reviſed by Ariſtotle, Calliſthenes, and 
\naxarchus, was publiſhed after the death of Alexander.“ Darius,“ 
ſaid Alexander, © uſed to keep his ointments in this caſket ; but J, 
. ho have no time to anoint myſelf, will convert it to a nobler uſe,” 

+ Telcitus was a poct of fome reputation, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by Ariſtratus the Sicyonian tyrant. Proto- 
genes was ſent for to paint this monument, and not arriving within 
ihe limited time, was in danger of the tyrant's diſpleaſure; but the 
celerity and excellence of his execution ſaved him. Philoxenus was 
us ſcholar, Philiſtus was an hiſtorian often cited by Plutarch. 

+ The philoſopher took but a ſmall part of this money, and ſent 
ihe reſt back; telling the giver he had more occaſion for it himſelf, 
-<c-ufe he had more people to maintain. 
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The Medari“ rebelling during his regency, he attacke; 
and overthrew them, took their city, expelled the har. 
barians, planted there a colony of people collected from 
various parts, and gave it the name of Alexandropoli. 
He fought in the battle of Chæronea againſt the Greeks, 
and is ſaid to have been the firft man that broke the /zcr4 
baud of Thebans. In our times an old oak was thown 
near the Cephiſus, called Alexander's oat, becauſe his tent 
had been pitched under it; and a piece of ground at ng 
great diſtance, in which the Macedomans had buried their 
dead, . 5 | 

This early diſplay of great talents made Philip very 
fond of his fon, ſo that it was with pleaſure he heard the 
Macedonians call Alexander Ting, and him only general. 
But the troubles which his new marriage and his amours 
cauſed in his family, and the bickerings among the wo- 
men dividing the whole kingdom into parties, involved 
him in many quarrels with his fon ; all which were height- 
ened by Olympias, who, being a woman of a jealous and 
vindictive temper, inſpired Alexander with unfavourable 
ſentiments of his father. The miſunderſtanding broke 
out into a flame on the following occaſion : Philip fell in 
love with a young lady named Cleopatra, at an unſcaſon- 
able time of life, and married her. When they were ce- 
lebrating the nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxicated with 
liquor deſired the Macedomans to entreat the gods that 
this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might produce a 
lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, 
ſaid, 4 What then, doſt thou take me for a baſtard ?” and 
at the ſame time he threw his cup at his head. Hereupon 
Philip roſe up and drew his ſword ; but, fortunately for 
them both, his paſſion and the wine he had drank, made 
him ſtumble, and he fell. Alexander, taking an inſolent 
advantage of this circumſtance, ſaid, Men of Macedon, 
c ſee there the man who was preparing to paſs from 
« Europe into Afia ! he is not able to paſs from one table 
„to another without falling.” After this infult, be 
carried off Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. IIlyri- 
cum was the country he pitched upon for his own re— 
treat. 


We know of no ſuch people as the Medari; but a people called 
Mad: there was in Thrace, who, as Livy tells us (l. xxvi.), uſed to 
make inroads into Macedonia. 
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In the mean time, Demaratus, who had engagements 
of hoſpitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, 
on that account, could ſpeak his mind freely, came to pay 
Philip a viſit. After the firſt civilities, Philip aſked him 
« What ſort of agreement ſubſiſted among the Greeks ? 
Demaratus anſwered, “ There is, doubtleſs, much pro- 
« priety in your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, 
« who have filled your own houſe with fo much diſcord 
« and diforder.” This reproof brought Philip to him- 
{-1f, and through the mediation of Demaratus, he pre- 
vailed with Alexander to return. | 

But another event ſoon dilturbed their repoſe. Pexo- 
dorus, the Perſian governor in Caria, being deſirous to 
draw Philip into a league offenſive and defenſive, by 
means of an alliance between their families, offered his 
eldeſt daughter in marriage to Aridæus, the ſon of Philip, 
and ſent Ariſtocritus into Macedonia to treat about it. 
Alexander's friends and his mother now infuſed notions 
into him again, though perfectly groundleſs, that, by ſo 
noble a match, and the ſupport conſequent upon it, Philip 
deſigned the crown for Aridæus. 

Alexander, in the uneaſineſs theſe ſuſpicions gave him, 
fent one Theſſalus, a player, into Caria, to deſire the 
grandee to paſs by Aridzus, who was of ſpurious birth, 
and deficient in point of underſtanding, and to take the 
lawful heir to the crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was 
infinitely more pleaſed with this propoſal. But Philip no 
iooner had intelligence of it, than he went to Alexander's 
apartment, taking along with him Philotas, the ſon of 
Parmenio, one of his moſt intimate friends and compa- 
nions, and, in his preſence, reproached him with his de- 
generacy and meanneſs of ſpirit, in thinking of being 
lon-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the ſlaves of a bar- 
barian king. At the ſame time he wrote to the Corinthi- 
ans*, inſiſting that they ſhould ſend Theſſalus to him in 


chains. Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, 


tome of the other companions of the prince, he baniſhed. 
But Alexander afterwards recalled them, and treated them 
with great diſtinction. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pauſanias 


being abuſed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not 


* | | 
* Theſſalus, upon his return from Aſia, muſt have retired to Co- 


rinth ; for the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria, 
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having juſtice done him for the outrage, killed Philip a 

refuſed that juſtice. Olympias was thought to have | been 
principally concerned in inciting the young man to that at; 
of revenge ; but Alexander did not eſcape uncenſured. It 
is ſaid that "when Pauſanias applied to him, after having 


been ſo diſhonoured, and lamented his misfortune, Alexan- 
der, by way of anſwer, repeated that line in the tragedy 


of Medea *, 
The bridal father,.bridegroom, and the bride, 


It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he caufed diligent 
ſearch to be made after the perſons concerned 1n the alla 
ſination, and took care to have them puniſhed ; and he «x- 
preſſed his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment 0 of 
Cleopatra in his abſence, 

He was only twenty years old when he ſucceeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dan 
gerous parties, and implacable animoſities. The barbs 
rous nations, even thoſe that bordered upon Macedonia, 
could not brook ſubjection, and they longed for their 
natural kings. Philip had ſubdued Greece by his victo- 
rious arms, but not having had time to accuſtom her to 
the yoke, he had thrown matters into confuſion, rather 
than produced any firm ſettlement, and he left the whole 
in a tumultuous ſtate, The dung king's Macedonian 
counſellors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened Rim, 
advited him to give up Greece entirely, or at lealt to ma 
no attempts upon it with the ſword ; and to recal "A 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by 
applying healing meaſures to the beginning of the revolt. 
Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the only 
way to ſecurity, and a thorougk eſtabliſhment of his 


* This is the 588th verſe of the Medea of Euripides, To giv? 


the context, Creon ſays, 


KA Y E, ws ETLYYE1.2.871 (491 
Toy JsvT, X&%i YUPOYTH, x YUUSMEYNY 
Apa. Tm— 


The perſons meant in the tragedy were Jaſon, Creufa, and Creon; 
and in Alexander's application of it, Philip is the bridegroom, Cleo 
patra the bride, and Attalus the father. 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eurydice, |. 
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Atairs, was to proceed with ſpirit and magnanimity. For 
he was perſuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his dig- 
mty in the leaſt article, he would be univerſally inſulted. 
He therefore quieted the commotions, and put a ſtop to 


the riſing wars among the barbarians, by marching with 


the utmoſt expedition as far as the Danube, where ke 


fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of the 'Triballi, 
aud defeated him. | 
Some time after this, having intelligence that the The- 


hans had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted 


1 


the ſame ſentiments, he reſolved to ſhow them he was no 
loncer a boy, and advanced immediately through the paſs 
of Thermopylæ. Demoſthenes,” ſaid he, called me 
„n boy, while I was in Illyricum, and among the Tri- 
„ ball, and a ſtripling when in Theſſaly; but I will ſhow 
him before the walls of Athens that I am a man.” _ 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was 
willing to give the inhabitants time to change their ſenti— 
ments. He only demanded Phœnix and Prothytes, the firſt 
promoters of the revolt, and proclaimed an amneſty to all 
the reſt, But the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that 
lie ſhould deliver up to them Philotas and Antipater, and 
mwited, by found of trumpet, all men to join them, who 
choſe to aſſiſt in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alex- 
ander then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
war began with great fury. The Thebans, who had the 
combat to maintain againſt forces vaſtly ſuperior in num- 
ber, behaved* with a courage and ardour far above their 
irength. But when the Macedonian garriſon fell down 
tom the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, they 
were ſurrounded on all fides, and moſt of them cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with 
the ground. : | 

Alexander expected that the reſt of Greece, aſtoniſhed 
and intimidated by fo dreadful a puniſhment of the Thebans, 
would ſubmit in filence. Vet he found a more plautible 
pretence for his feverity; giving out that his late procced- 
mz were intended to gratify his allies, being adopted in 
purſuance of complaints made againſt Thebes by the peo- 
ple of Phocis and Platæa. He exempted the prieſts, all 
that the Macedonians were bound to by the ties of hoſpi- 
tulity, the poſterity of Pindar, and ſuch as had oppoſed the 
1:10]t ; The reſt he ſold for {laves, to the number of thirty 
"ol. IF, H 
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thouſand. There were above fix thouſand killed in the 
battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city ſuffered, were 
various and horrible. A party of Thracians demoliſhed 
the houſe of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour.— 
The ſoldiers carried off the booty; and the captain, after 
Having violated the lady, aſked her whether the had not 
lome gold and ſilver concealed? She ſaid ſhe had; and 
taking him alone into the garden, ſhowed him a wall, into 
which, the told him, ſhe had thrown every thing of value, 
when the city was taken. The officer ſtooped down to 
examine the well; upon which ſhe puſhed him in, and 
then deſpatched him with ſtones. The Thracians coming 
up, ſeized and bound her hands, and carried her before 
Alexander, who immediately perceived by her look and 


gait, and the fearleſs manner in which ſhe followed that 


lavage crew, that ſhe was a woman of quality and ſuperior 


ſentiments. The king demanded who ſhe was? She an- 
{wered, I am the fitter of Theagenes, who, in Capacity 
«of general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and 


fell in the battle of per pte ea.“ Alexander, admiring ker 


anſwer, and the bold action ſhe had performed, commande 


her to be ſet at liberty, and her children with her. 


As tor the Athenians, he forgave them, though they cx- 


vrefied great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, 
though they were upon the point of celebrating the feaſt 
ot the great my N es, they omitted it on account of the 
mourning that took place, and received ſuch of the The- 


buns as eſcaped the general wreck, with all imaginable 


kindneſs into their city, But whether his fury, like that 
of a lion, was fatiated with blood, or whether he bad a a 
mind to efface 2 moſt cruel and barbarous action by an 
act of clemency, he not only overlooked the complaint: he 
had againſt chem, but deſired them to look well to their 
i. becanſe if any thing happened to him, Athens 
would give law to Greece, 
It is ſaid, th 2 Cal zmutics he brought upon the Thebans, 
gave him unca! ane is long after, and, on that account, he 
treated many others with leſs rigour, It is certain he 


m puted the murder of Clitus, w hich he committed in his 


wine, and the Macedonians' daſtardly refuſal to proceed 
the Indian 2 edition, through which his wars and his 


glory Were let t imperfect, tg the anger of Bacchus, (HH 


| 
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zenger of "Thebes, And there was nut a Theban who 


ee the fatal overthrow, that was denied any favour he 


requeſted of him. Thus 3 concerning the Theban 
war. 


A general aſſembly of the Greek; deidg held at the 
[thmus of Corinth, thicy came to a reſolution to ſend 
their quotas, with Alexander againſt the Perſians, and he 
was unanimouſly elected captain-general. Many ſtateſ- 
men and philoſophers came to congratulate him on the oc- 
cation 3 and he hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who then 
lived at Corinth, would be of the number. Finding, how- 
erer, chat he made but little account of Alexander, and 

hat he preferred the enjoyment of his leiſure in a part of 
the ſuburbs called Cranium, he went to fee him. Dio— 
genes happened to be 1 in the ſun; and at the ap- 
proach of ſo many people, he raiſed himſelf up a little, and 
fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addreſſed him 
n an obliging manner, and aſked him, „If there was any 
thing he could ſerve him in?“ © Only ſtand a little out 
* of my ſunſhine,“ ſaid Diogenes. Alexander, we are 
told, was ſtruck with ſuch ſurpriſe at finding himſelf fo 
little A rb: and ſaw fomethi ing ſo great in that care- 
leſſnefs, that, while his courtiers were ridiculing the phi- 
olopher as a monſter, he ſaid, * If I were not Alexander, 
«© | ſhould with to be Diogenes.” 

He choſe to conſult the oracle about the event of the 
war, and for that purpoſe went to Delphi, He happened 

arrive there on one of the days called inauſpicious, upon 
which the law PETR no man to put lus queſtion, At 
ürlt! he ſent to the propheteſs, to entreat her to do her 

ice; but finding ſhe refuſed to comply, and alleged the 
wy in her excuſe, he went himſelf, and drew. her by force 
to the temple. Then, as if conquered by his violence, 
die laid, © My ſon, thou art invincible.” Alexander, 
caring this, ſaid, «He wanted no other anſwer, for he 
„had the very oral he deſired.“ 

When he was on the point of ſetting out upon his ex- 
pedition, he had many ſigns from the divine powers. 
among the reit, the ſtatue of Orpheus in Libethra “, 


a 1 his Libethra was in the country of the Odryſæ in Thrace. But 
dae this city or mountain in Thrace, there was the Cave of the Nymphs 
iT Led on Mount Helicon probably ſo denominated by Orpheus. 
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which was of cypreſs wood, was in a profuſe ſweat for ſe. 
veral days. The generality apprehended this to be an il! 
preſage; but Ariſtander bade them diſmiſs their fears.— 
It ſignified,“ he ſaid, “ that Alexander would perform 
* actions fo worthy to be celebrated, that they would cot 
% the poets and muſicians much labour and ſweat.” 

As to the number of his troops, thoſe that put it at the 
leaſt, ſay, he carried over thirty thouſand foot, and five 
thouſand horſe ; and they who put it at the moſt, tell us, 
his army conſiſted of thirty-four thouſand foot, and four 
_ thouſand horſe. The money provided for their ſubſiſtence 
and pay, according to Ariſtobulus, was only ſeventy ta- 
lents; Duris ſays, he had no more than would maintain 
them one month; but Oneſicritus affirms, that he bor- 
rowed two hundred talents for that purpoſe. | 

However, though bis provifion was ſo ſmall, he choſe, 
at his embarkation, to inquire into the circumſtances ot 
his friends; and to one he gave a farm, to another a vil 
lage; to this the revenue of a borough, and to that of a 
poſt. When in this manner he had diſpoſed of almoſt & 
the eſtates of the crown, Perdiccas aſked him, © Whiat 
„he had reſerved for himſelf? The king anfwerct, 
„% Hope,” Well,“ rephed Perdiccas, „we who ſhare 
in your labours, will alſo take part in your hopes.“ In 
conſequence of which, he refuſed the eſtate allotted him, 
and ſome others of the king's friends did the fame, 275 
for thoſe who accepted his offers, or applied to him for 
favours, he ſerved them with equal pleaſure ; and by theſe 
means mort of his Macedonian revenues were diſtributed 
and gone. Such was the ſpirit and diſpoſition with which 
he paſſed the Helleſpont. | 

As ſoon as he landed, he went up to llium, where he 
facrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes, 
He alſo anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, 
and ran round it with his friends, naked, according to the 
cuitom that obtains ; after which he put a crown upon It 
declaring, * He thought that hero extremely happy, 1 
%“ having found a faithful friend while he lived, and aiter 
« his death an excellent herald to ſet forth his praiſe.” As 
he went about the city to look upon the curiofities, he wi 
aſked, whether he choſe to ſee Paris's Iyre ? © I ſet but 
little value,“ ſaid he, „upon the lyre of Paris; but 
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c would give me pleaſure to ſee that of Achilles, to which 
« he ſung the glorious actions of the brave k.“ | 
In the mean time, Darius's generals had aſſembled a great: 
army, and taken poſt upon the banks of the Granicus; fo 
that Alexander was under the neceſſity of fighting there, to 
open the gates of Aſia. Many of his officers were ap- 
pichenſive of the depth of the river, and the rough and 
uneven banks on the other fide ; and ſome thought a pro- 
cr regard ſhould be paid to a traditionary uſage with re- 
ipe& to the time. For the kings of Macedon uſed never 
to march out to war in the month Daiftus. Alexander 
cured them of this piece of ſuperſtition, by ordering that 
month to be called the ſecond Artem:fus. And when Par- 
menio objected to his attempting a pailage ſo late in the 
day, he ſaid. The Helleſpont would bluſh, if, after 
% having paſſed it, he ſhould be afraid of the Granicus.““ 
At the ſame time he threw himſelf into the ſtream with 
chirteen troops of horſe; and as he advanced in the face 
of the enemy's arrows, in ſpite of the ſtecp banks winch 
were lined with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of 
the river, which often bore him down or covered him with 
its waves, his motions ſeemed rather the effects of madneſs 
than found ſenſe. He held on, however, till, by great 
and ſurpriſing efforts, he gained the oppoſite banks, which 
the mud made extremely ſlippery and dangerous. — When 
he was there, he was forced to ſtand an engagement with 
the enemy, hand to hand, and with great confuſion on his 
part, becauſe they attacked his men as faſt as they came 
over, before he had time to form them, For the Perſian 
troops charging with loud ſhouts, and with horſe againſt 
horſe, made good uſe of their ſpears, and, when thoſe 
were broken, of their ſwords. | 
Numbers preſſed hard on Alexander, becauſe he was 
ealy to be diſtinguiſned both by his buckler, aud by his 
crelt, on each fide of wh ch was a large and beautiful 
plume of white feathers. His cuiraſs was pierced by a 
Javelin at the joint. But he eſcaped unhurt. After this, 
Rhœſaces and Spithridates, two officers of great diſtinction, 


This alludes to that paſſage in the Ninth Book of the Illiad ; 


% Amus'd at eaſe the godlike man they found, 

Pleas' d with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound ; 
Wich theſe he ſooths his angry ſoul, and fings 

Th' immortal deeds of herocs and of kings,” Pope, 
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attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates with 
great addreſs, and received Rhœſaces with ſuch a ſtroke 
of his ſpear upon his breaſtplate, that it broke in pieces, 
Then he drew his ſword to deſpatch him, but his adver. 
ſary fill maintained the combat. Meantime, Spithridates 
came up on one fide of him, and raiſing himſelf up on his 
horſe, gave him a blow with his battle-ax, which cut off 
his creſt, with one ſide of the plume. Nay, the force of 
it was ſuch, that the helmet could hardly reſiſt it; it even 
penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to repeat. 
his ſtroke, when the celebrated Clitus “ prevented him, 
by running him through the body with his ſpear. At the 
fame time Alexander brought Rhœſaces to the ground 
with his ſword, 

While the cavalry were fighting with ſo much fury, rhe 
Macedonian phalanx paſſed the river, and then the infan- 
try likewiſe engaged. The enemy made no great or long 
reſiſtance, but ſoon turned their backs, and fled, all but 
the Grecian mercenaries, who making a ftand upon an 
eminence, defired Alexander to give his word of honour 
that they ſhould be ſpared. But that prince, influenced 
rather by his paſſion than his reaſon, inſtead of giving 
them quarter, advanced to attack them, and was ſo warm- 
ly received, that he had his horſe killed under him, It 
was not, however, the famous Bucephalus. In this dil- 
pute, he had more of his men killed and wounded, than 
in all the reſt of the battle ; for here they had to do with 
experienced ſoldiers, who fought with a courage height- 
enad by deſpair. | | 

The barbarians, we are told, loſt in this battle twenty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horle 7; 
whereas Alexander hadno more than thirty-fourmen killed}, 


In the original it is KAπν 6 ptyzs, Clitus the Great, But in 
Diodorus (502 and 503), we find Ke 6 u,, Clitus the Black, 
and Athenæus (539, C.), mentions Kates 6 Azvxog, A Clitus the Fair. 
Plutarch, therefore, probably wrote it, 6 Aas. | 

+ Some manuſcripts mention only ten thouſand foot killed, which 
is the number we have in Diodorus (505). Arrian (p. 45.) makes 
the number of horſe killed, only a thouſand. | „ 

t Arrian (47.) ſays, there were about twenty-five of the king's 
friends killed; and of perſons of leſs note, ſixty horſe and thirty foot. 
Q. Curtius informs us, it was only the twenty-five friends, who had 
{tatues. They were erected at Dia, a city of Macedonia, from whence 
Q. Metellus removed them long after, and carried them to Rome. 
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nine of which were the infantry. To do honour to their 
memory, he erected a {tatue to each of them in braſs, the 
workmanſhip of Lyfippus. And that the Greeks might 
have their ſhare in the glory of the day, he ſent them pre- 
ſents out of the ſpoil ; To the Athenians in particular he 
ſent three hundred bucklers. Upon the re{t of the ſpoils 
he put this pompous infcription, won BY ALEXANDER 
THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE GREEKS, (EXCEPTING 
THE LACED.ZMONIANS), OF THE BARBARIANS IN ASIA. 


The greateſt part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 


other things of that kind which he took from the Perſians, 
he tent to his mother, 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the 
fice of Alexander's affairs ; inſomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Perſian empire on the maritime 
nde, made its ſubmiſſion. All the other cities followed its 
example, except Halicarnaſſus and Miletus; theſe he took 
by ſtorm, and ſubdued all the adjacent country. After 
mis he remained ſome time in ſuſpenſe as to the courſe he 
{ould take, One while he was for going, with great ex- 
pedition, to ritk all upon the fate of one battle with Da- 
1:Uu5 3 another while he was for firſt reducing all the mari— 
time provinces : that when he had exercifed and ſtrength- 
ened bunſelf by thoſe intermediate actions and acquiſitions, 
ne might then march againſt that prince. 

There is a ſpring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthians, 
which, they tell us, at that time turned itb courſe of its 
on accord, and overfiowing its banks, threw up a plate 


of braſs, upoa which were engraved certain ancient cha- 


racters, lignifying „That the Perſian empire would one 
day come to a period, and be deſtroyed by the Greeks.“ 


Rncouraged by this prophecy, he haſtened to reduce all 


7 the coaſt, as far as Phœnice “ and Cilicia. His march 

through Pamphy lia has afforded matter to many hiſtorians 
for pompous delcription, as if it was by the interpoſition 
of Heay en, that the fea retired before Alexander, which, 
at other times, run there with ſo ſtrong a current, that the 
breaker rocks at the foot of the mountain very ſeldom 
were left bare. Menander, in his pleaſant way, refers to 
tuis pretended miracle in one of his comedies, 


* This Phœnice, as Palermi ius has obſerved, was a diſtrict of 
cia or Pampbylia, 
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How like great ALEXanDeR! do | feek 

A friend? Spontaneous he preſents himſelf. 
Have I to march where ſeas indignant roll? 
'The ſea ec, and there [ march. 


But Alexander himſelf, in his E piles, makes no miracle 
of it“; he only ſays, “He marched from Phaſelis, by 
„ the way called Climax. 

He had ſtayed ſome time at Phaſelis ; and having found 
in the market-place a ſtatue of Theodectes, who- was of 
that place, but then dead, he went out one evening when 
he had drank freely at ſupper, in maſquerade, and cover— 
ed the ſtatue with garlands. Thus, in an hour of feſtivi- 
ty, he paid an agreeable compliment to the memory of a 
man with whom he had formerly had a connection, by 
means of Ariſtotle and philoſophy. 

After this he ſubdued ſuch of the Piſidians as had re- 
volted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, 
Which is ſaid to have been the ſeat of tho ancient Midas, 
he found the famed chariot, faſtened with cords, made of 
the bark of the cornel-tree, and was informed of a tradi- 
tion, firmly believed among the barbarians, & That the 

Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
© who ſhould untie the knot,” Moſt hiſtorians ſay, it 
was twiſted ſo many private ways, and the ends 10 ariſully 

concealed within, that Alexande r, finding he could not 
untie it, cut it aſunder with his fword, and ſo made many 
ends inſtead of two. Put Aritobulus fr that he eably 
unticd it, by taking out the pin which faſtened the yoke 
10 the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itſelf. 


There is likewiſe a paſſage i in Strabo, which fully proves that 
there was no miracle in it Near the city of Phaſclis,” ſays he, 
between Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a paſſage by the ſea-ſice, 
through which Alexander marched his amy. This paſſage 15 
« very narrow, and lies between the ſhore and the mountain Chi- 
„% max, which overlooks the Pamphylian Sea, It is dry at low wa- 
ter, ſo that travellers paſs through it with ſafety; but when the 
« ſea is high it is overflowed. It was then the winter ſeaſon, and 
+ Alexander, who depended much upon his good fortune, was ra- 
« ſolved to ſet out without ſtaying till the floods were abated ; 0 
that his men were forced to march up to the middle in Water.“ 
Strah. lib. xiv. 

Joſephus refers to this paſſage of Alexander, to gain the more 
crcdit among the Greeks and Romans to the paſſage of the Iraelites 
through the Red Sca, 
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Elis next acquiſitions were Paphlagonia and Cappa 
gocia; and there news was brought him of the death of 
Memnon *, who was the moſt reſpectable officer Darius 
nad in the maritime parts of his kingdom, and likely to 


have given the invadar moſt trouble. This eren 


im in his reſolution of ma rching into the upper provinces 
of Alla. 
By this time Darius had taken his departure from Suſa, 


32 


ball of confidence ws his numbers, for his army conhited 


of no leſs than fix hundred thouſand combatauts; and 


greatly encoura red be Aides by a dream, which the mag? 
had interpreted rather in tlie manner they thought would 
leaſe him, than with a regard to probability. He dream. 


1 
c, „ That he faw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, 
7 


« and that Alexander, in the dreſs which he, Darius, 
& had formerly worn, when one of the king's courters +, 
« acted as his ſervant ; after Which Alexander went into 
« the temple of Belus, and there ſuddenly diſappcarcd. . 
By this heaven ſeems to have fignified, that proſperity and 
honour would attend the Macedonians; and that Alex- 
ander would become. maſter of Alta, like Darlus before 
him, who, of a {imple courier, became a king; but that 


hc wa! _ neverthelcts ſoon Jie, and leave his glory be- 
"2 i 


7 
There! 1111s 


Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great ſucceſs 
ce the Gt reek Iſlands, and was cn the point of invading Eubœa, 
as at a loſs whom to employ. M. hile he w as 0 this ſu- 
penſe, Charidemus, an Athenian, who had ſerved v.ith Elen re- 
f butatio 1 under © Philly Ot Macedon, but was now. very zealous for 
mne Perſian intereſt, attempted to let the king and his mi iniſters 
ight. While you, Sir,” ſaid he to Darius, «are ſafe, the em- 
pire can never be in great danger. Let me, therefore, n 70 
never to expoſe your perſon, but to make choice of ſome able ge- 
** Bcral to march 5 your encmy. One hundred thoufand nien 
* will be more than ſufficient, provided a third of them be mer- 
" cenarics, to compel him to abandon this enterpriſe; and if you 
ill honour me with the command, I will be accountable for the 
« ſucceſs of what I adviſe,'* Darius was ready to accede to the pro- 
pol ſal; but the Perſian grandees, through envy, accuſed Charidemus 


6! a treaſonable deſign, and effected Jus rum. Dar. us repented in a 


few days, but it was then too late. That able counſcliur and gencral 


was condemned and executed. Diod. Si, I. xvii. ©. Cus t. I Iii. 


+ in the text e ee But it appears from Hcfychius and Sui 
das, that it ſhould be read Agarsas. It is the Perſian word /½%anda, 


ſtator, (from fie, flake) » with a Greek termination; and we learn 


trom Cicero, that flator ſigui lies a courier, 
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Darius was ſtill more encouraged by Alexander's long 
ſtay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his 
fear. But the real cauſe of his ſtay was ſickneſs, which 
fome attribute to his great fatigues, and others to his 
bathing in the river Cydnus, whoſe water is extremely 
cold. His phyſicians durſt not give him any medicines, 
becauſe they thought themſelves not fo certain of the cure, 
as of the danger they mult incur in the application; for 
they feared, the Macedomans, if they did not ſucceed, 
would ſuſpect them of ſome bad practice. Philip, the 
Acarnanian, ſaw how deſperate the king's caſe was, as 
well as the reſt; but, beſide the confidence he had in lis 
irtendi{hip, he thought it the higheſt ingratitude, when 
his maſter was in ſo much danger, not to riſk ſomething 
with him, in exhauſting all his art for his relief. He 
therefore attempted the cure, and found no difficulty in 
perſuading the king to wait with patience till his medicine 
was prepared, or to take it when ready; ſo defirous was 
He of a ſpeedy recovery, in order to proſecute the war. 

In the mean time, Parmemo ſent him a letter from the 
camp, adviſing him“ To beware of Philip, whom,” he 
itaid, © Darius had prevailed upon, by preſents of infi- 
** mite value, and the promiſe of his daughter in marriage, 
to take him off by poiſon.” As ſoon as Alexander had 
read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without ſhow- 
ing it to any of his friends. The time appointed being 
come, Philip with the king's friends, entered the cham- 
ber, having the cup which contained the medicine 1n his 
hand. The king received it freely, without the leaſt 
marks of ſuſpicion, and at the ſame time put the letter in 
his hands. It was a ſtriking fituation, and more intereiting 
than any ſcene in a tragedy; the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, but 
with a very different air. The king, with an open and 
unembarraſſed countenance, expreſſed his regard for Phi- 
lip, and the confidence he had in his honour; Philip's look 
ſhowed his indignation at the calumny. One while he 
lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, proteſting his ſide- 
lity ; another while he threw himſelf down by the bed- 
fide, entreating his maſter to be of good courage and truſt 
to his care. . 

The medicine, indeed, was ſo ſtrong, and overpowered 
his ſpirits in {ſuch a manner, that at firſt he was ſpeech- 
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ſeſs, and diſcovered ſcarce any ſign of ſenſe or life. But 
afterwards he was ſoon relieved by this faithful phyſician *, 
and recovered ſo well that he was able to ſhow himſelf to 
the Macedonians, whoſe diſtreſs did not abate till he came 
perionally before them. 

There was in the army of B50 a Macedonian fugi- 


tire, named Amyntas, who knew perfectly well the diſ- 


poſition of Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius 


prepared to march through the ſtraits in quelt of Alex- 

auder, begged of him to remain- where he was, and take 
the advantage of receiving an enemy, ſo much inferior 
o him in number, upon large and ſpacious plains, Darius 
anſwered, “ He was afraid in that caſe the enemy would 
66 3 wit hout coming to an action, and Alexander eſcape 


chim.“ © If that is all your fear,“ replied the Mace 
y b 


donian, “ let it give you no farther de for he 
*© will come to ſeek you, and is already on his march.“ 

However, his repreſentations had no effect: Darius ſet 
out for Ci ilicia; and Alexander was making for SY ria in 
queſt of him. But happening to miſs each other in the 
night, they both turned back; Alexander rejoicing in his 
good fortune, and haſtening th meet Darius in the ſtraits ; 

while Darius endeavoured to diſengage himſelf, and 5 
-over his former camp. For by this time he was ſenſible 
of his error in throwing himſelf into ground hemmed in 
by the ſea on one fide, and the mountains on the other, 
and interſected by the river Pinarus; fo that it was im- 
practicable for cavalry, and his infantry could only act in 


tuation was extremely convenient for the enemy's inferior 


numbers. 


Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the OR of 


action; but the ſkilful diſpoſition of his forces contributed 
ill more to his gaining the victory. As his army 
was very ſmall in compariſon of that of Darius, he took 
care to draw it up ſo as to prevent its being ſurround- 
ed, by ſtretching out his right wing farther than the 
enemy's left. In that wing he acted in perſon, and, 
Ecbting in the foremoſt ranks, put the barbarians to 


light. He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, 


e:cording to Chares, by Darius, who engaged him hand 
to hand. But Alexander, in the account he gave Anti- 


* In three days time. 
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mall and broken parties, while, at the ſame time, this 
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ſilver. 


pater of the battle, does not mention who it was that 


wounded him. He only ſays, he received a wound in his 


thigh by a ſword, and that no dangerous conſequences 
followed it. | | 55 

The victory was a very ſignal one; for he killed above 
a hundred and ten thouſand of the enemy k. Nothing was 
wanting to complete it but the taking of Darius; and that 
prince eſcaped narrowly, having got the ſtart of his pur- 
fuer only by four or ſive furlongs. Alexander took his 
chariot and his bow, and returned with them to his Ma. 
cedonians, He found them loading themſelves with the 
plunder of the enemy's camp, which was rich and various; 
though Darius, to make his troops fitter for action, had 
left moſt of the baggage in Damaſcus. The Macedo- 
nians had reſerved for their maſter the tent of Darius, in 
which he found officers of the houſehold magnificently 
clothed, rich furniture, and great quantities. of gold and 

As ſoon as he had put off his armour, he went to the 
bath, faying to thoſe about him, © Let us go and refreſi: 
© ourſelves, after the fatigues of the field, in the bath of 
« Darius,” © Nay, rather,“ faid one of. his friends, 


in the bath of Alexander; for the goods. of the con- 


« quered are, and ſhould be called, the conqueror's.” 


When he had taken a view of the baſons, vials, boxes, and 
other vaſes curiouſly wrought in gold, ſmelled the fragrant 
odours of eſſences, and ſeen the ſplendid furniture of ſpa- 
cious apartments, he turned to his friends, and faid, 
« 'This, then, it ſeems, it was to be a king !“ | 
As he was ſitting down to table, an account was brought 


him, that among the priſoners were the mother and wife 


of Darius, 'and two unmarried daughters ; and that upon 
ſeeing his chariot and bow, they broke out into great 
lamentations, concluding that he was dead. Alexander, 
after ſome pauſe, during which he was rather commuſera- 


ting their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own ſucces; 


ſent Leonatus to aſſure them, That Darius was not dead; 
« that they had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his 


_ « diſpute with Darius was only for empire; and that they 


Piodorus ſays a hundred and thirty thouſand. 
+ As if he had ſaid, «Could a king place his happineſs in ſuch 
« enjoyments as theſe?” For Alexander was not, till long after this, 
corrupted by the Ferſian Iuxurv. 
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© ſhould find themſelves provided for in the ſame manner, 
« az when Darius was in his rene proſperity.“ If this 
meſſage to the captive princeſſes was gracious and humane, 
lis actions were ſtill more ſo. He allowed them to do 
the funeral honours to: what Perſians they pleaſed, and for 
that purpoſe furniſhed them out of the ſpoils with robes, 
and all the other decorations that were cuſtomary, They 

had as many domeſtics, and were ſerved in in all reſpects in 
as honourabie a manner as before; indeed, their appoint- 
ments were greater. But there was another part of his 
behaviour to them ſtill more noble and princely. Though 
they were now captives, he conſidered that they were 
ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modeſty and 
virtue, and took care that they ſhould not hear an inde- 
cent word, nor have the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect any danger 
to their honour. Nay, as if they had been in u holy 
temple, or aſylum of virgins, rather than in an enemy's 


camp, they lived unſcen and unapproached,, in the moſt 


ſacred privacy. 
It is ſaid, the wife of Darius was one of the moſt beau- 


tiful women, as Darius was one of the talleſt and hand- 
ſomeſt men in the world, and that their daughters much 


reſembled them. But eee e no doubt, thought it 
more glorious and worthy of a king to conquer himſelf, 
than to ſubdue his enemies, and therefore, never ap- 
proached one of them. Indeed, his continence was ſuch, 

that he knew not any woman before his marriage, eXCEPt 
Barſine, who became a widow by the death of her huſ- 
band Memnon, and was taken priſoner near Damaſcus, 
She was well verſed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the moſt agreeable temper, and of royal extraction; for 
her father Artabazus was grandſon to a king of Perſia“. 
According to Ariſtobulus, it was Parmenio that put Alex- 
ander upon this connection with ſo accompliſhed a woman, 
whoſe beauty was her leaſt perfection. As for the other 
female captives, though they were tall and beautiful, 
Alexander took no farther notice of them than to ſay, by 


way of jeſt, “ What eye-ſores theſe Perſian women are!” 


He found a counter-charm in the beauty of ſelf.govern- 


ment and ſobriety ;' and, in the OM of that, palled 
them by, as ſo many ſtatues. 


* Son to a king of Perſia's daughter. 
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Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the coaſt, 
acquainted him by letter, that there was one Theodorus, 
a Tarentine, with him, who had two beautiful boys to 


fell, and deſired to know whether he choſe to buy them. 


Alexander was ſo much incenſed at this application, that 
he aſked his friends ſeveral times, What baſe inclina- 
« tions Philoxenus had ever ſeen in him that he durſt 
« make him ſo infamous a propoſal ?? In his anſwer to 
the letter, which was extremely ſevere upon Philoxenus, 
he ordered him to diſmiſs Theodorus and his vile merchan- 
diſe together. He likewiſe reprimanded young A gnon, 
for offering to purchaſe Crobylus for him, whoſe beauty 


was famous in Corinth, Being informed, that two Ma- 


cedonians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted 
the wives of ſome of his mercenaries, who ferved under 
Parmemo, he ordered that officer to inquire into the 
affair, and if they were found guilty, to put them to death, 


as no better than ſavages bent on the deſtruction of human 


kind, In the ſame letter, ſpeaking of his own conduct, 
he expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: “ For my part, I 
«© have neither ſeen, nor defired to ſee, the wife of Darius; 
« ſo far from that, IJ have not ſuffered any man to ſpeak 


e of her beauty before me.” He uſed to ſay, * That 


“ ſleep, and the commerce with the ſex, were the things 
that made him moſt ſenſible of his mortality.” For he 
conſidered both wearineſs and pleaſure as the natura 
effects of our weakneſs. 

He was alſo very temperate in eating. Of this there 


are many proofs : and we have a remarkable one in what 
Y P ; 


he ſaid to Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made 
queen of Caria . Ada, to expreſs her affectionate re- 
gards, ſent him every day a number of excellent diſhes and 


a handſome deſert ; and at laſt ſhe ſent him ſome of her 


beſt cooks and bakers. But he ſaid, © He had no need 
« of them; for he had been ſupplied with better cooks by 
« his tutor Leonidas; a march before day to dreſs his 
« dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his ſupper.” 


* Thisprinceſs, after the death of her eldeſt brother Mauſolus, and 
his conſort Artemiſia, who died without children, ſucceeded to the 
throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom ſhe had been married. 
Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus, her third brother, dethroned 
her, and after his death his ſon-in-law Orontes ſeized the crown, 
But Alexander reftored her to the poſſeſſion of her dominions, 


He added, that the fame Leonidas uſed to examine the 
« cheſts and wardrobes in which his bedding and clothes 
« were put, leſt ſomething of luxury and ſuperfluity ſhould 


s he introduced there by his mother.“ 


Nor was he ſo much addicted to wine as he was thought 
to be. It was ſuppoſed ſo, becauſe he paſſed a great deal 


of time at table ; but that time was ſpent rather in talking 


than drinking; every cup introducing ſome long diſcourſe. 
Beſides, he never made theſe long meals but when he had 
abundance of leiſure upon his hands. When buſineſs call- 
ed, he was not to be detained by wine, or ſleep, or plea- 
ſure, or honourable love, or the moſt entertaining ſpectacle, 
though the motions of other 8 have been retarded 
by ſome of theſe things. His life ſufficiently confirms 
this aſſertion ; for, though very ſhort, he performed in it 
!nnumerable great actions. 5 
On his days of leiſure, as ſoon as he was riſen he ſacri- 
ficed to the gods; after which he took his dinner ſitting. 
The reſt of the day he ſpent in hunting, or deciding the 
differences among his troops, or in reading and writing. 
If he was upon a march which did not require haſte, he 
would exerciſe himſelf in ſnooting and darting the javelin, 
or in mounting and alighting from a chariot at full ſpeed. 
Sometimes alſo he diverted himſelf with fowling and fox- 
hunting, as we find by his journals. 5 
On his return to his quarters, when he went to be re- 
treſhed with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the 
ſtewards of his kitchen, whether they had prepared every 
thing in a handſome manner for ſupper. It was not till 
late in the evening, and when night was come on, that he 
took this meal, and then he eat in a recumbent poſture. 
He was very attentive to his gueſts at table, that they might 
be ſerved equally, and none neglected. His entertain- 
ments, as we have already obſerved, laſted many hours 
but they were lengthened out rather by converſation than 
drinking, His converſation, in many reſpects, was more 
agreeable than that of moſt princes, for he was not deft- 
cient in the graces of ſociety. His only fault was his re- 
taiuing ſo much of the ſoldier *, as to indulge a trouble- 
tome vanity, He would not only boaſt of his own actions, 


The ancients, in their comic pieces, uſed always toſput the Rho- 
domontades in the character of a ſoldier. At preſent the army have 
as little vanity as any ſet of people whatever, ds 
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but ſuſſered himſelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an amaz. 
ing degree. Theſe wretches were an intolerable burden 
to the reſt of the company, who did not chooſe to con- 
tend with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their opinion of their king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had ſo little regard for them, that 
when the choiceſt fruit and fith were brought him from 
diſtant countries and ſeas, he would ſend ſome to each of 
his friends, and he very often left none for himſelf, Yet 
there was always a magnificence at his table, and the ex- 
pence roſe with his fortune, till it came to ten thouſand 
Arachmas for one entertainment. There it ſtood : and he 
did not fuffer thoſe that invited him to exceed that ſum, 

After the battle of Iſſus he ſent to Damaſcus, and 
feized the money and equipages of the Perſians, together 
with their wives and children, On that. occaſion the 
Theſſalian cavalry enriched themſelves moſt, They had, 
indeed, greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the action, and 
they were favoured with this commiſſion, that they might 
have the beſt ſhare in the ſpoil. Not but the reſt of the 
army found ſufficient booty; and the Macedomans having 
once taſted the treaſures and the luxury of the barbarians, 
hunted for the Perſian wealth with all the ardour of 
hounds upon ſeent. | | 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, 
before he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. 
Upon application, the kings of Cyprus and Pheenicia 
made their ſubmiſſion: only Tyre held out. He beſieged 
rhat city feven months, during which time he erected vaſt 
mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and inveſted 
it on the ſide next the fea with two hundred galleys. He 
kad a dream in which he ſaw Hercules offering him his 
hand from the wall, and inviting bim to enter. And 
many of the Tyrians dreamed*, “ That Apollo declared he 
« would go over to Alexander, becauſe he was diſpleaſed 
« with their behaviour in the town.” Hereupon, the 


* One of the Tyrians dreamed, he ſaw Apollo flying from the 
city. Upon his reporting this to the people, they would have ſtoned 
him, ſuppoſing that he did it to intimidate them. He was obliged, 
therefore, to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But the magi- 
ſtrates, upon mature deliberation, reſolved to fix one end of a gold 
chain to the ſtatue of Apollo, and the other to the altar of Hercules. 
Diedors Sic. lib. xvil. TRE 
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Tyrians, as if the god had been a deſerter taken in the 
fact, loaded his ſtatue with chains, and nailed the feet to 
the pedeſtal; not ſcrupling to call him an Hlexandriſt. In 
another dream Alexander thought he ſaw a ſatyr playing 


| hefore him at ſome diſtance; and when he advanced to 


take him, the ſavage eluded his graſp. However, at laſt, 
after much coaxing and taking many circuits round him, 
he prevailed with him to ſurrender himſelf, The inter- 
preters, plauſibly enough divided the Greek term for 
/atyr into two, Sa Tyros, which ſignifies, Tyre is thine. 
They ſtill ſhow us a fountain, near which Alexander is 
ſaid to have ſeen that viſion. | | | 
About the middle of the ſiege, he made an excurſion 
_ againſt the Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanus. There 
| he ran a great. riſk of his life on account of his preceptor 


Lyſimachus, who inſiſted on attending him; being, as 


he alleged, neither older nor leſs valiant than Pheœnix. 
But when they came to the hills, and quitted their horſes, 
to march up on foot, the reſt of the party got far before 
Alexander and Lyſimachus. Night came on, and, as the 
enemy was at no great diſtance, the king would not leave 
his preceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight of 
years. Therefore, while he was encouraging and help- 
ing him forward, he was inſenſibly ſeparated from his 
troops, and had a dark and very cold night to pals in an 
expoſed and diſmal ſituation. In this perplexity, he ob- 
lerved at a diſtance a number of ſcattered fires which the 
enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his ſwiftneſs and 
activity, as well as accuſtomed to extricate the Macedo- 
nians out of every difficulty, by taking a ſhare in the la- 


bour and danger, he ran to the next fire. After having 


killed two of the barbarians that ſat watching it, he ſeized 
a lighted brand, and haſtened with it to his party, who 
ſoon kindled a great fire. The ſight of this ſo intimidated 
the enemy, that many of them fed, and thoſe who ven- 
tured to attack him, were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, 


Dy theſe means he paſſed the night in fafety, according to 


the account we have from Chares. | 

As for the ſiege, it was brought to a termination in this 
manner: Alexander had permitted his main body to 
repoſe themſelves, after the long and ſevere fatigues they 
had undergone, and ordered only ſome ſmall parties to 


keep the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Ariſtander, 
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his principal ſoothſayer, offered facrifices, and one day 
upon inſpecting the entrials of the victim, he boldly af. 
ſerted among thoſe about him, that the city would cer. 
tainly be taken that month. As it happened then to be 
the laft day of the month, his aſſertion was received with 
ridicule and ſcorn. The king perceiving he was diſcon- 
certed, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his miniſters to completion, gave orders that the day ſhould 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth of the 
month. At the ſame time, he called out his forces by 
ſound of trumpet, and made a much more vigorous afſaul: 
than he at firit intended. The attack was violent, and 
thoſe who were left behind in the camp, quitted it to have 
a ſhare in it, and to ſupport their fellow-ſoldters ; inſo- 
much that the Tyrians were forced to give out, and the 
city was taken that very day. 
From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fiege to 
Gaza, the capital of that country. While he was em- 


ployed there, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth 


upon his ſhoulder, and then going to perch on the cro{ 
cords with which they turned the engines, was entangled 
and taken. The event anſwered Ariſtander's interpreta- 
tion of this ſign: Alexander was wounded in the ſhouider, 
but took the city, He ſent moſt of its ſpoils to Olym- 
pias and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. His tutor 
Leonidas was not forgotten; and the preſent he made him 
had ſomething particular in it. It conſiſted of five hundred 
talents weight of frankincenſe *, and a hundred of myrrh, 


and was ſent upon the recollection of the hopes he had con- 


ceived when a boy. It ſeems Leonidas one day had ob- 
ſerved Alexander at a ſacrifice throwing incenſe into the 
fire by handfuls ; upon which he ſaid, Alexander, when 
& you have conquered the country where ſpices grow, 
&« you may be thus liberal of your incenſe ; but, in the 
« mean time, uſe what you have more ſparingly.” He 
therefore wrote thus: * I have ſent you frankincenſe and 
« myrrh in abundance, that you may be no longer a churi 
to the gods.” 


5 Iz. oz. drpt. gr. 
* The common Attic talent in Troy weight was 56 11 0 174 
This talent conſiſted of 60 mine; but there was 

another Attic talent, by ſome ſaid to conſiſt of | , 
Bo, by others of r00 mine. The ming wass oo 11 7 107 
The talent of Alexandria was - — 104 3 19 14 
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A caſket being one day brought him, which appeared 


one of the moſt curious and valuable things among the 


treaſures and the whole equipage of Darius, he aſked his 
friends what they thought moſt worthy to be put in it? 
Different things were to be propoſed, but he ſaid, The 
« Thad moſt deſerved fuch a cafe.” This particular is 
mentioned by feveral writers of credit. And if what the 
| Alexandrians ſay, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true, 
Homer was no bad auxiliary, or uſeleſs counſellor, in the 
courſe of the war. They tell us, that when Alexander 
had conquered Egypt, and determined to build there a 
great city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called after his own name, by the advice of his architects 
he had marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing 
to lay the foundation; but a wonderful dream made him 
fix upon a another ſituation. He thought a perſon with 
gray hair, and a very venerable aſpect, approached him, 
and repeated the following lines: 3 


High o'er a gulfy ſea the Pharian Iſle | 7 
Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope. 


Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went 
to Pharos, which at that time was an iſland lying a little 
above the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to 


the continent by a cauſeway. He no ſooner caſt his eyes 


upon the place, than he perceived the commodiouſneſs 
of the ſituation. It is a tongue of land, not unlike an 
i/mus, whoſe breadth is proportionable to its length. 
On one fide it has a great lake, and on the other the ſea, 


which there forms a capacious harbour *. This led him 


N, vv tude ron tp hrapepore (T, yer xiv ich TAueTY 
{9171 TUM{ET OY ETIELY,w5 dup yweru An Ti AA x DEL40TRY iy 
ö] TEAEUTWORY:) h 

Dacier underſtands this whole 2 (which, as he obſerves, 
1: not without its difficulties) as @ deſcription of the Iſle of Pharos. 
it certainly was the Ile of Pharos that formed the harbour, which 


was à double one, and he adduces the authorities of Cæſar and Vir- | 


gil to prove that point. But how did the Iffe of Pharos lie between, 
or divide the fea and a great lake? Dacier takes Auyevny ns ToXAnv x. 
dag agra to mean the ſame as Ayuawdy Saarrogxy. Alexandria, how- 
ever, does certainly ſtand between the Lake Marea, or Mareotis, 
«nd the Canopic branch of the Nile, which may well enough be cal- 


led a ſea, And the word Jaipyren does undoubtedly ſignify /epa- = 


rating or dividing, 
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to declare, that Homer, among his other admirable qua- 
« lifications, was an excellent architect,“ and he ordered 
a city to be planned ſuitable to the ground, and its appen- 
dent conveniencies. For want of chalk, they made ule of 
flour, which anſwered well enough upon a black ſoil, and 
they drew a line with it about the ſemicircular bay. Thie 
arms of this ſemicircle were terminated by ffraight lines, ſo 
that the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 
While the king was enjoying the deſign, on a ſudden 


an infinite number of large birds of various kinds, roſe, 


like a black cloud, out of the river and the lake, aud 
lighting upon the place, eat up all the flour that was uſed 
in marking out the lines. Alexander was diſturbed at the 
omen; but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, by 
alluring him, it was a ſign that the city he was going to 
build would be bleft with ſuch plenty, as to furnith a ſup. 
ply to all that ſhould repair to it from other nations. 
The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and 
went to viſit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long 
and laborious journey * ; and beſide the fatigue, there was 


two great dangers attending it. The one was, that their 
water might fail, in a deſert of many days journey which 


afforded no ſupply; and the other, that they might be 
ſurpriſed by a violent ſouth wind amidſt the waites of 


Our verſion of this paſſage is, moreover, confirmed by the account 
which Diodorus the Sicilian gives of the fituation of Alexandria. 
That hiſtorian ſays, it was ſeated very commodioufly by the haven 
of Pharos; the ſtreets were ſo contrived as to admit the cooling 
breezes, which reſreſhed the air. Alexander ordered a broad and 
high wall to be drawn around it, ſo as to have the ſea cloſe on one 


fice, and a great lake on the other. Its form refemblcd that of a 


ſoldier's cloak. One large beautiful ſtreet paſſed {rom gate to gate, 
being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty ſurlongs, or five 
miles. It became in after ages fo rich and famous, that there wer? 
on its rolls three hundred thouſand freemen. Did. Sic. I. xvii. 

* As to his motives in this journey, hiſtorians diſagree. Arran 
(I. iti. c. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perſeus and Hercules, 
the former of which had contulted that oracle, when he was defpatct- 
ed againſt the Gorgons; and the latter twice, viz, when he went in- 
to Lybia againſt Antæus, and when he marched into Foypt againſt 
Buſiris. Now, as Perſeus and Hercules gave themſelves out to be 
the ſons of the Grecian Jupiter, ſo Alezander had a mind to take 
Jupiter Ammon ſor kis father. Maximus Tyrius ( Serm XXV.) in- 
forms us, that he went to diſcover the fountains of the Nile; and 
Juſtin. (l. xi. c. Ut.) ſays, the intention of this viſit was to car up 
his mother's character, and to get hunſelf the reputation of @ dw 
Origin. | 
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ſand, as it happened long before to the army of Cambyſes, 
The wind raiſed the ſand, and rolled it in ſuch waves, 
that it devoured full fifty thouſand men. Theſe difficul- 
tles were conſidered a repreſented to Alexander: but 


it was not eaſy to divert him from any of his purpoſes. 


Fortune had ſupported him in ſuch a manner, that his re- 


ſolutions were become invincibly ſtrong; and his courage 


inſpired him with ſuch a ſpirit of adventure, that he 
thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but 
he malt conquer both time and place. 

The divine afliftances which Alexander experienced in 
this march, met with more credit than the oracles deli- 
vered at the end of it ; ; though thoſe extraordinary aſſiſt- 
ances, in ſome meaſure, confirmed the oracles. In the 
firit place, Jupiter ſent ſuch a copious and conſtant rain, as 
not only delivered them from all fear of ſuffering by thirſt, 
but, by moiſtening the ſand, and making it firm to the 
foot, made the air clear, and fit for reſpiration. In the 
next place, when they found the marks which were to 

rve for guides to travellers removed or defaced, and in 
OW wandered up and down without any certain 
route, a flock of crows made their appearance, and di- 
rected them in the way. When they marched briſkly on 
the crows flew with cquat alacrity ; when they lagged be. 
hind, or halted, the crows alſo ſtopped. What is ſtill 
ſtranger, Callithenes avers, that at night, when they hap- 
pened to be gone wrong, theſe birds called them by their 
croaking, and put them right again. 

When he had paſſed the deſert, and was arrived at the 
place, the miniſter of Ammon received him with faluta- 
tions from the god, as from a father. And when he 
inquired, “ Whether any of the aſſaſſins of his father had 


** elcaped him ?” the prieſt deſired he would not expreſs 


zuimſelf in that manner, “ for his father was not a mortal.” 
Then he aſked, + Whether all the murderers of Philip 
« were cunithed ; ; and whether it was given the propo- 
nent to he the conqueror of the world ?? Jupiter an- 
ſwered, © That he granted hin that high diſtinction; and 
« that the death of Philip was ſufficiently avenged. 19 
Upon this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the 
rod by rich offerings, and loaded the prieſts with preſents 
of great value. This is the account meſt hiſtorians give 
us of the affair of the oracle; but Alexander himſelf, in 
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the letter he wrote to his mother on that occaſion, only 
ſays, „He received certain private anſwers from tlie 


& oracle, which he would communicate to her, and her 
& only, at his return.“ 


Some ſay, Ammon's prophet being deſirous to addreſ; 
him in an obliging manner in Seel intended to ſay, 
O Paidion, which ſignifies, My Son; but in his barbarous 
pronunciation, made the word end with an s, inſtead of an 
u, and fo ſaid, O Pai Dios, which ſignifies, O Son of Fupiter, 
Alexander (they add) was delighted with the miſtake in 
the pronunciation, and from that miſtake was propagated 
a report that Jupiter himſelf had called him his ſon. 

He went to hear Pſammo an Egyptian philoſopher, and 
the ſaying of his that pleaſed him moſt, was, “ That all 
* men are governed by God, for in every thing that 
„ which rules and governs is divine.” But Alexander's 
own maxim was more agreeable to ſound philoſophy : He 
ſaid, God is the common father of men, but more par- 
& ticularly of the good and virtuous.” , 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a lofty 
port, ſuch as might ſuit a man perfealy convinced of his 


divine original ; 


the Greeks. We muſt except, however, what he wrote 


to the Athenians concerning Samos. It was not I who 


O - 
gave you that free and famous city, but your then Lord, 


“ who was called my father,“ meaning Philip “. 
Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an ar- 
row, and experienced great torture from it, he laid, 


My friends, this is blood, and not the ichor 


« Which bleſt immortals ſned.“ 


One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadful man- 
ner, that it aſtoniſhed all that heard it; upon which, 
Anaxarchus the ſophiſt, being 


with a ſmile, „I do not chooſe to be fo terrible to my 
„ friends as you would have me, who deſpiſe my enter- 
© tainments, becauſe you ſee fiſh ſerved up, and not the 


heads of Perſian grandees.“ It ſeems the king had made 


* He knew the Athenians were ſunk into ſuch meanneſs, that they 


would readily admit his pretenſions to divinity, So afterwards they 
deified Demetrius. 


but it was in @ ſmall degree, and with 
great caution, that he aſſumed any thing of divinity among 


| g in company with him, ſaid, 
Son of Jupiter, could you do fo ??? Alexander anſwered, 
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Hepheftion a preſent of ſome ſmall fiſh, and Anaxarchus 
obſerving it, faid, © Why did he not rather ſend you the 
« heads of princes* ;”? intimating, how truly deſpicable 
thoſe glittering things are which conquerors purſue with 
| { much danger and fatigue ; ſince, after all, their enjoy- 
E nents are little or nothing ſuperior to thoſe of other men. 
It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, that Alexander 
neither believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his 
divinity, but that he only made uſe of it as a means to 
bring others into ſubjection. TE. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured the 
gods with ſacrifices and ſolemn proceſſions; on which oc- 
caſion the people were entertained with mulic and dancing, 
and tragedies were preſented in the greateſt perfection, 
not only in reſpect of the magnificence of the ſcenery, but 
the ſpirit of emulation in thoſe who exhibited them. In 
Athens perſons are choſen by lot out of the tribes to con- 
duct thoſe exhibitions; but in this caſe the princes of Cy- 
prus vied with each other with incredible ardour; parti= 
ularly. Nicocreon king of Salamis, and Paſicrates kin 
af Soli. They chole the molt celebrated actors that could 
be found; Paficrates riſked the victory upon Athenodorus, 
and Nicocreon upon Theſſalus. Alexander intereſted 
himſelf particularly in behalf of the latter; but did not 
ditcover his attachment, till Athenodorus was declared 
victor by all the ſuffrages. Then, as he left the theatre, 
he ſaid, I commend the judges for what they have 
done; but I would have given half my kingdom rather 
% than have ſeen Theſſalus conquered.” | 

However, when Arhenodorus was fined by the Athe- 
nians for not making his appearance on their ſtage at 
the feaſts of Bacchus, and entreated Alexander to write 
| to them in his favour ; though he refuſed to comply with 
| that requeſt, he paid his fine for him. Another actor, 


* Diogenes imputes this ſaying of Anaxarchus to the averſion he 
ad for Nicocreon, tyrant of Salamis. According to him, Alexander 
'aving one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, aiked him how he 
liked his entertainment? „It is excellent,“ replied the gueſt, © it 
wants but one diſh, and that a deliclous one, the head of a tyrant.” 
Not the heads of the Satrapæ, or governors of provinces, as it is in 
Plutarch, If the philoſopher really meant the head of Nicocreon, 
he paid dear for his ſaying afterwards; for after the death of Alex- 
ander, he was forced, by contrary winds, upon the coaſt of Cyprus, 
whore the tyrant ſeized him, and put him to death. 
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named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, performing with pre; 
applauſe before Alexander, dexterouſly inſerted in one of 


the ſpeeches of the comedy, a verſe in which he aſked him 


for ten talents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them, 
It was about this time that he received a letter fron 


Darius, in which that prince propoſed, on condition of x 


pacification and future friendſhip, to pay him ten thouſand 
talents in ranſom of the priſoners, to cede to him all the 
countries on this fide the Euphrates, and to give him hi; 
daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating the!- 
propoſals to his friends, Parmento ſaid, “ If I were Ales. 
& ander, I would accept them.” * So would J,“ fail 
Alexander “, „if I were Parmenio.“ The anſwer he gare 
Darius was, „That if he would come to him, he ſhould 
find the beſt of treatment; if not, he muſt go and ſcck 
66 him.. 288885 

In conſequence of this declaration he began his march; 
but he repented that he had ſet out ſo ſoon, when he re- 
ceived information that the wife of Darius was dead. Tha: 
princeſs died in childbed; and the concern of Alexander 
was great, becauſe he loſt an opportunity of exerciſing his 


clemency. All he could do was to return, and bury her 


with the utmoſt magnißcence. One of the eunuchs 0: 
the bedehamber, named Tireus, who was taken priſoner 
along with the princeſſes, at this time made his eſcape out 
ef the camp, and rode off to Darius, with news of the 


queen's death. 


Darius {mote upon his head, and ſhed a torrent of tears. 


After which he cried out, © Ah cruel deſtiny of tlie Per- 


« fians! Was the wife and ſiſter of their king, not only 


e to be taken captive, but after her death to be deprived 
of the obſequies due to her high rank!“ The eunuch 
anſwered, As to her obſequies, O King, and all the 


« honours the queen had a right to claim, there is no 


% reaſon to blame the evil genius of the Perſians, For 
neither my miſtreſs Statira, during her life, or your 
% royal mother, or children, miſſed any of the adva- 
e tages of their former fortune, except the beholding the 
light of your countenance, which the great Oro- 


- * Longinus takes notice of this as an inſtance, that it is natura] 
for men of genius, even in their common diſcourſe, to let fall ſome- 
thing great and ſublime. 
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% maſdes * will again cauſe to ſhine with as much luſtre 
« as before. So far from being deprived of any of the 
« ſolemnities of a funeral, the queen was honoured with 
« the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander is as 
« mild in the uſe of his victories, as he is terrible in 
te battle. | | 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and ſtrange 
{uſpicions took poſſeſſion of his foul, He took the eunuch 
ito the moſt private apartment of his pavilion, and ſaid, 
& Tf thou dolt not revolt to the Macedonians, as the for- 
© tune of Perſia has done, but ſtill acknowledgeſt in me 
« thy lord; tell me, as thou honoureſt the light of Mir- 
« tha and the right hand of the king, is not the death of 
“ Statira the leaſt of her misfortunes I have to lament ? 
% Did not ſhe ſuffer more dreadful things while ſhe lived? 
« And, amidſt all our calamities, would not our diſgrace 
% have been leſs, had we met with a more rigorous and 
« ſavage enemy? For what engagement in the compaſs 
« of virtue could bring a young man to do ſuck honour to 
«© the wife of his enemy?“ 6, 

While the king was yet ſpeaking, Tireus humbled his 
ſace to the earth, and entreated him not to make uſe of 
expreſſions ſo unworthy of himſelf, fo injurious to Alex- 
ander, and ſo diſhqnourable to the memory of his deceaſed 
= wife and ſiſter; nor to deprive himſelf of the greateſt of 
conſolations in his misfortune, the reflecting that he was 
not defeated but by a perſon ſuperior to human nature, 
Ie aſſured him, Alexander was more to be admired for 
the decency of his behaviour to the Perſian women, than 
© tor the valour he exerted againft the men. At the fame 
time, he confirmed all he had ſaid with the moſt awful 
oaths, and expatiated ſtill more on the regularity of Alex- 
auder's conduct, and on his dignity of mind. | 
Ihen Darius returned to his friends; and liſting up | 
ais hands to heaven, he ſaid, “ Ye gods, who are the lit 
* guardians of our birth, and the protectors of kingdoms, 51 
| * grant that I may re-eſtabliſh the fortunes of Perſia, and 704 
leere them in the glory I found them; that victory may bh 
but it in my power to return Alexander the favours 15 
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5 © * Oromaſdes was worſhipped by the Perſians, as the Author of all | 4 
A Good; and Arimanius deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably to the $4 
Principles from which they were believed to ſpring, Light and 

I Sn Perſian writers call them Terdan and Abriman. 
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« which my deareſt pledges experienced from him in my 
& fall! But if the time determined by fate and the divine 
ce wrath, or brought about by the viciflitude of things, 
“ is now come, and the glory of the Perſians muſt fall, 
% may none but Alexander fit on the throne of Cyrus!“ 
In this manner were things conducted, and ſuch were the 
{ſpeeches uttered on this occaſion, according to the tenor 
of hiſtory. | | | 

Alexander having ſubdued all on this fide the Euphrates, 
began his march againſt Darius, who had taken the bel! 
with a million of men. During this march, one of hi; 
friends mentioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, 
that the ſervants of the army had divided themſelves into 
two bands, and that each had choſen a chief, one of which 
they called Alexander, and the other Darius. They began 
to ikirmuſh with clods, and aſterwards fought with ther 
filts ; and, at laſt, heated with a deſire of victory, many of 
them came to ſtones and ſticks, inſomuch that they could 
hardly be parted. 'The king, upon this report, ordered 
the two chiefs to fight in ſingle combat, and armed Alex. 
ander with his own. hands, while Philotas did the fame for 
Darius. The whole army ſtood and looked on, confidering 
the event of this combat as a preſage of the iſſue of the war, 
The two champions fought with great fury ; but he who 
bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He was 
rewarded with a preſent of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Perſian robe, as Eratoſthenes tells the ſtory. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela?, 
as moſt hiſtorians will have it; but at Gaugamela, which, 
in the Perſian tongue, is ſaid to ſignify the houfe of bl. 
camel + ; ſo called, becauſe one of the ancient kings han- 
ing eſcaped his enemies by the ſwiftneſs of his cem!; 
placed her there, and appointed the revenue of certain 
villages for her maintenance, . 

In the month of September there happened an ecclipfe 
of the moon à, about the beginning of the feſtival of the 
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* But as Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela, a conſiderable 
town, ſtood near it, the Macedonians choſe to diſtinguiſh the battle 
by the name of the latter. | 

+ Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, croſſed the - deſerts of Seythia, 
upon that camel. | | 

j Aſtronomers aſſure us, this eclipſe of the moon happened the 
20th of September, according to the Julian kalendar ; and therefore 
the battle of Arbela was fought the 1ſt of October. 
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great myſteries at Athens. The cleventh night after that 
eclipſe, the two armies being in view of each other, Da- 
nus kept his men under arms, and took a general review 
of his troops by torchight Mean time Alexander ſuf- 
{cred his Macedonians to repoſe themſelves, and with his 
ſzothſayer Ariſtander, performed ſome private ceremonies _ 
before his tent, and offered ſacrifices to Fear *. The 
edeſt of his friends, and Parmenio in particular, when 
they beheld the plain between Niphates and the Gordzan 
Mountains, all illumined with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling noiſe from 
their camp, like the bellowings of an immenſe fea, were 
alloniſhed at their numbers, and obſerved among them- 
ſelyes how arduous an enterpriſe it would be to meetſuch 
a torrent of war in open day. They waited upon the 
king, therefore, when he had finiſhed the ſacrifice, and 
adviſed him to attack the enemy in the night, when dark- 
neſs would hide what was moſt dreadful in the combat. 
Upon which he gave them that celebrated anſwer, I wil! 
nt teal a victory. 0 

t is true, this anſwer has been thought by ſome to ſa- 
our of the vanity of a young man, who derided the moſt 
obvious danger: Yet others have thought it not only well 
calculated to encourage his troops at that time, but po- 
litic enough in reſpect to the future; becauſe, if Darius 
happened to be beaten, it left him no handle to proceed 
to another trial, under pretence that night and darknets 
had been his adverſarics, as he had before laid the blame 
upon the mountains, the narrow paſſes, and the ſea. For 
in ſuch a vaſt empire, it could never be the want of arms 
or men that would bring Darius to give up the diſpute; 
dut the ruin of his hopes and ſpirits, in conſequence of 
the loſs of a battle, where he had the advantage of num- 
bers, and of daylight. | 
hen his friends were gone, Alexander retired to reſt 
his tent, and he is ſaid to have ſlept that night much 


founder than uſual ; infomuch, that when his officers came 


In the printed text it is 09/53, to Apollo, but Amiot tells us, he 
ound in ſeveral MSS. Soc, to Fear. Fear was not without her 
ars; Theſeus ſacrificed to her, as we have ſeen ir. his life: And 
Plutarch tells us, in the Life of Agis and Cleomenes, that the La- 
c<dzmonians built a temple to Fear, whom they honoured, not as 
pernicious demon, but as the bond of all good government, 
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freſhment *. After this as the occaſion was urgent, Par. 


moment that account was brought him, he was giving his 


c treaſures or priſoners, nor have any thing to think of 


to attend him the next day, they could not but expreſs 
their ſurpriſe at it, while they were obliged themſelves 
to give out orders to the troops to take their morning re. 


menio entered his apartment, and ſtanding by the bed, 
called him two or three times by name. When he awak. 
ed, that officer aſked him, Why he ſlept like a man that 
had already conquered, and not rather like one who had 
the greateſt battle the world ever heard of to fight!“ 
Alexander ſmiled, at the queſtion, and ſaid, © In what 
© light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we 
„have not now to traverle deſolate countries in purſuit of 
« Darius, and he no longer declines the combat?“ It was 
not, however, only before the battle, but in the face of 
danger, that Alexander ſhowed his intrepidity and ex- 
gellent judgment. For the battle was ſometime doubt- 
tal. The left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was al. 
moſt broken by the impetuoſity with which the Bactrian 
cavalry charged; and Mazzus had, moreover, detached a 
party of horſe, with orders to wheel round and attack the 
corps that was left to guard the Macedonian baggage, 
Parmemo greatly diſturbed at theſe circumſtances, {cut 
meſſengers to acquaint Alexander, that his camp and bag- 
gage would be taken if he did not immediately deſpatch a 
itrong reinforcement from the front to the rear: The 


right wing, which he commanded in perſon, the fignal to 
charge. He ſtopped however, to tell the meſlenger, 
% Parmenio mult have loſt his ſenſes, and in his diſorder 
% muſt have forgot, that the conquerors are always 
4 maſters of all that belonged to the enemy; and the con- 
4 quered need not give themſelves any concern about their 


&« but how to ſell their lives dear, and die in the bed of 
© honour,” „ | 

As ſoon as he had returned Parmenio this anſwer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he came ready 
armed out of his tent. He had a ſhort coat of the Sicilian 
faſhion, girt cloſe about him, and over that a breaſtplate 
of linen ſtrongly quilted, which was found among the 
ſpoils, at the battle of Iſſus. His helmet, the workman- 
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fhip of Theophilus, was of iron, but ſo well poliſhed, that 
it ſhone like the brighteſt filver. To this was fitted a 
gorget of the ſame metal, ſet with precious ſtones. His 
ſword, the weapon he generally uſed in battle, was a pre- 
ſent from the king of the Citieans, and could not be ex- 
celled for lightneſs or for temper. But the belt which he 
wore in all engagements, was more ſuperb than the reſt of 
his armour. It was given him by the Rhodians, as a mark 
of their reſpect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in 


it. In drawing up his army and giving orders, as well as 


exerciſing and reviewing it, he ſpared Bucephalus on ac- 
count of his age, and rode another horſe ; but he con- 
ſtantly charged upon him; and he had no ſooner mounted 
him, than the ſignal was always given. 

The ſpeech he made to the Theſſalians and the other 
Greeks, was of ſome length on this occaſion. When he 
found that they, in their turn, ſtrove to add to his con- 
ſidence, and called out to him to lead them againſt the bar. 
barians, he ſhifted his javelin to his left hand; and ſtretch- 
ing his right hand towards heaven, according to Cal- 
lithenes, he entreated the gods “ to defend and in- 
« vigorate the Greeks, if he was really the ſon of Ju- 
ee „ 

Ariſtander the ſoothſayer, who rode by his fide, in a 
white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then 
pointed out an eagle flying over him, and directing his 


courſe againft the enemy. The fight of this ſo animated 


the troops, that after mutual exhortations to bravery, the 
cavalry charged at full ſpeed, and the phalanx ruſhed on 
like a torrent x. Before the firſt ranks were well engaged, 


Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of hiſtories, does not pretend 


to give an exact deſcription of battles. But as many of our readers, 


we believe, will be glad to fee ſome of the more remarkable in de- 


tail, we ſhall give Arrian's account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged firſt upon the Scythian horſe, who, 
as they were well armed, and very robuſt, behavedat the beginning 
very well, and made a vigorous reſiſtance. That this might anſwer 
more effectually, the chariots placed in the leſt wing bore down at 
the ſame time upon the Macedonians. Fheir appearance was very 
terrible, and threatened entire deſtruction ; but Alexander's light» 
armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and tones, killed many of the 
drivers, and more of the horles, ſo that few reached the Macedc= 
nian line; which opening, as Alexander had directed, they only 
paſſed through, and were then either taken, or diſabled by his bodies 


of reſerve. The horſe continued {till engaged; and, before any . 
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the barbarians gave way, and Alexander preſſed hard upon 


the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the midſt of the 


hoſt where Darius acted in perſon, For he beheld bim 


at a diſtance, over the foremoſt ranks, amidſt his roval 


ſquadron. Beſides that he was mounted upon a lofty 


chariot, Darius was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his fize and 
beauty. A numerous body of ſelect cavalry flood in cloſe 
order about the chariot, and ſeemed well prepared to re. 


ceive the enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared ſo 


terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon thoſe who fil 
maintained their ground, that they were ſeized with con. 
ſternation, and the greateſt part of them diſperſed. A few 
of the beſt and braveſt of them, indeed, met their death 
before the king's chariot, and falling in heaps one upon 
another, ſtrove to ſtop the purſuit ; for in the very pangs 
of death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold 
of their horſes legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the moſt dreadful dangers before hi 
eyes. His own forces, that were placed in the front to 
defend him, were driven back upon him; the wheels of 
his chariot were, moreover, entangled among the dead 


thing deciſive happened there, the Perſtan foot, near their left wing, 
began to move, in hopes of falling upon the flank of the Macedo- 
niun right wing, or of penetrating ſo far as to divide it from its 
centre. Alexander, perceiving this, ſent Aratas with a corps to 
charge them, and prevent their intended manœuvre. In the mean 
time, proſecuting his firſt deſign, he broke their cavalry in the leſt 
wing, and entirely routed it. He then charged the Perftan foot in 
flank, and they made but a feeble reſiſtance, Darius, percerving 
this, gave up all for loſt, and fled. 

| Vide Arrian, I. ili. c. 13, et ſeq. ubi plura. 

Diodorus aſcribes the ſucceſs which for a time attended the Fertian, 
troops, entirely to the conduct and valour of Darius. It unfortunate! 
happened, that Alexander, attacking his guards, threw a dart at Da- 
rius, which, though it miſſed him, {truck the charioteer, who fat at 
his feet, dead; and as he fell forwards, ſome of the guards, raiſed 2 . 
loud cry, whence thoſe behind them conjeRured that the king Was 
flain, and thereupon fled. This obliged Darius to follow their ex- 
ample, who knowing the route he took could not be diſcovered on 
account of the duſt and confuſion, wheeled about, and got behind 
the Perſian army, and continued his flight that way, while Alen 


ander purſued right forwards. Died. Sic. I. xvii. 


Juſtin tells us, that when theſe about Darius adviſed him to break 
down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's purſuit, he at 
ſwered, I will never purchaſe ſafety to myſelf at the expence 9: 16 
many thouſands of my ſubjeQs, as muſt by this means be lo/t. 

Fuſt. I; xi. C14 
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bodies, ſo that it was almoſt impoſſible to turn it; and 
the horſes plunging among heaps of the ſlain, bounded up 
and down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the chario- 
trer, n this extremity he quitted tire chariot and his arms, 
and fled, as they tell us, upon a mare winch had newly 
foaled. But, in all probability, he had not eſcaped fo, if 
parmenio had not again ſent ſome horſemen to defire Alex- 
ander to come to his aſſiſtance, becauſe, great part of the 
enemy's forces ſtill ſtood their ground, and kept a good 
countenance. Upon the whole Parmenio is aceuſed of want 
of {pirit and activity in that battle: Whether it was that 
age had damped his courage; or whether, as Calliſthenes 
tells us, he looked upon Alexander's power and the pomp- 
bus behaviour he aſſumed, with an invidious eye, and con- 
fidered it as an unſupportable burden *. Alexander, though 
vexed at being ſo ſtopped in his career, did not acquaint 
the troops about him with the purport of the meſſage ; but 


under pretence of being weary of ſuch a carnage, and of 


is growing dark ſounded a retreat. However, as he was 
riding up to that part of his army which had been repre- 
ſented in danger, he was informed that the enemy were 
totally defeated” and put to flicht, 8 

The battle having ſuch an iſſue, the Perſian empire ap- 
peared to be entirely deitroyed, and Alexander was ac- 


znowledged king of all Aſia. The firſt thing he did was 


to make his acknowledgments to the gods by magnificent 
ſacrifices z and then to ms friends, by rich gifts of houſes, 
eſtates, and governments. As he was particuiatly ambi- 
tious of recommending himſelf to the Greeks, he ſignified 
by letter, that all tyrannies ſhould be aboliſhed, and that 
they ſhould be governed by their own laws, under the 
aulpices of freedom. To the Platzans in particular he 
wrote, that their city ſhould be rebuilt, becauſe their an- 
ceitors had made a preſent of their territory to the Greeks, 
in order that they might fight the cauſe of liberty upon 
their own lands. He ſent alſo a part of the ſpoils to the 


» The truth ſeems to be, that Parmenio had too much concern 
for Alexander, Philip of Macedon confefled Parmenio to be the 
only general he knew: And on this occaſion he probably conſidered 
that if the wing under his command had been heaten, that corps o 
Porfians would have been able to keep the field, and the fugitives 
rallying, and joining it, there would have been a reſpectable force 
waich might * regained the day, f . 
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Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the ſpirit and courage gf 
their countryman Phaylus *, a champion of the wreſtling. 
ring, who in the war with the Medes, when the reſt of 
the Greeks in Italy {cnt no afſiftance to the Greeks their 
brethren, fitted out a ſhip at his own expence, and repaired 
to Salamis, to take a ſhare in the common danger. Such 
a pleaſure did Alexander take in every inſtance of virtue, 
and fo faithful a guardian was he of the honour of all great 
actions! | 

He traverſed all the province of Babylon +, which im. 
mediately made its ſubmiſſion ; and in the diſtri of Ec. 
batana he was particularly ſtruck with a, gulf of fire, 
which ſtreamed continually, as from an inexhauſtible ſource, 
He admired alſo a flood of naptha, not far from the gulf, 
which flowed in ſuch abundance that it formed a lake, 
The naptha in many reſpects reſembles the bitumen, but it 
is much more inflammable F. Before any fire touches it, 
it catches light from a flame at ſome diſtance, and often 
kindles all the intermediate air. The barbarians, to ſhow 
the king its force and the ſubtilty of its nature, ſcattercd 
ſome drops of it in the ſtreet which led to his lodgings; 
and landing at one end, they applied their torches to ſome 
of the firſt drops; for it was night. The flame commu- 
nicated itſelf ſwifter than thought, and the ſtreet was in. 
ſtantaneouſly all on fire. 
There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 


him with 6, This man had the greateft ſucceſs in his at. 


tempts to divert him; and one day a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in hi; 
2 but an excellent ſinger, Athenophanes ſaid to the 

ing, © Shall we make an experiment of the napiba upon 
“Stephen? If it takes fire upon him, and does not pre- 


* In Herodotus, Phoy!lus. Sce l. viii. 47. 

+ In the original it is, As he traverſed the territory of Babylon, be found 
in the diſridt of Ecbatana, &c. Every body knows that Echatana was 
in Media, not in the province of Babylon. The gulf here mecr- 
tiched was near Arbela, in the diſtrict of Artacene. [See Sirab. ed, 
Par. p. 737. . et ſeq.] But Scaliger propoſes, that we ſhould read 
Afrectane (from Arec, mentioned, Gen. x. 10.) both here, inftead of 


Ecbatana, and in the paſſage of Strabo above cited. 


unt qui et naptham bituminis generi aſcribunt. Verum arcers 
cjus vis ignium naturæ cognata procul omni ab uſu eſt. 
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« ſently die out, we muſt allow its force to be extraordi- 
« nary indeed.” The boy readily conſented to undergo 


the trial; but as ſoon as he was anointed with it “, his 


whole body broke out into a flame, and Alexander was 
extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing could have 
prevented his being entirely conſumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many vellels of water for 
the ſervice of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguiſh the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad effects 
of it as long as he lived. i ” 

Thoſe, therefore, who defire to reconcile the fable with 


truth, are not unſupported by probability, when they ſay, 


it was this drug with which Medea anointed the crown 
and veil fo well known upon the ſtage . For the flame did 
not come from the crown or vel}, nor did they take fire of 
themſelves ; but upon the approach of fire they ſoon at- 
tracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. The emanation3 
of fire at ſome diſtance have no other effect upon moſt 
bodies, than merely to give them light and heat; but in 
thoſe which are dry and porous, or ſaturated with oily par- 
ticles, they collect themſelves. into a point, and immedi- 
ately prey upon the matter ſo well fitted to receive them. 
Still there remains a difficulty as to the generation of this 
»aptha ; whether it derives its inflammable quality from 
ma SES ® $7. or rather from the unuous and 
{ulphureous nature of the ſoil. For in the province of Ba- 
bylon the ground is of ſo fiery a quality, that the grains 
of barley often leap up and are thrown out, as if the vio- 
lent heat gave a pulſation to the earth. And in- the hot 
months the people are obliged to ſleep upon fins filled 


with water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 


the country, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and. 
walks with Grecian trees and plants; and he ſucceeded in 
every thing except ivy. After all his attempts to propa- 
gate that plant it died: For it loves a cold ſoil, and there- 
tore could not bear the temper of that mould. Such digreſ- 


* As no mention is made here of the application of fire, unleſs 
that be couched under the words xt Ni, we mult ſuppoſe an 
eckrical virtue in the naptbha. But Plutarch ſeems to diſclaim that 
ter wards, in the caſe of Creon's daughter. | | 

7 Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem 
: Serpente fugit alite. Hor. | 
Something here is wanting in the original. 
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ſions as theſe the niceſt readers may endure, provided they 
are not too long. R = 

Alexander having made himfelf maſter of Suſa, found 
in the king's palace forty thouſand talents in coined mo. 
ney “, and the royal furniture and other riches were of 
inexpreſſible value. Among other things, there was purple 
of Hermione, worth fige thouſand talents, which, though 
it had been laid up a hundred and ninety years, retained 
its firſt freſhneſs and beauty, The reaſon they aſſign for 
this 1s, that the purple wool was combed with honey, and 
the white with white oil. And we are aſſured, that ſpe. | 
cimens of the ſame kind and age are {till to be ſeen in all 


their priſtine luſtre. Dinon informs us, that the kings of 


Perſia uſed to have water fetched from the Nile and the 
Danube, and put among their treaſures, as a proof of th 
extent of their dominione, and their being maſters of th 
world. 

The entrance into Perha was difficult, on account of the 
roughneſs of the country in that part, and becauſe the 
paſſes were guarded by the braveſt of the Perſians; for 
Darius had taken refuge there, But a man who ſpoke 
both Greek and Perfian, having a Lycian to his father, and 
a Perſian woman to his mother, offered himſelf as a guide 
to Alexander, and ſhowed him how he might enter by 
taking a circuit. This was the perſon the prieſteſs of 
Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexander's conſulting 
her at a very early period of life, ſhe foretold, © That a 
“% Lycian would conduct him into Perſia,” Thoſe that 
firſt fell into his hands there, were ſlaughtered in vaſt num- 
bers. He tells us, he ordered that no quarter ſhould he 

iven, becauſe he thought ſuch an example would be of 
1 to his affairs. It is ſaid, he found as much gold 


I 
* 
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V 


und ſilver coin there as he did at Suſa, and that there. was 


ſuch a quantity of other treaſures and rich moveables, that 
it loaded ten thouſand pair of mules and five thouſand 
camels g. | | 

At Perſepolis he caſt his eyes upon a great ſtatue of 
Xerxes, which had been thrown from its pedeſtal by the 


Q. Curtius, who magnifies every thing, ſays fifty thouſand, 
+ Or five thouſand talents weight. Dacier calls it ſo many hun- 


dred weight; and the eaſtern talent was nearly that weight. Pliny 


tells us, that a pound of the double dipt Tyrian purple, in the tans 
of Auguſtus, was ſold for an hundred crowns, | 
+ Diodorus ſays three thouſand. 
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crowd that ſuddenly ruſted in, and lay neglected on the 
ground. Upon this he ſtopped, and addreſſed it as if it 
had been alive“ Shall we leave you,“ ſaid he, “ in this 
* condition, on account of the war you made upon Greece, 
or rear you again, for the ſake of your magnanimity and 


„other virtues ?? After he had ſtood a long time conſi- 


dering in ſilence which he ſhould dd, he paſſed by and left 
it as 1t was, To give his troops time to refreſh them- 


ſelves, he ſtayed there four months, for it was winter. 


The firſt time he ſat down on the throne of the kings of 
Perſia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, 
who had the ſame friendſhip and affection for Alexander 
as he had entertained for his father Philip, is ſaid to have 
wept like an old man, while he uttered this exclamation, 
„% What a pleaſure have thoſe Greeks miſſed, who died 
„without ſeeing Alexander ſeated on the throne of Da- 
66 rius ! | 

When he was upon the point of marching againſt Da- 
rius, he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which 
they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and the women 
had their ſhare in it, for they came in maſquerade to ſeek 
their lovers. The moſt celebrated among theſe women was 
Thais, a native of Attica, and miſtreſs to Ptolemy, after- 
wards King of Egypt. When ſhe had gained Alexander's 
«tention by her flattery and humorous vein, the addreſſed 
him over her cups in a manner agreeable to the ſpirit of 
her country, but far above a perſon of her ſtamp. 1 
% have undergone great fatigues,” ſaid ſhe, “ in wan- 
* dering about Aſia; but this day has brought me a 
* compenſation, by putting it in my power to inſult the 
* proud courts of the Perſian kings. Ah! how much 
greater pleaſure would it be to finiſh the carouſal with 


burning the palace of Xerxes, who laid Athens in aſhes, 
and to ſet fire to it myſelf in the fight of Alexander * 
Then ſhall it be ſaid in times to come, that the women 


* Theſe domes were not reared ſolely for regal magnificence and 


= ſecurity ; but to aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to ſe- 
crete the royal pleaſures. from thoſe that toiled to gratify them. 
= Thus, as this noble ſtructure was poſſibly raiſed not only for vanity 
but for riot; ſo, probably, by vanity inflamed by riot, it fell. A 
tliking inſtance of the inſigniſicaney of human labours, and the de- 
pPrarity of human nature. | 
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180  PLUTARCH'S LIVES, 
& of his train, have more ſignally avenged the cauſe of 
Greece upon the Perſians, than all that the generals be- 
& fore him could do by ſea or land.“ 

This ſpeech was received with the loudeſt plaudits and 
molt tumultuary acclamations. All the company ſtrove tg 
perſuade the king to comply with the propoſal. At laſt, 
yielding to their inſtanees, he leaped from his ſeat, and, 
with his garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, 
led the way. The reſt followed with ſhouts of joy, and, 
dancing as they went, ſpread themſelves round the palace, 
The Macedonians who got intelligence of this frolic, ran 
up with lighted torches, and joined them with great plea- 

ſure, For they concluded, from his deſtroying the royal 
palace, that the king's thoughts were turned towards 
home, and that he did not defign to fix his feat among the 
barbarians. Such 1s the account moſt writers give us of 
the motives of this tranſaction. There are not, however, 
wanting thoſe who affert, that it was in conſequence of 
cool reflection. But all agree that the king ſoon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguiſhed. | 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination in- 
creaſed with his extraordinary acquiſitions; and he had 
alſo a gracious manner, which is the only thing that gives 
bounty an irreſiſtible charm. 'To give a few inſtances : 
Ariſton, who commanded the Pzonians, having killed on: 
of the enemy, and cut off his head, laid it at Alexander's 
feet, and ſaid, * Among us, Sir, ſuch a preſent is re- 
© warded with a golden cup.” The king anſwered, with 
a ſmile, © An empty one, I ſuppoſe ; but I will give you 
one full of good wine: and here, my boy, I drink to 
« you.” One day, as a Macedonian of mean circun- 
ſtances was driving a mule, laden with the king's money, 

the mule tired; the man then took the burden upon his 
own ſhoulders, and carried it till he tottered under it, and 
was ready to give out. Alexander happening to ſee him, 
and being informed what it was, ſaid, Hold on friend, 
* the reſt of the way, and earry it to your own tent; for 
* jt is yours.” Indeed, he was generally more offended 
at thoſe who refuſed his preſents, than at thoſe who aſked 
favours of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion, “ That he 
could no longer number him among his friends, if he 

„ xcjeted the marks of his regard.” He had given no- 
thing to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him 
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at ball, becauſe he aſked nothing. One day, when they 
were at their diverſion, Serapion took care always to throw 
the ball to others of the party; upon which, Alexander 
ſaid, Why do not you give it me?“ © Becauſe you did 
« not aſk for it,” ſaid the youth. The repartee pleaſed 


the king much; he laughed, and immediately made him 


very valuable preſents. One Proteas, a man of humour, 
and a jeſter by profeſſion, had happened to offend him. 
His friends interceded for him, and he ſucd for pardon 
with tears; which at laſt the king granted. © If you do 
« really pardon me,” reſumed the wag, © I hope you will 
give me at leaſt ſome ſubſtantial proof of it.” And he 
condeſcended to do it in a preſent of five talents. 

With what a free hand he ſhowered his gifts upon his 
friends, and thoſe who attended on his perton *, appears 
from one of the letters of Olympias. You do well,” 
ſaid the, “ in ſerving your friends, and it is right to act 
% nobly ; but by making them all equal to kings, in pro- 
« portion as you put it in their power to make friends, 
do deprive yourſelf of that privilege.” Olympias often 
wrote to him in that manner; but he kept all her letters 
ſecret, except one, which Hephæſtion happened to caſt 
his eye upon, when he went, according to cuſtom, to read 


over the king's ſhoulder; he did not hinder him from 


reading on; only, when he had done, he took his ſignet 
from his finger and put it to his mouth Þ. 


The ſon of Mazzus, who was the principal favourite 


of Darius, was already governor of a province, and the 
conqueror added to it another government {till more con- 
ſiderable. But the young man declined it in a handſome 
manner, and ſaid, “ Sir, we had but one Darius, and now 


* you make many Alexanders.“ He beſtowed on Par- 


menio the houſe of Bagoas, in which were found. ſuch 
goods as were taken at Suſa 4, to the value of a thouſand 


* He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought 
kim by Amyntas, who were of the principal families in Macedonia. 
Their office was to wait on him at table, to attend with horſes when 
he went to fight or to hunt, and to keep guard day and night at his 
chamber door. | 5 | | 

+ To enjoin him ſilence. | 

} Toy rig o89w—1{keTiopwr, drapery goods, This we take to mean 
Such like purple as was taken at Suſa, or perhaps that very purple. 
Dacier reads Hepheſtion, inſtead of Parmenio. The Vulcob. MS. 
das Zea inſtead of Zuse, which is certainly better. 
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talents, He wrote to Antipater to acquaiut him, that 
there was a deſign formed againſt his life, and ordered him 
to keep guards about him. As for his mother, he made 
her many magnificent preſents; but he would not faiſer 
her buſy genius to exert itſelf in ſtate affairs, or in the lea} 
to control the proceedings of government. She com. 
plained of this as a hardſhip, and he bore her il-humuur 
with great mildneſs. Antipater once wrote him a long 
letter full of heavy complaints againſt her; and when lie 
had read it, he ſaid, * Antipater knows not that one tear 
& of a mother can blot out a thouſand ſuch complaints,” 
He found that his great officers ſet no bounds to their 
luxury, that they were molt extravagantly delicate in their 
diet, and profuſe in other reſpects ; infomuch that. Agnon 
of Teos wore filver nails in his ſhoes; Leonatus had 
many camel loads of earth brought from Egypt to rub 
himſelf with when he went to the wreltling-ring ; Philotas 


had hunting-nets that would encloſe the ſpace of a hun- 


dred furlongs, more made ule of rich eſſences than oil 
after bathing, and had their grooms of the bath, as well 
as chamberlains who excelled in bed- making. This dege- 
neracy he reproved with all the temper of a philoſopher. 

He told them, „It was very ſtrange to him, that, after 


% having undergone ſo many g glorious conflicts, they did 


“ not remember that thofe w 1 5 come from labour and <©x- 


&« erciſe always fleep more ſweetly than the inactive and 
ce effeminate; and that in comparing the Perſian manners 


&« with the Macedonian, they did not perceive that no- 


« thing was more ſervile than the love of pleaſure, or 
& more princely than a life of toil. How will that man,” 
continued he, “take care of his own horſe, or furbiſh his 
dc lance and helmet, whoſe hands are too delicate to Wait 
« on his own dear. perſon ? Know you not that the end of 


“ conquelt is, not to do what the conquered have done, 


* but ſomething greatly ſuperior ??? After this, he con- 
ſtantly took the exerciſe of war or hunting, and expoſed 
himſelf to danger and fatigue with leſs precaution than 
ever; ſo that a Lacedæmonian ambaſſador, who attended 
him one day when he killed a fierce lion, ſaid, „Alex- 
ander, you have diſputed the prize of royalty gloriouſy 
« with the lion.“ Craterus got this hunting. piece repre- 
ſented in bronze, and conſecrated it in the temple at Del- 


phi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king fighting 


«a „ 
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with the lion, and Craterus making up to the king's aſſiſt. 
ance, Some of theſe ſtatues were the workmanſhip of 
Lyſippus, and others of Leochares. | 
Thus Alexander hazarded his perſon, by way of exer- 
eile for himſelf, and example to others. But his friends, 
in the pride of wealth, were ſo devoted to luxury and 
caſe, that they conſidered long marches and campaigns 
ag a burden, and by degrees came to murmur and ſpeak 
ill of the king. At firſt he bore their cenſures with great 
moderation, and uſed to ſay, There was ſomething noble 
„ in hearing himſelf ill ſpoken of while he was doing 
« well *.“ Indeed, in the leaſt of the good offices he 
did his friends, there were great marks of affection and 
reſpect, We will give an inſtance or two of it. He wrote 
to Peuceſtas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to 
complain, that he had given an account of the accident, 
by letters, to others of his friends, and not to him. „But 
% now,“ ſays he, „let me know, however, how you do, 
„and whether any of your company deſerted you, that I. 
„may puniſh them if ſuch there were.” When He- 
Dheſtion happened to be abſent upon Buſineſs, he ac- — 
quainted him in one of his letters, that as tbey were di- p 
zerting themſelves with hunting the ichneumon r, Cra- 


terus had the misfortune to be run through the thighs with i 
Perdiccas's lance. When Peuceſtas recovered of a dan- | 
gerous illneſs, he wrote a letter with his own hand to 1 


Alexippus the phyſician, to thank him for his care. Du- 4 
ring the ſickneſs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in 
conſequence of which he offered ſacrifices for his recovery, 


. — — — = - 7 
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Voltaire ſays ſomewhere, that it is a noble thing to make in- 2 
grates. He ſeems to be indebted for the ſentiment to Alexander. 4 

+ The Egyptian rat, called iz5neumon, is of the ſize of a cat, with 4 
very rough hair, ſpotted with white, yellow, and afſh-colour ; its . 
roſe like that of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It has ſhort 1 
black legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, ferpents, ſnails, 
chameleons, &c. and is of great ſervice in Egypt, by its natural k 
inſtinct of hunting out and breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and | £ 
thereby preventing too great an increaſe of that deſtructive creature, | 
The naturaliſts alfo ſay, that it is ſo greedy after the crocodile's li- 4 
ver, that rolling itſelf up in mud, it flips downqhis throat, while he _—_ 
llceps with his mouth open, and gnaws its way out again. 4 


Died. Sic. p. 32, 78. Plin. l. viii, c. 24, 25. Us 
The Egyptians worſhipped the ichneumon for deſtroying the cro- 9 
codiles. They worſhipped the crocodile, too, probably as the In- i 


a ; 5 4 
dians do the devil, that it might do them no hurt. # 
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and ordered him to do the fame, Upon Pauſanias the phy. 
ſician's deſign to give Craterus a doſe of hellebore, he 
wrote to him, expreſſing his great anxiety about it, and 
defiring him to be particularly cautious. in the uſe of that 
medicine. He impriſoned Ephialtes and Ciſſus, ho 
brought him the firſt news of the flight and treafonah]- 
practices of Harpalus, ſuppoſing their information alle, 
Upon his ſending home the invalids and the ſuperanu— 
ated, Eurylochus, the Agzan, got himſelf enrolled among 
the former. Soon after, it was diſcovered that he had no 
infirmity of body; and he confeſſed it was the love of 
Teleſippa, who was going to return home, that put him 
upon that expedient to follow her. Alexander inquire 
who the woman was, and being informed that though a 
courtezan, ſhe was not a ſlave, he faid, 5 Eurylochus, I 
« am willing to aſſiſt you in this affair; but as the wo. 
* man is free-born, you muſt ſee if we can prevail upon 
„ her by preſents and courtſhip,” 5 

It is ſurpriſing, that he had time or inclination to write 
letters about ſuch unimportant affairs of his friends, as to 
give orders for diligent ſearch to be made in Cilicia for 
Seleucus's run- away flave; to commend Peuceſtas for 
having ſeized Nicon, a flave that belonged to Craterus; 
and to direct Megabyzus, if poſſible, to draw another 
flave from his aſylum, and take him, but not to touch him 
while he remained in the temple. 


It is ſaid, that in the firſt years of his reign, when ca- 


pital cauſes were brought before him, he uſed to ſtop one 
of his ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening 
the indictment, that he might reſerve it perfectly unpreju- 
diced for hearing the defendant, But the many falſe in- 
formations which were afterwards lodged, and which, by 
means of ſome true circumſtances, were ſo repreſented as to 
give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper, Par- 
ticularly in caſe of aſperſions upon his own character, hi- 
reaſon forfook him, and he became extremely and inflex!- 
bly ſevere; as preferring his reputation to life and em. 
pire. 


When he marched againſt Darius again, he expected 


another battle. But upon intelligence that Beſſus had 


ſeized the perſon of that prince, he diſmiſſed the Theſſa- 


lians, and ſent them home, after he had given them 2 
gratuity of two thouſand talents, over and above their pay. 


3 
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The purſuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
thouſand three hundred furlongs in eleven days“. As 
they often ſuffered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. While they 
were upon the march, ſome Macedonians had filled their 
bottles at à river, and were bringing the water upon 
mules. Theſe people ſeeing Alexander greatly diſtreſſed 
with thirſt (for it was in the heat of the day), immediately 
filed a helmet with water, and preſented it to him. Hy 
aſced them to whom they were carrying it? and they 
laid, „Their ſons :; but if our prince does but live, we 
* ſhall get other children, if we loſe them.” Upon this, 
ne took the helmet in his hands; but looking round, and 
ſeeing all the horſemen bending their heads, and fixing 
their eyes upon the water, he returned it without drink- 
ing. However, he praiſed the people that offered it, and 
ſaid, © If I alone drink, theſe good men will be diſpi- 
„ rited r.“ The cavalry, who were witneſſes to this act 
of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, Let us 
march! We are neither weary nor thirſty, nor ſhall we 
„even think ourſelves mortal, while under the conduct 
« of ſuch a king.“ At the ſame time they put ſpurs to 
their horſes, = 1 8 N 

They had all the ſame affection to the cauſe, but only 
hixty were able to keep up with him till he reached the 
enemy's camp. There they rode over the gold and filver 
that lay ſcattered about, and paſſing by a number of car- 
riages full of women and children, which were in mo- 
tion, but without charioteers, they haſtened to the lead- 
ing ſquadrons, not doubting that they ſhould find Darius 
among them. At laſt, after much ſearch, they found him 
extended on his chariot, and pierced with many darts. 
Though he was near his laſt moments, he had ſtrength to 
aſk for ſomething to quench his thirſt, A Macedonian, 
named Polyſtratus, brought him ſome cold water, and 
when he had drank, he ſaid, Friend, this fills up the 
* meaſure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to 


* As this was no more than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket 
heroes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when 
compared to Charles the Tweltth's march from Bender through Ger- 
many, nothing to the expedition of Hannibal along the African coat, 

t Lucan has embelliſhed this ſtory for Cato, and has poſſibly in 
troduced it merely upon imitation, 
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„ reward thee for this act of kindneſs. But Alexander 
will not let thee go without a recompenſe ; and the 
% gods will reward Alexander for his humanity to my 


«© mother, to my wife, and children. Tell him I gare 


„% him my hand, for I give it thee in his ſtead.” 80 


faying, he took the hand of Polyſtratus, and immediately 


expired. When Alexander came up, he ſhowed his con- 
cern for that event by the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, and covered 
the body with his own robe. | 

Beſſus afterwards fell into his hands, and he puniſhed 
his parricide in this manner. He cauſed two ſtraight trees 
to be bent, and one of his legs to be made faſt to each; 
then ſuffering the traes to return to their former poſture, 
his body was torn aſunder by the violence of the recoil *, 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it ſhould have 
all the honours of a royal funeral, and ſent it embalmed 
to his mother. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he ad- 
mitted into the number of his friends. | 

His next movement was inte Hyrcania, which he en- 
tered with the flower of his army. There he took a view 
of the Caſpian Sea, which appeared to him not leſs than 
the Euxine, but its water was of a ſweeter taſte. He could 
get no certain information in what manner it was formed, 
but he conjectured that it came from an outlet of the Palus 
Mzotis. Yet the ancient naturaliſts were not 1gnorant of 
its origin; for, many years before Alexander's expedition, 
they wrote, that there are four ſeas which ſtretch from the 
main ocean into the continent, the fartheſt north of which 


is the Hyrcanian or the Caſpian f. The barbarians here 


fell ſuddenly upon a party who were leading his horſe 
Bucephalus, and took him. This provoked him ſo much, 
that he ſent a herald to threaten them, their wives, and 
children, with utter extermination, if they did not reſtore 
him the horſe, But, upon their bringing him back, and 
furrendering to him their cities, he treated them with great 


clemency, and paid a conſiderable ſum, by way of ranſom, 
to thoſe that took the horſe. | 


* Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up the aſſaſſin to Ox- 
athres, the brother to Darius; in conſequence of which he had his 
noſe and ears cut off, and was faſtened to a croſs, where he was 
deſpatched with darts and arrows, i IN 

+ This is an error which Pliny too has followed. The Caſpian 
Sca has flo communication with the Ocean. | 
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From thence he marched into Parthia ; where, finding 
na employment tor his arms, he firſt put on the robe of 
the barbarian kings: whether it was that he conformed a 
little to their cuſtoms, becauſe he knew how much a ſimi- 
Iaricy of manners tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts; 
or whether it was by way of experiment, to fee if the 
Macedonians might be brought to pay him the greater 
deference, by accu toming them inſenſibly to the new bar- 
baric attire and port which he aſſumed. However, he 


thought the Median habit made too ſtiff and exotic an ap- 


peacance, aud therefore took not the long breeches, or the 

lu ceping en or the ara; but adopting ſomething be- 
F 

teen the Median and Perſian mode, contrived veſtments 


le pompous thar the former, and more majeſtic than the 
latter, At firſt ne uſed this dreſs only before the barba- 
rians, or his partic ular friends within doors; » but in time 
be. came to wear it when he appeared in public, and fat 
for the deſpatch of buſineſs, This was a mortifying fight 
to the Macedonians ; yet, as they admired his other vir- 
tues, they thought he might be ſuſlered to pleaſe himſelf 


a lit :tle, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence ſeemed 


due to a prince, who, beſide his other hardſhips, had 


[ates u been wounded in the leg with an arrow, which 
raticred the bone in ſuch a manner, that ſplinters were 


taken out : who, another time, had ſuch a violent blow 
from a ſtone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming ' 


darkneſs covered his eyes, and continued: for. ſawe time ; b 
and yet continued to expoſe his perſon without the leaſt 
precaution, On the contrary, when he had paſſed the 


Orexartes, which he ſuppoſed to be the Tanais, he not 
0:9 attacked the Scythians, and routed them, but pur- 


ſued them. a hundred furlongs, in pite of what he ſut- 
for red at that time from a "Sik | 
There the queen of the Amazons came to viſit him, as 


| Clitarohus, Policritus, Oneſicritus, Antigenes, Liter, and 


many other hiſtorians, report. But Ariſtobulus, Chares 
of Theangela *, Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, 
Philip, who was alſo of Theangela, as well as Hecatzus, 


* In the Greek text it is e iis, both here and juſt alter, 
E:r2ſy:icuvs ſignifies a gentleman-ulher; but it does not appear 
that either n or Philip ever held ſuch an office. It is certain, 
Si a is the right reading, from Atbereus, Book vi. p- 271. 
Waere he mentions Philip as belonging to Theangela 1 in Caria. 
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of Eretria, Philip of Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat 
the ſtory as a fiction. And indeed Alexander himſef 
ſeems to ſupport their opinion. For in one of his letter; 
to Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of all that 
paſſed, he ſays, the king of Scythia offered him his 
daughter in marriage, but he makes not the leaſt men. 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, when Oneſicritus many 
years after, read to Lyſimachus, then king, the fourth 
book of his hiſtory, in which this ſtory was introduced, 
he ſmiled, and ſaid, «© Where was I at that time?“ But 
whether we give credit to this particular, or not, is a 
matter that will neither add to nor leſſen our opinion of 
Alexander. =, _ 1 
As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might 
diſlike the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left 
the greateſt part of the army in quarters, and entered 
Hyrcama with a ſelect body of twenty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe. The purport of his ſpeech upon 
the occaſion was this: © Hitherto the barbarians have 
« ſeen us only as in a dream. If you ſhould think of re- 
„turning, after having given Aſia the alarm only, they 
will fall upon you with contempt, as unenterpriſing and 
« efteminate. Nevertheleſs, ſuch as deſire to depart, have 
„ my conſent for it: But, at the fame time, I call the 
« gods to witneſs, that they deſert their king when he is 
« conquering the world for the Macedonians, and leave 
« him to the kinder and more faithful attachment of thoſe 
&« few friends that will follow his fortune.“ This is almoſt 
word for word the ſame with what he wrote to Antipater; 
and he adds, That he had no ſooner done ſpeaking, 
than they cried, he might lead them to what part ot 
« the world he pleaſed.” Thus he tried the diſpoſition 
of theſe brave men; and there was no difficulty in bring. 
ing the whole body into their ſentiments ; they followed 
of courſe. 

After this, he accommodated himſelf more than ever to 
the manners of the Aſiatics, and at the ſame time perſuaded 
them to adopt ſome of the Macedonian faſhions ; for by 
a mixture of both, he thought an union might be pro- 
moted, much better than by force, and his authorit) 
maintained when he was at a diſtance, For the fame rea- 


ſon, he ſelected thirty thouſand boys, and gave them wal. 
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ters to inſtruct them in the Grecian literature, as well as 
to train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the 
(gect of love. He ſaw her at an entertainment, and found 
her charms irreſiſtible. Nor was the match unſuitable to 
the ſituation of his affairs. The barbanans placed greater 
confidence in him on account of that alliance, and his 
chaſtity gained their affection; it delighted them to think, 
hc would not approach the only woman he ever paſſionately 
bored, without the ſanction of marriage. 
Hephæſtion and Craterus were his two favourites. The 
ſormer praiſed the Perſian faſhions, and dreſſed as he did; 
the latter adhered to the cuſtoms of his own country. He 
thcrefore employed Hephæſtion in his tranſactions with 
thc barbarians, and Craterus to hgnify his pleaſure to the 
(Greeks and Macedonians. The one had more of his love, 
aud the other more of his eſteem, He was perſuaded in- 
led, and he often ſaid, © Hephæſtion loved Alexander, 
© and Craterus the king.” Hence aroſe private animo- 
ties, which did not fail to break out upon occaſion. One 
| Gay, in India, they drew their ſwords, and came to blows, 
The friends of cach were joining in the quarrel, when 
Alexander interpoſed. He told Hephæſtion publicly, 
« He was a fool and a madman, not to be ſenfible that 
„without his maſter's favour he would be nothing.“ He 
gave Craterus alſo a ſevere reprimand in private; and af- 
ter having brought them together again, and reconciled 
them, he ſwore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, 
That he loved them more than all the men in the world: 
„ but, if he perceived them at variance again, he would 
put them both to death, or him, at leaſt, who began 
„the quarrel.” This is ſaid to have had ſuch an effect 
upon them, that they never expreſled any. diflike to each 
other, even 1n jeſt, afterwards. on | 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the ſon of Par- 
memo, had great authority. For he was not only valiant 
and mdefatigable in the field, but after Alexander, no 
man loved his friend more, or had a greater ſpirit of ge- 
nerolity, We are told, that a friend of his one day re- 
queſted a ſum of money, and he ordered it to be given 
tim. The ſteward ſaid, he had it not to give.“ What,” 
lays Philotas, „ haſt thou not plate, or ſome other move- 
able? However, he affected an oſtentation of wealth, 
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. and a magnificence in his dreſs and table, that was above 
the condition of a ſubject. Beſides, the loftineſs of hi; 
port was altogether extravagant; not tempered with any 
natural graces, but formal and uncouth, it expoſed him 
both to hatred and ſuſpicion; infomuch that Parmeyi; 
one day ſaid to him, My ſon, be leſs.” He had long 
been repreſented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
When Damaſcus, with all its riches, was taken, upon the 
defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of captives. 
that were brought to the camp, there was a beautiful young 
woman, called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who fell to ; 
the ſhare of Philotas. Like a young ſoldier with a f- 
vourite miſtreſs, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and 
let many indiſcreet things eſcape him; attributing all the WE 
great actions of the war to himſelf and to his father. A; WWE 
for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by their mean; 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The woman told theſe 
things in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he 
(as is common) mentioned them to another. At laft, they 
came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman pri. 
vately before Alexander. When the king had heard th: 
whole from her own mouth, he ordered her to go as uſual 
to Philotas, but to make her report to him of all that he 
ſaid. Philotas, ignorant of the ſnares that were laid for 
him, converſed with the woman without the leaſt reſerve, 
and either in his reſentment or pride uttered many unde- 
coming things againſt Alexander. That prince, though 
he had ſufficient proof againſt Philotas, kept the matter 
private, and diſcovered no tokens of averſion; whether it 
was that he conſided in Parmenio's attachment to him, or 
whether he was afraid of the power and intereſt of the 
family. | 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus*, a 
native of Chalæſtra, conſpired againſt Alexander's life, 
and communicated his deſign to one Nicomachus, a youth 
that he was fond of; defiring him to take a part in the 
enterpriſe. Nicomachus, inſtead of embracing the pro- 
poſal, informed his brother Balinus of the plot, who 
went immediately to Philotas, and defired him to intro- 


* It ſhould, undoubtedly, be read Dymnus, as Q. Curtius and 
Diodorus have it. Nothing is eaſter than for a tranſcriber to change 
the A into a A, ; 


+ Q. Curtius calls him C:ba/inus, 
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duce them to Alexander; aſſuring him it was upon buſi- 
neſs of great importance. Whatever might be his reaſon 
(for it is not known) Philotas refuſed them admittance, on 
pretence that Alexander had other great engagements then 
upon his hands. They applied again, and met with a 
genial. By this time they entertained ſome ſuſpicion of 
Philotas, and addreſſed themſelves to Metron*, who in- 
troduced them to the king immediately. They informed 


im firſt of the conſpiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to 
him their ſuſpicions of Philotas, on account of his reject- 


ing two ſeveral applications. | 
Alexander was incenſed at this neghgence ; and when 
e found that the perion who was ſent to arreſt Limnus, 


gad killed him becauſe he ſtood upon his defence and 


-cſaſed to be taken, it diſturbed him ſtill more, to think 


ne had loſt the means of diſcovering his accomplices. His 
reſentment againſt Philotas, gave opportunity to thoſe who 
nad long hated that officer, to avow their diſhke, and to 
declare, how much the king was to blame in ſufferin; 


himſelf to be fo eafily impoſed upon, as to think that 
y up P 


Limnus, an inſignificant Chalæſtrean, durſt engage, of his 
own accord, in ſuch a bold deſign. No doubt,“ ſaid 
they, “ he was the agent, or rather the inſtrument, of 
ſome ſuperior hand; and the king ſhould trace out the 
i ſource of the conſpiracy among thoſe who have the moſt 
intereſt in having it concealed.” | 

As he began to liſten to theſe diſcourſes, and to give 
way to his ſuſpicions, it brought innumerable acccuſations 
gainſt Philotas, ſome of them very groundleſs. He was 


apprehended and put to the torture, in preſence of the 


great officers of the courts Alexander had placed limfelf 


behind the tapeſtry to hear the examination; and when he 


found that Philotas bemoaned himſelf in ſuch a lamentable 


manner, and had recourſe to ſuch mean ſupplications to 
Hephzftion, he is reported to have ſaid, O Philotas, 
* durft thou, with all this unmanly weakneſs, embark in 
* ſo great and hazardous an enterpriſe,” 


* In the printed text it is irh; but one of the manuſcripts gives 
us Nirewye, which agrees with Curtius. Some name ſeems to be 


wanting, and Metron was a conſiderable officer of the king's houſe- 


nold, maſter of the wardrobe, 


Other authors ſay, he killed himſelf, 
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After the execution of Philotas, he immediately ſent 
orders into Media that Parmenio ſhould be put to death; 
4 man who had a ſhare in moſt of Philip's conqueſts, and 
who was the principal, if not the only one, of the 0g 
counſellors, who put Alexander upon his expedition into 
Aſia. Of three ſons whom he took over with them, he had 
ſeen two ſlain in battle, and with the third he fell a ſacri. 
fice himſelf, Theſe proceedings made Alexander terrible 
to his friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, 

therefore, ſent privately to the Attolians, and entered into 

league with them. They had ſomething to fear from A. 
lexander, as well as he, for they had ſacked the city of 
the Eniades; and when the king was informed of it, he 
ſaid, The children of the CEmades need not revenge 
6 their cauſe ; I will puniſh the Atohans myſelf,” 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus; which, 
however ſimply related, is much more ſhocking than the 
execution of Philotas. Yet, if we reflect on the occaſion 
and circumſtances of the thing, we ſhall conclude it was 
a misfortune, rather than a deliberate act, and that Alex- 
ander's unhappy paſſion and intoxication only furniſhed 
the evil genius of Clitus with the means of accompliſhing 
his deſtruction. It happened in the following manner: 
The king had ſome Grecian fruit brought him from on 
board a veſſel, and as he greatly admired its freſhneſs and 
beauty, he deſired Clitus to fee it, and partake of it. It 
happened that Clitus was offering ſacrifice that day ; but 
he left it to wait upon the king. Three of the ſheep on 
which the hbation was already poured, followed him. 
The king, informed of that accident, conſulted his ſooth- 
ſayers, Ariſtander, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it 
and they aſſured him it was a very bad omen. He, there- 
fore ordered the victims to be immediately offered for the 
health of Clitus ; the rather, becauſe three days before he 
had a ſtrange and alarming dream, in which Chtus ap- 


_ . pearcd in mourning, fitting by the dead ſons of Parmenio. 


However, before the ſacrifice was finiſhed, Clitus went t9 
ſup with the king, who that day had been paying lus 
homage to Caſtor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, ſomebody began 
to ſing the verſes of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it, 
of Pierio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers 
who had lately becn beaten by the barbarians, The older 
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part of the company were greatly offened at it, and con- 
demned both the poet and the finger; but Alexander, 
and thoſe about him, liſtened with pleaſure, and bade him 
o on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too much, 
and was naturally rough and froward, could not bear their 
behaviour, He ſaid, © It was not well done, to make a 
« jeſt, and that among barbarians and enemies, of Mace- 
« donians that were much better men than the laughers, 
« though they had met with a misfortune.” Alexander 
made anſwer, * That Clitus was pleading his own cauſe, 
«© when he gave cowardice the ſoft name of misfortune.” 
Then Clitus ftarted up, and ſaid, Yet it was this cowar- 
dice that ſaved you, ſon of Jupiter as you are, when you 
„were turning your back to the ſword of Spithridates. 
« It is by the blood of the Macedonians and theſe wounds 
„that you are grown fo great, that you diſdain to ac- 
« knowledge Philip for your father, and will needs paſs 
« yourſelf for the ſon of Jupiter Ammon,” 
Irritated at this inſolence, Alexander replied, “ It is in 


« this villanous manner thou talkeſt of me in all com- 


% panies, and ſtirreſt up the Macedonians to mutiny; 
«. but doſt thou think to enjoy it long ??? « And what do 
« we enjoy now?“ ſaid Clitus, what reward have we 
10 
« to {ce Macedorians bleed under Median rods, or ſue to 
« Perhans for accels to their king?“ White Clitus went 
on in this raſh manner, and the king retorted upon him 
with equal bitterneſs, the old men interpoſed, and endea- 
voured to allay the lame. Mean time Alexander turned 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho- 
nian, and ſaid, © Do not the Greeks appear to you among 
the Macedonians like demigods among ſo many wild- 
« beaſts ?” Clitus, far from giving up the diſpute, called 
upon Alexander Jo ſpeak out what he had to ſay, or not 
© to invite freemen to his table, who would declare their 
ſentiments without reſerve. But perhaps,” continued 
he, © it were better to paſs your life with barbarians and 
** ſlaves, who will worſhip your Perſian girdle and white 
robe without ſcruple.”” 

Alexander, no longer able to reſtrain his anger, threw 
n apple at his face, and then looked about for his ſword. 
Dut Ariſtophanes *, one of his guards, had taken it away 


* Q. Curtius and Arrian call him Ariſtonus. 
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for all our toils? Do we not envy thoſe who did not live 
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in time, and the company gathered about him, and en. 
treated him to be quiet. 'Their remonftrances, however, 
were vain, Hebroke from them, and called out, in the 


Macedonian language, for his guards, which was the fig. 


nal of a great tumult. At the ſame time he ordered the 
trumpeter to ſound, and ſtruck him with his fiſt, upon 
his diſcovering an unwillingneſs to obey. This man was 


afterwards held in great eſteem, becauſe he prevented the 


whole army from being alarmed, | 
As Ciltus would not make the leaſt ſubmiſſion, his 
friends, with much ado, forced him out of the room. But 
he ſoon returned by another door, repeating, in a bold 
and diſreſpectful tone thoſe verſes from the Andromache 
of Euripides; 
Are theſe your cuſtoms ? Is it thus that Greece 


Rewards her combatants ? * Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by thouſands ? 


Then Alexander ſnatched a ſpear from one of the guards, 
and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, rn 
him through the body. He fell immediately to the ground, 
and with a diſmal groan expired. 5 
Alexander's rage ſubſided in a moment; he came to 
himſelf; and ſeeing his friends ſtanding in ſilent aſtonith. 
ment by him, he haſtily drew the ſpear out of the dead 
body, and was applying it to his own throat, when his 
guards ſeized his hands, and carried him by force into Bis 
chamber. He paſled that night and the next day in an- 
guiſh inexpreſſible; and when he had waſted himfelf with 
tears and lamentations, he lay in ſpeechleſs grief, uttering 
only now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at this 
melancholy ſilence, forced themſelves into the room, and 
attempted to conſole him. But he would liſten to none of 
them, except Ariſtander, who put him in mind of bis 
dream and the ill omen of the ſneep, and aſſured him, that 
the whole was by the decree of fate. As he ſeemed a 
little comforted, Calliſthenes the philoſopher, Arittotle's 
near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called 
in+, Calliſthenes began in a ſoft and tender manner, eu- 


* This is the ſpeech of Peleus to Menelaus. 
+ Calliſthenes was of the city of Olynthus, and had been recom, 
mended to Alexander by Ariſtotle, whoſe relation he was, He had 
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dcavouring to relieve him without ſearching the wound. 
But Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philoſophy, 


and looked upon his fellow labourers in ſcience with con- 
tempt, cried out, on entering the room. * Is this Alex- 


« ander upon whom the whole world have their eyes? 


« Can it be he who hes extended on the ground, crying | 


« like a ſlave, in fear of the law and the tongues of men, 
„to whom he ſhould himſelf be a law and the meaſure 
« of right and wrong? What did he conquer for but to 
© rule and to command, not ſervilely to ſubmit to the 
© vain opinions of men: Know you not,” continned he, 
% that Jupiter is repreſented with Themis and Juſtice by 
& his fide, to ſhow, that whatever is done by ſupreme 
« power 18 right?” By this, and other diſcourſes of the 
ſame kind, he alleviated the king's grief indeed, but made 
him, withal, more haughty and unjuſt. At the ſame time, 
he infinuated himſelf into his favour in fo extraordinary a 
manner, that he could no longer bear the converſation of 
Callithenes, who before was not very agreeable on ac- 
count of his auſterity. | 

One day, a diſpute had ariſen at table about the ſeaſons 
z:d the temperature of the climate. Calliſthenes held 
with thoſe who aſſerted, that the country they were then 
in was much colder, and the winters more ſevere, than in 
Greece, Anaxarchus maintained the contrary with great 
obſtinacy. Upon which Calliſthenes ſaid, You mutt 
„ needs acknowledge, my friend, that this is much the 
« colder; for there you went in winter in one cloak, and 
© here you cannot fit at table without three houſing co- 
„ verlets one over another.” This ſtroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Calliſthenes was diſagreeable to all the other ſophiſts 
and flatterers at court; the more ſo, becauſe he was fol- 
lowed by the young men on account of his eloquence, 
and no leſs acceptable to the old for his regular, grave, 
(c){-latisfied courſe of life. All which confirms what was 
laid to be the cauſe of his going to Alexander, namely, an 


oo much of the ſpirit of liberty, to be fit for a court. He did not 
now it, however, in this inſtance. Ariſtotle forewarned him, that 
he went on to treat the king with the freedom which his ſpirit 
2rompted, it would one day be fatal to him. 
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ambition to bring his fellow citizens back, and to re. 
people the place of his nativity . His great reputation 
naturally expoſed him to envy ; and he gave ſome room 
for calumny himſelf, by often refuſing the king's invita. 
tions, and when he did go to his entertainments, by ſitting 
folemn and filent ; which ſhowed that he could neither 
commend, nor was ſatisfied with what paſſed : Inſomuch 
that Alexander ſaid to him one day, 


— hate the ſage 
Who reaps no fruits of wiſdom to hiniſelf. 


Once when he was at the king's table with a large 


company, and the cup came to him, he was deſired to 
pronounce an eulogium upon the Macedomans extempore, 
which he did with ſo much eloquence, that the gueſts, be. 
ſide their plaudits, roſe up and covered him with their 


garlands. Upon this, Alexander ſaid, in the words of 


Euripides, 


When great the theme, tis eaſy to excel. 


„ But ſhow us now,” continued he, “the power of your 
& rhetoric, in ſpeaking againſt the Macedonians, that they 
© may ſee their faults, and amend,” 7 
Then the orator took the other fide, and ſpoke with 

equal fluency againſt the encroachments and other faults 
of the Macedonians, as well as againſt the diviſions among 
the Greeks, which he ſhowed to be the only cauſe of the 
great increaſe of Philip's power; concluding with thee 
words, | 

| Amidſt ſedition's waves 

The worſt of mortals may emerge to honour. 


By this he drew upon himſelf the implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians, and Alexander ſaid, * He gave not, in thus 
« caſe, a ſpecimen of his eloquence, but of his malc- 
„ volence.“ | | | 
Hermippus aſſures us, that Stroibus, a perſon employed 
by Calliſthenes to read to him, gave this account of the 
matter to Ariſtotle, He adds, that Calliſthenes per- 


* Olynthus was one of the cities deſtroyed by Philip; whether 

Alexander permitted the philoſopher to re-eſtabliſh it is uncertain 
but Cicero informs us, that, in his time, it was a flouriſhing place, 
Vide Or. iii. in Verrem. | 
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ceiving the king's averſion to him, repeated this verſe two 
or three times at parting : 


Patroclus, thy ſuperior is ag more. 


It was not, therefore, without reaſon, that Ariſtotle ſaid 


of Calliſthenes, „ His eloquence, indeed, is great, but 


„he wants common ſenſe.“ He not only refuſed, with 
all the firmneſs of a philoſopher, to pay his reſpects to 
Alexander by proſtration, but ſtood forth ſingly, and ut- 
tered in public many grievances which the beſt and oldeſt 
of the Macedonians durſt not reflect upon but in ſecret, 
though they were as much diſpleaſed at them as he. By 
preventing the proſtration, he ſaved the Greeks, indeed, 
from a great diſhonour, and Alexander from a greater; 
but he ruined himſelf; becauſe his manner was ſuch, that 
he ſeemed rather defirous to compel than to perſuade. 
Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of 


his entertainments, after he had drank, reached the cup 
© to one of his friends. That friend had no ſooner received 


it than he roſe up, and turning towards the hearth , where 


ſtood the domeſtic gods, to drink, he worſhipped, and then 
kiſſed Alexander. This done, he took his place again at 


| the table. All the gueſts did the ſame in their order, ex- 


cept Callithenes. When it came to his turn, he drank, 
and then approached to give the king a kiſs, who being 


engaged in ſome diſcourſe with Hephæſtion, happened 


not to mind him. But Demetrius, ſurnamed Phidon, 
cried out, “ Receive not his kiſs; for he alone has not 


* adored you.” Upon which, Alexander refuſed it, and 


Calliſthenes ſaid aloud, „ Then I return one kiſs the 
4 poorer.“ | 

A coldnefs, of courſe, enſued: but many other things 
contributed to his fall. In the firit place, Hephæſtion's 
report was believed, that Calliſthenes had promiſed him 
to adore the king, and broke his word. In the next 
ce, Lyſimachus and Agnon attacked him, and ſaid, 


8 
4 


ac ſophiſt went about with as much pride as if he 


Dacier is of opinion, that, by this action, the Alatterer wanted to 
nwmuate, that Alexander eught to be reckoned among the domeſtic 
7005, But, as the king ſat in that part of the room where the Pe- 
den were, we rather think it was a vile excuſe to the man's own 
conſcience for this act of religious worſhip, becauſe their poſition 
21 it dubious, whether it was intended for Alexander or for them. 
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«© had demoliſhed a tyranny, and the young men followed 
him, as the only freeman among ſo many thouſands,” 
Thele things, upon the diſcovery of Hermolaus's plot 
againſt Alexander, give an air of probability to what wa; 
alleged againſt Calliſthenes. His enemies ſaid, Hermo. 
laus inquired of him, «By what means he might become 
* the moſt famous man in the world?“ and that he an. 
iwered, © By killing the moſt famous,” They farther 
allerted, tha. by way of encouraging him to the attempt, 
he bade him “ not be afraid of the golden bed, but re. 
„ member he had to do with a man who had ſuffered both 
by lickneſs and by wounds.“ 
Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his accom. 
plices, made any mention of Callifthenes amid the ex. 
tremities of torture. Nay, Alexander himſelf, in the ac. 
count he immediately gave of the plot to Craterus, At. 
talus and Alcetas, writes, That the young men, when 
put to the torture, declared it was entirely their own 
« enterpriſe, and that no man beſides was privy to it.“ 
Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms, that 
Calliſthenes was as guilty as the reſt. The Macedoni- 
ans,” ſays he, have Wesel the young men to death. 
« As for the ſophiſt, I will puniſh him myſelf, and thoſe 
« that ſent him, too: Nor ſhall the towns that harboured 
% the conſpirators eſcape.” In which he plainly diſcovers 
his averion to Atiſtotle, by whom Calliſthenes was brought 
up, as a relation; for he was the ſon of Hero, Ariſtotle's 
niece. His death is variouſly related. Some ſay, Alex- 
ander ordered him to be hanged others, that he fell tick 
and died in chains, And Chares writes, that he was kept 
{ever months in priſon, in order to be tried in full coun- 
eil in the preſence of Ariſtotle; but that he died of exce!- 
five corpulency and the louſy diſeaſe, at the time that 
Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oxydracæ in India. 
This happened, however, at a later period than that we 
are upon. 

In the mean ti 
far advanced in years, was ambitious of going to ſee Ales- 
ander. Accordingly he took the voyage, and when be 
beheld him, he ſaid, © The Greeks fell ſhort of a. gre! 

« pleaſure, who did not live to ſee Alexander upon the 
«© throne of Darius.” But he did not live to enjoy ti 
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E cing's friendſhip. He fickened and died ſoon after. The 
king, however, performed his obſequies in the moſt mag- 
niſicent manner; and the army threw up for him a monu- 
ment of earth of great extent, and fourſcore cubits high, 
His aſhes were carried to the ſea- ſhore in a chariot an 
I four, with the richeſt ornaments. - | 
E When Alexander was upon the point of ſetting out for 
India, he ſaw his troops were ſo laden with ſpoils that 
they were unfit to march. Therefore, early in the morn- 
ing that he was to take his departure, after the carriages 
were aſſembled, he firſt ſet fire to his own baggage and that 
of his friends; and then gave orders that the reſt ſhould 
de ſerved in the ſame manner. The reſolution appeared 
more difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
diipleaſed at it, and numbers received it with acclamations 
of joy. They freely gave part of their equipage to ſuch 
as were in need, and burnt and deſtroyed whatever was 
ſuperfluous. This greatly encouraged and fortified Alex- 
ander in his deſign, Betides, by this time he was become 
inflexibly ſevere in puniſhing offences. Menander, though 
one of his friends, he put to death, for refuſing to tay in 
a fortreſs he had given him the charge of ; and one of the 
barbarians, named Oſodates, he ſhot dead with an arrow, 
for the crime of rebellion. _ | N 

About this time a ſheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect 
form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on each fide of 
which were tefticles. Looking upon the prodigy with 
horror, he employed the Chaldæans, who attended him 


tor ſuch purpoſes, to purify him by their expiations. He 


told his friends, on this occaſion, 4 That he was more 
„ troubled on their account than his own; for he was 
afraid that after his death fortune would throw the em- 
«* pire into the hands of ſome obſcure and weak man.” A 
better omen, however, ſoon diſſipated his fears. A Mace- 

ä dunian, named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
equipage, on opening * the ground by the river Oxus, in 
order to pitch his maſter's tent, diſcovered a ſpring of a 
grofs olly liquor; which after the ſurface was taken off, 
came perfectly clear, and neither in taſte nor ſmell differed 
70m real oil, nor was inferior to it in ſmoothneſs and 

* Strabo (lib. ) aſeribes the ſame properties to the ground near 
the river Ochu⸗ Indeed, he chus, and the Oxus unite their 
ttreams, and flow together into the Caſpian Sea. 
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brightneſs, though there were no olives in that country, 1; 
is {aid, indeed, that the water of the Oxus is of ſo unctu. 
ous a quality, that it makes the ſkins of thoſe who bathe 
in it ſmooth and ſhining . | 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, 
that he was greatly delighted with this'incident, and rec- 
koned 1t one of the happielt preſages the gods had afford. 
ed him. The ſoothſayers ſaid, it betokened, that the ex- 
pedition would prove a glorious one, but at the ſame time 
labortous and difficult, becauſe heaven has given men oil 
to refreſh them after their labours. Accordingly he met 
with great dangers in the battles that he fought, and re- 
ceived very conſiderable wounds, But his army ſuifercd 
moſt by want of neceſſaries and by the climate. For his 
part, he was ambitious to ſhow that courage can triumph 
over fortune, and magnanimity over force: He thought 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
bold f. Purſuant to this opinion, when he beſieged Sili- 
methres | upon a rock extremely ſteep and apparently in- 
acceſſible, and ſaw his men greatly diſcouraged at the en- 
terpriſe, he aſked Oxyartes, Whether Siſimethres were 
& a man of ſpirit?” And being anſwered, “ That he was 
„ tzmorous and daſtardly, he ſaid, © You inform me the 
rock may be taken, fince there is no ſtrength in its de- 
„fender. In fact, he found means to intimidate $il:- 
methres, and made himſelf maſter of the fort. 

In the fiege of another fort, fituated in a place equally 
ſteep, among the young Macedonians that were to give the 
affault there was one called Alexander; and the king took 
occaſion to fay to him, © You muſt behave . ee 
my friend, to do juſtice to your name,” He was in- 


* Pliny tells us, that the ſurface of theſe rivers was a conſiſtence 
of ſalt, and that the waters flowed under it as under a cruſt of ice. 
The ſalt conſiſtence he irnputes to the defluctions from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, but he ſays nothing of the unctuous quality of theſe 
waters mentioned by Flutarch. Nat, H. lib. xxxi. 

+ One of the manuſcripts, inſtead of £]oxprog, has aA. Then 
the latter member of the ſentence would be, nor ſecure to the timerouss 
I This ſtrong hold was ſituated in Bactriana. Strabo ſays, it was 

fifteen furlongs high, as many in compaſs, and that the top was a fer- 
tile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred, It was in Bactrutis 
that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, 
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ſormed afterwards that the young man fell as he was 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a glorious manner, and he laid 
it much to heart. | 
When he fat down before Nyſa “, the Macedonians 
made ſome difficulty of advancing to the attack, on ac- 
count of the depth of the river that waſhed its walls, till 
Alexander ſaid, „What a wretch am I, that I did not 
« learn to ſwim,?? and was going to ford it with his ſhield 
in his hand. After the firſt aſſault, while the troops were 
refreſhing themſelves, ambaſſadors came with an offer to 
capitulate z and along with them were deputies from fome 
other places. They were ſurpriſed to fee him in armour 
without any pomp. or ceremony; and their aſtoniſhment 
increaſed, when he bade the oldeſt of the ambaſladors, 
named Acuphis, take the ſofa that was brought for him- 
ſelf, Acuphis, ſtruck with a benignity of reception fo far 
beyond his hopes, aſked what they muſt do to be admitted 
into his friendſhip? Alexander anfwered, “It muſt be on 
« condition that they appoint you their governor, and 
„ {end me a hundred of their beſt men for hoſtages.” 
Acuphis ſmiled at this, and ſaid, © I ſhould govern better 
« if you would take the worlt, inſtead of the beſt,” _ 
It is faid, the dominions of Taxiles, in India , were 
a large as Egypt: They aftorded excellent paſturage too, 
and were the moſt fertile in all reſpects. As he was a man 
of great prudence, he waited on Alexander, and after the 
brit compliments, thus addreſſed him: * What occaſion 
„is there for wars between you and me, if you are not 
come to take from us our water and other neceſſaries of 
* life; the only things that reaſonable men will take up 
* arms for? As to gold and filver and other poſſeſſions, 
if I am richer than you, I am willing to oblige you with 
“part; if I am poorer, I have no objection to ſharing 
in your bounty.” Charmed with his frankneſs, Alex 
ander took his hand, and anſwered, * Think you, then, 
* with all this civility, to eſcape without a conflict? You 
* are much deceived, if you do. I will diſpute it with 
you to the laſt: but it ſhall be in favours and benefits; 


* Arrian calls it Nyſſa; ſo indeed does the Vulcob. MS, That 
hiſtorian places it near Mount Meris and adds, that it was built by 
Dionyſius, or Bacchus. Hence it had the name of Dionyſiopolis, It 
15 now called Nerg. : 


Between the Indus and the Hydaſpes. 
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for I will not have you exceed me in generoſity,” 
Therefore, after having received great preſents from hun, 
and made greater, he ſaid to him one evening, “I drink 


to you, Taxiles, and as ſure as you pledge me, you (hall 


„% have a thouſand talents.“ His friends were offended 
at his giving away ſuch immenſe ſums, but it made many 
of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The moſt warlike of the Indians uſed to fight for pay. 
Upon this invaſion they defended the cities that hired 
them, with great vigour, and Alexander ſuffered by them 
not a little. To one of the cities he granted an honour. 
able capitulation, and yet ſeized the mercenaries, as they 
were upon their march homewards, and put them all to 
the word. This is the only blot in his military conduct; 
all his other preceedings were agrecable to the laws of 
war, and worthy of a king *. 

The philoſophers gave him no leſs trouble than the mer. 
cenaries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy upon 
thoſe princes that declared for him, and by exciting the 
free nations to take up arms; for which reaſon he hanged 
many of them, . | 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in 
his own letters. According to them, the river Hydaſpes 
was between the two armies, and Porus drew up his ele- 
phants on the banks oppoſite the enemy, with their heads 
towards the ſtream, to guard it. Alexander cauſed a great 
noiſe and buſtle to be made every day in his camp, that 
the barharians, being accuſtomed to it, might not be 10 
ready to take the alarm T. This done, he took the ad- 


vantage of a dark and ſtormy night, with part of his in- 


fantry, and a ſelect body of cavalry, to gain a little iſland 
in the river, at ſome diſtance from the Indians. When he 


was there, he and his. troops were attacked with a mot 


* It was juſt and lawful, it ſeems, to go about haraſſing and 
deitroying thoſe nations that had never offended him, and upon 
which he had no claim, except that avowed by the northern barb2+. 
rians, when they entered Italy, namely, that the weak muſt ſubm: 
to the ſtrong ! Indeed, thoſe barbarians were much honeſter men, for 
they had another, and a better plea; they went to ſeck bread. _ 

+'The Latin and French tranſlators have both miſtaken the ſenſe 
of this paſſage.— EN. Ty Bafeagus n Se , 15 certainly = 

abls of the ſenſe we have given it, and the context requires it mould 
2 ſo underſtood. See Arrian (l. v. Ed. St. p. 108. A. and B), in iup- 
port of that conſtruction. Ses alſo Q. Curtius, l. viii. p. 263. Ed. A,. 
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violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning. But, notwithſtanding this hurricane, in 
which he ſaw ſeveral of his men periſh by the ughtning, 
he advanced from the iſland to the oppolite bank. The 


Hydaſpes, ſwelled with the rain, by its violence and ra. 
pidity made a breach on that ſide, which received water 


enough to form a bay, fo that when he came to land, he 
found the bank extremely ſlippery, and the ground broken 
and undermined by the current. On this occaſion he is 
{11d to have uttered that celebrated ſaying, © Will you 
& believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers I undergo, 
„ to have you the heralds of my fame?“ The laſt parti- 
ear we have from Oneſicritus: But Alexander himſelf 
only ſays, they quitted their boats, and, armed as they 
were, waded up the breach breaſt high; and that when 
they were landed, he advanced with the horſe twenty 
furlongs before the foot, concluding that if the enemy 
| attacked him with their cavalry, he ſhould be greatly their 
| ſuperior, and that if they made a movement with their 
infantry, his would come up time enough to receive them. 
Nor did he judge amiſs. The enemy detached againſt 
him a thouſand horſe and. fixty armed. chariots,. and he 
defeated them with eaſe. The chariots he took, and killed 
four hundred of the cavalry upon the ſpot. By this, Porus 
© nderitood that Alexander himſelf had paſſed the river, 
| and therefore brought up his whole army, except what 


appeared: neceflary to keep the reſt of the Macedonians 


irom making good their paſſage. Alexander confidering 
the force of the elephants, and the enemy's ſuperior num- 
bers, did not chooſe.to engage them in front, but attacked 
the left wing himſelf, while Cœnus, according to his orders, 
fell upon the right. Both wings being broken, retired 


to the elephants in the centre, and rallied there. The 


combat then was of a more mixed kind ;. but. maintained 
with ſuch obſtinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth 


hour of the day, This deſcription of the battle we have. 


from the conqueror himſelf, in one of his epiltles.. 
Moſt hiltorians agree, that Porus was four cubits and a 


palm high, and- that though the elephant he rode was 
one of the largeſt, his ſtature and bulk were ſach, that he 


appeared but proportionably mounted. This elephant, 

during the whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his 

agacity and care of the king's * As long as that 
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prince was able to fight, he defended him with great con. 
rage, and repulſed all aſſailants; and when he perceived 
him ready to fink under the multitude of darts and the 
wounds with which he was covered, to prevent his falling 
off, he kneeled down in the ſofteſt manner, and with his 
proboſcis gently drew every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken priſoner, Alexander alked him, 
„% How he deſired to be treated ?? He anſwered, © Like 
% a king.“ And have you nothing elle to requeſt ?” 
rephed Alexander. No,“ faid he; © every thing is 
“% comprehended in the word king,” Alexander not only 
reſtored him his own dominions immediately, which he 
was to govern as his heutenant, but added very extenſive 
territories to them; for having ſubdued a free country, 
which contained fifteen nations, five thouſand confiderable 
cities, and villages in proportion, he beſtowed it on Porus *. 
Another country, three times as large, he gave to Philip, 
one of his friends, who was alſo to act there as his lieu- 
tenant, | 7 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received ſeveral 
wounds, of which he died ſome time after. This is the 
account moſt writers give us: But Cachcritus ſays, he 
died of age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alex- 
ander ſhowed as much regret, as if he had loſt a faithful 
friend and companion. He eſteemed hun, indeed, as ſuch; 
and built a city near the Hydaſpes, in the place where he 
was buried, which he called, after him, Bucephalia, He 
is alſo reported to have built a city, and called it Peritas, 
in memory of a dog of that name, which he had brought 
up and was very fond of. This particular, Sotio ſays, he 
had from Potamo of Leſbos. | 

The combat with Porus abated the ſpirit of the Mace- 
donians, and made them reſolve to proceed no farther in 
India. It was with difficulty they had defeated an enemy 
who brought only twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe into the field; and therefore they oppoſed Alexander 
with great firmneſs, when he infifted that they ſhould pals 


* Some tranſcriber ſeems to have given us the number of inhabi⸗ 
tants in one city for the number of cities. Arrian's account of this: 
© He took thirty - ſeven cities, the leaſt of which contained five 
„ thouſand inhabitants, and ſeveral of them above ten thouſand. 
« He took alſo a great number of villages not leſs populous than 
„the cizies, and gave the government of the country to Porus.“ 


* 
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the Ganges *, which, they were informed, was thirty-two 
furlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred fathom. The 
oppoſite ſhore too was covered with numbers of ſquadrons, 
battalions, and elephants. For the kings of the Gandarites 
and Præſians were ſaid to be waiting for them there, with 
eighty thouſand horſe, two hundred thouſand foot, eight 
thouſand chariots, and fix thouſand elephants trained to 
war. Nor is this number at all magnified: for Andro- 
cottus, who reigned not long after, made Seleucus a pre- 
ſent of five hundred elephants at one time , and with an 
army of fix hundred thouſand men traverſed India, and 
conquered the whole. 
Alexander's grief and indignation at this refuſal were 
ſuch, that at firit he ſhut himſelf up- in his tent, and lay 
proſtrate on the ground, declaring © He did not thank 
„the Macedomans in the leaft for what they had done, if 
« they would not paſs the Ganges; for he confidered a 
retreat as no other than an acknowledgment that he 
« was overcome.” His friends omitted nothing that 
might comfort him; and at laſt their remonſtrances, to- 
gether with the cries and tears of the ſoldiers, who were 
 ſuppliants at his door, melted him, and prevailed on 
him to return. However, he firſt contrived many vain 
and ſophiſtical things to ſerve the purpoſes of fame; 
among which were arms much bigger than his men could 
_ uſe, and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his horſes 
required, left ſcattered up and down. He built alſo 
creat altars, for which the Præſians ſtill retain much ve- 
neration, and their kings croſs the Ganges every year to 
offer ſacrifices in the Grecian manner upon them. An- 
drocottus, who was then very young, had a fight of 
Alexander, and he is reported to, have often ſaid after- 
wards, © That Alexander was within a little of makin 
„ himſelf maſter of all the country; with ſuch hatred and 
© contempt. was the reigning ꝓrince looked upon, on ac- 
“ count of his profligacy of manners, and meanneſs of 
e birth.“ | | . | 
Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a deſign 
to ſee the Ocean; for which purpoſe he cauſed a number 


The Ganges is the largeſt of all the rivers in the three continents, 
the Indus the fecond, the Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth. 

. Dacier ſays foe thouſ.nd, but does not mention his authority. 
Perhaps it was only a flip in the writing, or in the printing. 
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of row- boats and rafts to be conſtrued, and, upon them, 


fell down the rivers at his leiſure. Nor was this navigation 


unattended with hoſtilities. He made ſeveral deſcents by 
the way, and attacked the adjacent cities, which were all 
forced to ſubmit to his victorious arms. However, he 
was very near being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the moſt warlike people in India. He had driven 
ſome of them from the wall with his miſſive weapons, and 
was the firſt man that aſcended it. But preſently after he 
was up, the ſcaling ladder broke. Finding himſelf and 
his ſmall company * much galled by the darts of the 
barbarians from below, he poiſed himſelf, and leaped 
down into the midſt of the enemy. By good fortune he 
fell upon his feet; and the barbarians were fo aſtoniſhed 
at the flaſhing of his arms as he came down, that they 


thought they beheld lightning, or ſome ſupernatural 


fplendour ifluing from his body. At firſt, therefore, they 
drew back and diſperſed. But when they had recollected 


themſelves, and faw him attended only by two of his 


guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded 
kim through his armour with their ſwords and ſpears, 
notwithſtanding the valour with which he fought. One 
of them ſtanding farther of, drew an arrow with ſuch 


ſtrength, that it made its way through his cuiraſs, and 


entered the ribs under the breaſt, Its force was fo great, 


that he gave back and was brought upon his knees, and 


the barbarian ran up with his drawn fimitar to deſpatch 
him. Peuceſtas and Limnzus + placed themſelves before 
him, but the one was wounded and the other killed. Peu- 
ceſtas, who. ſurvived, was ſtill making ſome reſiſtance, 
when Alexander recovered himſelf and haid the barbarian 
at his feet. The king, however, received new wounds, 
and at laſt had ſuch a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to ſupport himſelt by the wall, and 
there ſtood with his face to the enemy. The Macedo- 
nians, who by. this time had got in, gathered about him, 
and carried him off to his rent, | 

His ſenſes were gone, and it was the current report in 
the army that he was dead. When they. had, with great 


difficulty, ſawed off the ſhaft, which was of wood, and with 


* The word 5a,y50; implies, that he was not quite alone; and i 
appears immediately after that he was not. | 
} Q. Curtius calls him Times:. 
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equal trouble had taken off the cuiraſs, they proceeded to 
extract the head, which was three fingers broad, and four 
long, and ſtuck fait in the bone. He fainted under the 
operation and was very near expiring z but when the head 
was got out, he came to himſelf, Yet, after the danger 
was over, he continued weak, and a long time confined 
himfelf to a regular diet, attending ſolely to the cure of 
his wound. The Macedomans could not hear to be ſo long 
deprived of the fight of their king; they aſſembled in a 
tumultuous manner about his tent. When he perceived 
this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance; but as 
Von as he had ſacrificed to the gods, he retired again. As 
he was on his way to the place of his deſtination *, though 
carried in a litter by the water fide, he ſubdued a large 
track of land, and many reſpectable cities. 

In the courſe of this expedition, he took ten of the 
Gymneſophiſts F, who had been principally concerned in 
inſtigating Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberleſs 
other troubles upon the Macedonians, As theſe ten were 
reckoned the moſt acute and conciſe in their anſwers, he 
put the moſt difficult queſtzons to them that could be 
thought of, and at the ſame time declared, he would put 
the rſt perſon that anſwered wrong to death, and after 
aim all the reſt, The oldeſt man among them was to be 
Judge. 
He demanded of the firſt, Which were moſt numerous, 
5 the hving or the dead?” He anſwered, © The living; 
for the dead no longer exiſt 4 
The ſecond was afked, „Whether the earth or the ſea 
produced the largeſt animals?” He anſwered, « The 
* earth; for the ſea is part of it.“ f 
The third,“ Which was the craftieſt of all animals?“ 
That,“ ſaid he, © withwhich man is not yet acquainted||.** 


* rRNOνν,P7. | | | | 
+ Theſe philoſophers, ſo called from their going naked, were di- 
ded into two ſects, the Brachmani and the Germani. The Brachma- 
": were molt eſteemed, becauſe there was a conſiſtency in their prin- 
aiples. Apuleius tells us, that not only the ſcholars, but the young- 
er pupils, were aſſembled about dinner-time, and examined what 
good they had done that day; and ſuch as could not point out ſome 
act of kumanity, or uſcful purſuit that they had been engaged in, 

were not allowed any. dinner. 


; i The did not hold the mortality, but the tranſmigration of the. 
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* Dis we ſuppoſe to meangman himſelf, as not being acquainted! 
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The fourth, „ What was his di for perſuading 
% Sabbas to revolt? „ Becauſe,” ſaid he, “ I wiel 
& him either to live with honour, or to die as a coward 
6 deſerves *.?? | 

The fifth had this queſt] ion put to him, © Which do 
&« you think oldeſt, the day or the night! * He anſwered, 
6% The day, by one day.” As the king appeared ſurpri! od 
at this ſolution, the philoſopher told him, 6e Abliruſe 
« queſtions muſt have abſtruſe anſwers,” | 

Then addreſſing himſelf to the fixth, he demandeg, 
6 What are the beſt means for a man to make himſelf 
© loved? He anſwered, “ It poſſeſſed of great power, 
do not make yourſelf feared,” 

The ſeventh was aſked, “How a man might become 
% god?” fe Wonen « By doing what is impoſſible 
„“ for man to do.“ 

The eighth, « Which is ſtrongeſt, life or death?“ 
© Life,“ ſaid he; © becauſe it bears ſo many evils.” 

The laſt queſtion that he put was, How long is it good 
% for a man to live? ( As long,“ faid the philoſopher, 
« as he does not prefer death to life.“ 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give 150 
tence. The old man ſaid, “ In my opinion they has 
“ all anſwered one worſe than another.“ If this 1s thy 

Judgment,“ ſaid Alexander, © thou fhalt die firſt. 2 
% No,” rephed the philoſopher ; © not except you choole 
« to break your word : For you declared the man that 
©« anſwered worlt ſhould firſt ſuffer.” | 

The king loaded them with preſents, and diſmiſſed them. 
After which he ſent Oneficritus, a diſcipof Diogenes, 
to the other Indian ſages who were of molt reputation, and 
lived a retired life, to deſire them to come to him. 
Oneſicritus tells us, Calanus treated him with great inſo- 
lence and harſhneſs, bidding him to ſtrip himſelf naked, 
if he defired to hear any of his doctrine By You ſhould not 


* One of the manuſcripts gives us xaaws here, inſtead of xxxs. 
Then the ſenſe will be,“ Becauſe I wiſhed him either to live or die 
« with honour.” Which we cannot but prefer; for he who has re- 


| wy enough for a man to wiſh him'to live with honour, cannot be 


© envious as to wiſh him to die with diſhonour. At the ſame time 


we agree with Moſes Du Soul, that ſome archneſs is intended in 


molt of the anſwers; but what archneſs is there in this, as it is com- 
monly tranſlated, Becauſe J wiſhed him either to live bonourably, or ie 
oo e 
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« hear me on any other condition,” ſaid he, © though you 
„came from Jupiter himſelf.” Dandamis behaved with 
more civility z and when Oueſieritus had given him an ac- 
count of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he ſaid, 
« They appeared to him to have been men of genius, 
« hut to have lived with too paſſive a regard to the laws.“ 
Others ſay, Dandamis entered into no diſcourſe with 
the meſſenger, but only aſſced, Why Alexander had 
taken ſo long a journey?“ As to Calanus, it is certain 
Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alexander. His true 
name was Sphines; but becauſe he addreſſed thein with 
the word Cale, which is the Indian form of ſalutation, tlie 
Greel:s called him Calanus. This philoſopher, we are 
told, preſented Alexander with a good image of his em- 
pire. He laid a dry and ſhrivelled hide before him, and 
firit trod upon the edges of it. This he did all round; 
and as he trod on one ſide, it ſtarted up on the other, At 
aſt, he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it lay ſtill. 
By this emblem he ſhowed him, that he ſhould fix his re- 
dence, and plant his principal force in the heart of his 
empire, and not wander to the extremities, | 
Alexander ſpent ſeven months in falling down the rivers 
to the Ocean, When he arrived there, he embarked, and 
ſoiled to an iſland which he called Scillouſtis “, but others 


call it Pſiltoueis. There he landed, and ſacrificed to the 


gods. He likewiſe conſidered the nature of the ſea and 
of the coaſt, as far as it was acceſſible. And after aka, 
belought Heaven, That no man might ever reach beyon 

the bounds of his expedition,” he prepared to ſet out on 
his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral, and 
Oneſieritus chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, 
Keeping India on the right. With the reſt of his forces 
he returned by land, through the country of the Orites 
in which he was reduced to ſuch extremities, and loſt ſuch 
numbers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
a3 no leſs than a hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and 
teen thouſand horſe. Violent diſtempers, ill diet, and 
exceilive heats, deſtroyed multitudes ; but famine made 
lil] greater ravages, For it was a barren and uncultivated 


| country; the natives lived miſerably, having nothing to 


4 Arrian calls it Cilutta. Here they firſt obſerved the ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea, which ſurpriſed them not a little. | 
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ſubſiſt on but a few bad ſheep, which uſed to feed on the 


fiſh thrown up by the ſea ; conſequently they were poor, 
and their fleſh of a bad flavour. | 

With much difficulty he traverſed this country in ſixty 
days, and then arrived in Gedroſia. There he found pro. 
viſions in abundance for beſides that the land is fertile in 


itſelf, the neighbouring princes and grandees ſupplied him, 


After he had given his army ſome time to refreſh then. 
ſelves, he marched in Carminia for ſeven days in a kind of 
Bacchanalian proceſſion. His chariot, which was very 


magnificent, was drawn by eight horſes. Upon it was 


placed a lofty platform, where he and his principal friend; 
revelled day and night. This carriage was followed by 
many others, ſome covered with rich tapeſtry and purple 
bangings, and others ſhaded with branches of trees, freſh 
gathered, and.flouriſhing. In theſe were the reſt of the 
king's friends and generals, crowned with flowers, and 
exhilarated with wine. te | 8 | 

In this whole company there was not to be ſeen a 
buckler, a helmet, or ſpear ; but, inſtead of them, cups, 
flagons, and goblets. "Theſe the ſoldiers dipped in huge 
veſſels of wine, and drank to each other, fome as they 
marched along, and others ſeated at tables, which were 


placed at proper diſtances on the way. The whole coun- 


try reſounded with flutes, clarionets, and ſongs, and with 


the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This dil- 


orderly and diſſolute march was cloſed with a very immo- 
deſt figure ®, and with all the licentious ribaldry of the 
Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himſelf had been preſent to car- 
ry on the debauch, _ 
When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Ged. 
roſia Þ, he gave his army time to refreſh themſelves again, 
and entertained them with feafts and public ſpectacles, 
At one of theſe, in which the choruſes diſputed rhe prize 
of dancivg, he appeared inflamed with wine, His favou- 
rite Bagoas happening to win it, croſſed the theatre his 


habit of ceremony, and ſeated himſelf by the king. The 


* M. le Fevre (in hisnotes upon Anacreon) ſeems to have reſtored 
the genuine reading of this paſſage, by propoſing to read, inſtead of 
T&y Pizaais, à ans, or aN : 

+ Gedr h is certainly corrupt. Probably we ſhould read Car- 
menia, Barti ſignifies a capital city, as well as a royal palace, 
becauſe princes generally reſide in their capitals. | 
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| Macedonians expreſſed their ſatisfaction with loud plau- 
dits, and called out to the king to kiſs him, with which 
at laſt he complied. 


Nearchus joined him again here, and he was ſo much 


delighted with the account of his voyage, that he formed 
E adchgn to fail in perſon from the Euphrates with a great 
fleet, circle the coaſt of Arabia and Africa, and enter the 
Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules. For this pur- 


poſe, he conſtruQed, at Thapfacus, a number of veſſels of 


; all ſorts, and collected mariners and pilots. But the 
report of the difficulties he had met with in his Indian ex- 


pedition, particularly in his attack of the Malli, his great 


E loſs of men, in the country of the Orites, and the ſuppoſi- 
tion he would never return alive from the voyage he now 
meditated, excited his new ſubjects to revolt, and put his 


enerals and governors of provinces upon diſplaying their 
juſtice, inſolence, and avarice. In ſhort, the whole em- 


pire was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias 
and Cleopatra, leaguing againſt Antipater, had ſeized his 


hereditary dominions, and divided them between them. 


Olympias took Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia. The 
| tidings of which being brought to Alexander, he ſaid, 
His mother had conſidered right; for tie Macedonians 


« would never bear to be governed by a woman.“ 

In conſequence of this unſettled ſtate of things, he ſent 
Nearchus again to ſea, having determined to carry the war 
into the maritime provinces. Mean time he marched in 
perſon to chaſtiſe his lieutenants for their miſdemeanors. 
Oxyartes, one of the ſons of Abulites, he killed with his 
own hand, by a ftroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid 
in no proviſions for him; he had only collected three thou- 
land talents in money. Upon his preſenting this, Alex- 
ander bade him offer it to his horſes; and, as they did 
not touch it, he ſaid, „Of what uſe will this proviſion 
„ now be to me:? and immediately ordered Abulites to 
de taken into cuſtody. 1 

The firſt thing he did after he entered Perſia, was to 
give this money to the matrons, according to the ancient 
cuitom of the kings, who, upon their return from any ex- 
curſion to their Perſian dominions, uſed to give every wo- 
man a piece of gold. For this reaſon, ſeveral of them, 
we are told, made it a rule to return but ſeldom; and 


Ochus never did: He baniſhed himſelf to fave his money. 
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Having found the tomb of Cyrus broke open, he put the 
author of that facrilege to death, though a native of Pella, 
and a perſon of ſome diſtinction. His name was Polyma. 
chus. After he had read the epitaph, which was in the 
Perſian language, he ordered it to be inſcribed alſo in 
Greek, It was as follows: O man ! WRHOSOE VER THOU 
ART, AND WHENCESOEVER THOU COMEST (FOR COM 
1 KNOW THOU WILT), 1 AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDER or 
THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. ENVY ME NOT THE LITTLY 
EARTH THAT COVERS MY BODY. Alexander was much 
affected at theſe words, which placed before him in ſo 
ſtrong a light, the uncertainty and viciſſitude of things, 
It was here that Calanus, after having been diſordered a 
little while with the cholic, deſired to have his funeral pile 
erected. He approached it on horſeback, offered up his 
prayers to heaven, poured the libations upon himſelf, cut 
off part of his hair “, and threw it on the fire; and, before 
he aſcended the pile, took leave of the Macedonians, de. 
ſiring them to ſpend the day in jollity and drinking with 
the king; For I ſhall ſee him,“ ſaid he, * in a little time 
at Babylon.” So ſaying, he ſtretched himſelf upon the 
pile, and covered himſelf up. Nor did he move at the ap- 
roach of the flames, but remained in the ſame poſture till 
| had finiſhed his facrifice, according to the cuſtom of 
the ſages of his country. Many years after, another Indian 
did the ſame before Auguſtus Cæſar at Athens, whoſe tomb 
is ſhown to this day, and called the Indian's tomb. 
Alexander, as ſoon as he retired from the funeral pile, 
invited his friends aud officers to ſupper, and, to give life 
to the carouſal, promiſed that the man who drank moſt 
ſhould be crowned for his victory. Promachus drank four 
meaſures of wine , and carried off the crown, which was 
worth a talent, but ſurvived it only three days. The ret 
of the gueſts, as Chares tells us, drank to ſuch a degree, 
that forty-one of them loſt their lives, the weather coming 
upon them extremely cold during their intoxication. 
When he arrived at Suſa, he married his friends to Per- 
an ladies. He ſet them the example, by taking Statira, 
the daughter of Darius, to wife, and then diſtributed 
among his principal officers the virgins of higheſt quality. 


As ſome of the hair uſed to be cut from the ſorehead of victims. 
+ About fourteen quarts, The 6h was fix pints nine-tenths. 
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As for thoſe Macedonians who had already married in 
perſia, he made a general entertainment in commemora- 
tion of their nuptials. It is ſaid, that no leſs than nine 
thouſand gueſts ſat down, and yet he preſented each with 
a golden cup for performing the libation. Every thing 
elle was conducted with the utmoſt magnificence; he even 
paid off all their debts; inſomuch that the whole expence 
amounted to nine thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy ta- 
lents. | | 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
himſelf upon this liſt of debtors, and produced a perſon 
who declared he was ſo much in his books.. Alexander 
paid the money; but afterwards diſcovering the fraud, in 
his anger forbade him the court, and took away his com- 
| miſion, There was no fault to be found with him as a 
| ſoldier. He had diſtinguiſned himſelf in his youth under 
Philip, at the ſiegt of Perinthus, where he was wounded 
in the eye with a dart ſhot from one of the engines ; and 
yet he would neither ſuffer 1t to be taken out, nor quit the 
field, till he had repulſed the enemy, and forced them to 
retire into the town. The poor wretch could not bear the 
diſgrace he had now brought upon himſelf ; his grief and 
deſpair were ſo great, that it was apprehended he would 
put an end to his own life. To prevent ſuch a cataſtrophe 
the king forgave him, and ordered him to keep the money. 

The thirty thouſand boys, whom he left under proper 
| matters, were now grown ſo much, and made ſo handſome 

an appearance; and, what was of more importance, had 
gained ſuch an activity and addreſs in their exerciſes, that 
he was greatly delighted with them. But it was matter 
of uneaſineſs to the Macedonians ; they were apprehenſive 
that the king would have leſs regard for them. Therefore, 
when he gave the invalids their route to the ſea, 1n order 
to their return, the-whole army confidered it as an injuri- 
ous aud oppreſſive meaſure ; “ He has azailed himſelf,” 
laid they, “ beyond all reaſon, of their ſervices, and now 
he ſends them back with diſgrace, and turns them upon 
* the hands of their country and their parents, in a very 
different condition from that in which he received them. 
* Why does he not diſmiſs us all? Why does he not 
* reckon all the Macedonians incapable of ſervice, now 
** he has got this body of young dancers? Let him go 
* with them and conquer the world,” | 
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bouring cities. The poor phyſician he crucified, He for. 


Alexander, incenſed at this mutinous behaviour, load 
them with reproaches; and ordering them off, took Per. 
ſians for his guards, and filled up other offices with them. 
When they ſaw their king with theſe new attendants, and 
themſelves rejected and ſpurned with diſhonour, they were 
greatly humbled. They lamented their fate to each other, 
and were almoſt frantic with jealouſy and anger. A: 
laſt, coming to themſelves, they repaired to the king's tent, 
without arms, 1n one thin garment only ; and with tears 
and lamentations delivered themſelves up to his ven. 
geance ; deſiring he would treat them as ungrateful men 
deſerved, 8 


He was ſoftened with their complaints, but would 


not appear to hearken to them. They ftood two days | 


and nights, bemoaning themſelves in this manner, and cal. 
ling for their dear maſter. The third day he came out to 
them ; and when he ſaw their forlorn condition, he wept 
a long time. After a gentle rebuke for their miſbehaviour, 
he condeſcended to converſe with them in a freer manner; 
and ſuch as were unfit for ſervice he ſent over with mag- 
nificent preſents. At the ſame time, he ſignified his plen- 
ſure to Antipater, that at all public diverſions they ſhould 
have the moit honourable ſeats in the theatres, and wear 
chaplets of flowers there ; and that the children of thoſe 
who had loſt their lives in his ſervice, ſhould have their {a- 
thers' pay continued to them. | 

When he came to Echatana in Media, and had deſpatch- 
ed the moſt urgent affairs, he employed himſelf again in 
the celebration of games and other public ſolemnities ; for 


_ which purpoſe three thouſand artificers, lately arrived from 


Greece, were very ſerviceable to him. But unfortunately 
Hepheſtion fell ſick of a fever in the midſt of this feſti- 
vity. As a young man and a ſoldier, he could not bear 
to be kept to ſtrict diet; and taking the opportunity to 
dine when his phyſician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, 
he ate a roaſted fowl, and drank a flagon of wine made as 
cold as poſſible; in conſequence of which he grew worſe, 
and died a few days after. | NN 
Alexander's grief on this occaſion exceeded all bounds. 
He immediately ordered the horſes and mules torbe ſhorn, 
that they might have their ſhare in the mourning, and with 
the ſame view pulled down the battlements of the neigh- 
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Tiade the flute and all other muſic in his camp for a long 


time, This continued till he received an oracle from Ju- 
piter Ammon, which enjoined him to revere Hephæſtion, 
and ſacrifice to him as a demigod. After this he ſought 
to relieve his ſorrow by hunting, or rather by war; for 
his game were men. In this expedition he conquered the 
Cuſſæans, and put all that were come to years of puberty 
to the ſword. This he called a ſacrifice to the manes of 
Hephefltion 3 „ | 

He deſigned to lay out ten thouſand talents upon his 


tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that the work- 


O 
great as it was. He therefore defired to have Staſicrates 


for his architect, whoſe genius promiſed a happy boldneſs 
and grandeur in every thing that he planned. This was 


manſhip, as well as deſign, ſhould exceed the es 


E the man who had told him, ſome time before, that Mount 
Athos in Thrace was moſt capable of being cut into a 
uuman figure; and that, if he had but his orders, he would 
convert it into a ſtatue for him, the moſt laſting and con- 
ſpicuous in the world: A ſtatue, which ſhould have a city 
| with ten thouſand inhabitants in its left hand, and a river 
| that flowed to the ſea with a ſtrong current in its right, 
| He did not, however, embrace that propoſal, though at 
chat time he buſted himfelf with his architects in contriv- 
a ing and laying out even more abſurd and expenſive de- 
| 1170S, | od | 


As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who 


| was returned from his expedition on the Ocean, and come 
| up the Euphrates, declared, he had been applied to by 
| lome Chaldzans, who were ſtrongly of opinion that Alex 
auder ſhould not enter Babylon. But he {lighted the warn» 
| ng and continued his march. Upon his approach to the 
| valls, he ſaw a great number of crows fighting, ſome of 
which fell down dead at his feet. Soon after this, being in- 


formed, that Apollodorus, governor of Babylon, had ſa- 
criticed, in order to conſult the gods concerning him, he 


| lent for Pythagoras the diviner; and, as he did not deny 
| the fat, aſſced him how the entrails of the victim appeared. 


Pythagoras anſwered, the liver was without a head. A ter- 


| © rible preſage, indeed!“ ſaid Alexander. He let Py- 


thagoras go with impunity : But by this time he was ſorry | 
he had not liſtened to Nearchus. He lived moſtly in his 
Pavilion without the walls, and diverted himſelf with fail 
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ing up and down the Euphrates. For there had happened 
ſeveral other ill omens that much diſturbed him. One gf 
the largeſt and handſomeſt lions that were kept in Babylon, 
was attacked and kicked to death by an aſs. One dar 
he ſtripped for the refreſhment of oil, and to play at hall, 
After the diverſion was over, the young men who played 
with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man fitting 
in profound ſilence on his throne, dreſſed in the royal robes, 
with the diadem upon his head, They demanded who hy 
was, and it was a long time before he would anſwer, At 
lat, coming to himſelf, he ſaid, * My name is Dionyſus, 
% and I ain a native of Meſſene. Upon a criminal pro. 
& ceſs againſt me, I left the place, and embarked for 
% Babylon. There IJ have been kept a long time in chains 
& But this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke 
« my chains; after which he conducted me hither, and 
% ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and fit here 
& in ſilence,” 2 

After the man had thus explained himſelf, Alexander, 
by the advice of his ſoothſayers, put him to death, Bu 


the anguiſh of his mind increaſed ; on one hand, he almok 


deſpaired of the ſuccours of heaven, and on the other 
diſtruſted his friends. He was molt afraid, of Antipater 
and his ſons ; one of which, named Tolaus *, was his cup- 
bearer ; the other, named Caſſander, was lately arrived 
from Macedonia; and happening to ſee ſome barbarians 
proſtrate themſelves before the king, like a man ac 
cuſtomed only to the Grecian manners, and a ftranger to 
ſuch a ſight, he burſt out into a loud laugh. Alexander, 
enraged at the affront, ſeized him by the hair, and with 
both hands daſhed his head againſt the wall. Caſſander 
aiterwards attempted to vindicate his father againſt lis 
accuſers; which greatly irritated the king. What 13 
& this talk of thine ?” ſaid he. © Doſt thou think that 
„men who had ſuffered no injury, would come fo far t 
&« bring a falſe charge? © Their coming ſo far,“ replied 
Caſſander, „is an argument that the charge is falſe, be. 
& cauſe they are at a diſtance from thoſe wha are able to 
& contradict them.” At this Alexander ſmiled, and 
ſaid, © Theſe are ſome of Ariſtotle's ſophiſms, which mak 


* Arrian and Curtius call him Zol/as, Plutarch calls him I lar be 
OW, 
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© equally for either fide of the queſtion. But be aſſured 
« | will make you repeat it, it thele men have had the 
+ leaſt injuſtice. done them.“ | 
This and other menaces, left fuch a terror upon Caf. 
ſander, and made ſo laſting an impreſſion upon his mind, 
that many years after, when king of Macedon, and maſter 
of all Greece, as he was walking about at Delphi, and 
taking a view of the ſtatues, the tadden fight of that of 


Alexander is ſaid to have ſtruck him with ſuch horror, 


that he trembled all over, aud it was with difficulty he re- 
covered of the giddineſs it cauſed in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himſelf up to ſuper- 
tition, his mind was ſo preyed upon by vain fears and 
anxieties that he turned the leaſt incident which was any 
thing ſtrange and out of the way, into a ſign or a prodigy. 
The court fwarmed with facrificers, purifiers, and prog- 


noſticators; they were all to be {een exerciling their talents 


there. So true it is, that though the diſbelief of religion, 
and contempt of things divine, is a great evil; yet ſuper- 
ſiition is a greater. For as water gains upon low 


grounds *, ſo ſuperſtition. prevails over à dejected mind, 


and fills it with fear and folly, This was entirely Alex- 
ander's caſe. However, upon the receipt of ſome oracles 


concerning HEpheition, from the god he commonly con- 
E :wiicd, he gave a truce to his ſorrows, and employed him- 
delt in feſtive ſacrifices and entertainments. 8 


Oue day, after he had given Nearchus a ſumptuous 


treat, he went, according to cuſtom, to refreſh himſelf in 
de bath, in order to retire to reſt. But in the mean time 


Medius came and invited him to take part in a carouſal, 


and he could not deny him. There he drauk all that night 
| and the next day, till at laſt he found a fever coming upon 
bn. It did not, however ſeize him as he was drinkir 

de cup of Hercules, nor did he find a ſudden pain in his 


Lb 


ak, as if it had been pierced with a ſpear. Theſe are 
| <rcumiances invented by writers, who thought the cate» 
fur phe of fo noble a tragedy ſhould be ſomething aſfe&- 


* The text in this place is corrnpt. Tor the ſake of thoſe readers 


: ho have not Bryau's edition of the Greek, we ſhall give the emenda- 
Den ſwhich the learned Moſes du Soul propoſes——4 Ju Jziuovs 
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rage of his fever, and the violence of his thirſt, he took; 
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«© bad night. The twenty-ſecond the fever was violent, 


oy Fa 
* 


ing and extraordinary. Ariſtobulus tells us, that in tie 


draught of wine, which threw him into a frenzy, and that 
he died the thirtieth of the month Dagſius, ones 

But in his journals the account of his fickneſs is as fal. 
lows: „On the eighteenth of the month Daeſius, finding 
c the fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The 
<< next day, after he had bathed, he removed into his own 
& chamber, and played many hours with Medius at dice, 
In the evening he bathed again, and after having ſaci. 
« ſiced to the gods, he ate his ſupper. In the night the 
« fever returned. The twentieth he alſo bathed, and, 
« after the cuſtomary ſacrifice, fat in the bath-room, and 
« diverted himſelf with hearing Nearchus tell the ftv; 
“ of his voyage, and all that was moſt obſervable with re. 
« ſpe to the Ocean. The twenty-firſt was ſpent in the 
fame manner. The fever increaſed, and he had a very 


«© He ordered his bed to be removed, and placed by the 
« great bath. There he talked to his generals about the 
« vacancies in his army, and defired they might be filled 
« up with experienced officers, 'The twenty-fourth, he 
« was much worſe. He choſe, however, to be carried, to 
« afliſt at the ſacrifice. He likewiſe gave orders, hat 
the principal officers of the army ſhould wait within the 
„cout, and the officers keep watch all night without, 
« "The twenty-fiith, he was removed to his palace, o. 
„ the other fide of the river, where he ſlept a little, but 
« the fever did not abate z and when his generals entered 
„the room he was ſpecchleſs. He continued fo the day 
following. The, Macedonians, by this time, thinking 
„he was dead, came to the gates with great clamour, 
« and threatened the great officers in ſuch a manner, that 
« they were forced to admit them, and ſuffer them all to 
« paſs unarmed by the bed-ſide. The tweaty-ſerenti, 
Python and Seleucus were ſent to the temple of Serap!) 
« to inquire whether they ſhould carry Alexander thither, 
« and the deity ordered that they ſhould not remove hin. 
« The twenty-eighth, in the evening, he died.” The: 
particulars are taken almoſt word for word from his diarp. 

There was no ſuſpicion of poiſon at the time of li 
death; but fix years after (we are told), Olympias, vpe 
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ſome information, put a number of people to death, and 
ordered the remains of Iolas, who was juppoſed to have 
dien him the draught, to be dug out of the grave. 
E Thoſe who ſay Ariſtotle adviſed Antipater to ſuch a hor- 


\. a deed, and furniſhed him with the poiſon he fent to Ba- 
'z WE bylon, allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pre- 
ie WE tended to have had the information from king Antigonus. 


wm hey add, that the poiſon was a water of a cold and 
e. WE ccadly quality“, which diſtils from a rock 1n the territory 
e Nonacris ; and that they receive it as they would do fo 
ns many dew-drops, and keep it in an aſs's hoof; its ex- 
d, WE tone coldneſs and acrimony being ſuch, that it makes its 
way through all other veſſels. The generality, however, 
E 10k upon the ſtory of the poiſon as a mere fable; and 
E they have this ſtrong argument intheir favour, that though, 
on account of the diſputes which the great officers were 
engaged in for many days, the body lay unembalmed + in 
E : ſultry place, it had no ſign of any ſuch taint, but con- 
E tinned freſh and clear. | | | 

| Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great at- 
E tention paid her by the Macedonians. Bur being extreme- 
jealous of Statira, ſhe laid a ſnare for her by a forged let- 


„to WF tir, as from Alexander; and having by this means got 
bat ber into her power, ſhe ſacrificed both her and her filter, 
tte and threw their bodies into a well, which ſhe filled up with 
dat. earth. Perdiccas was her accomplice in this murder. In- 
0! WF d:cd, he had now the principal power, which he exer— 
bu: WW ciſed in the name of Aridæus, whom he treated rather as 
red a ſcreen than as a king. 

% Aridzzus was the ſon of Philip, by a courtezan named 
is  Philinna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in un- 
our, Lerſtanding was the conſequence of a diſtemper, in which 
that neither nature nor accident had any ſhare. For it is faid, 
11 to mere was ſomething amiable and great in him when a 
nth, boy; which Olympias perceiving, gave him potions that 
ap, diturbed his brain 1. I: 

ther, 

him. N | 

pete Hence it was called the Sygian Water. Nonacris was a city of 
F Arcadia. | 
lar. F af αetονο. | 45 

f by Portraits of the ſame perſon, taken at different periods of life, 
vpob though they differ greatly from each other, retain a reſemblance upon 


the whole, And ſo it is in general with the characters of men. But 
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JULIUS CASAR. 
WUrV Sylla bad made himſelf maſter of Rome “, 


he endeavoured to bring Cæſar to repudiate Cornelia, 
daughter to Cinna one of the late tyrants; and finding 
he could not effect it either by hopes or fears +, he confi. | 


cated her dowry, Indecd, Cæſar, as a relation to Mari, 


was naturally an enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had mar. 
ned Julia, Cæſar's aunt, and therefore young Marius, the 
fon he had by her, was Cæſar's couſin-german. At firf 
Sylla, amidſt the vaſt number of proſcriptions that en. 
gaged his attention, overlooked this enemy; but Cxfar 
not content with efcaping fo, prefented himſelf to the 


people as a candidate for the prieſthood t, though he wa; 


not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his in. 
fluence againſt him, and he miſcarried. The dictator af. 
terwards thought of having him taken off, and when ſome 
ſaid, there was no need to put ſuch a boy to death, he an- 
ſwered, “ Their ſagacity was ſmall, if they did not, in that 


% boy, ſee many Marius's.“ 


This ſaying being reported to Cæſar, he concealed him. 
ſelf a long time, wandering up and down in the country 


Alexander ſeems to be an exception; for nothing can admit of great- 
er diſſimilarity than that which entered into his diſpoſition at dif- 
ferent times, and in different circumſtances, He was brave and pu- 
ſillanimous, merciful and crue], modeſt and vain, abſtemious and lun. 
urious, rational and ſuperſtitious, polite and overbearing, politic 
and imprudent. Nor were theſe changes caſual or temporary: The 
ſtyle of his character underwent a total revolution, and he paſte 
from virtue to vice in a regular and progreſſive manner, Muit: 
cence and pride were the only characteriſtics that never forſook hin 
if there were any vice of which he was incapable, it was avarice; 
if any virtue, it was humility. 
* Some imagine that the beginning of this Life is loſt; but if they 
look back to the introduction to the life of Alexander, that noten 
will vaniſh. | 
. + Cxfar would not make ſuch a ſacrifice to the dictator as Piſ9 
had done, who, at his command, divorced his wife Aunia, Pom. 
pey, too, for the ſake of Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antiſtia. 
Cæſar had the prieſthood before Sylla was dictator. In the ſeven 
teenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Coſſutia, thove" 
ſhe was of a conſular and opulent family, and married Cornelia, tl! 
daughter of Cinna, by whoſe intereſt, and that of Marius, he wa 
created Flamen Dialis or Prieſt of Jupiter. Sylla, when abſolute 
maſter of Rome, inſiſted on his divorcing Cornelia, and, upon 15 
refuſal, deprived him of that office. Sueten. in Julio. 
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| of the Sabines. Amidſt his movements from houſe to 
houſe he fell ſick, and on that account was forced to be 


carried in a litter. The ſoldiers employed by. Sylla to 


E (arch thoſe parts, and drag the profcribed perſons from 
their retreats, one night fell in with him; but Cornelius, 
| who commanded them, was prevailed on by a bribe of 

two talents to let him go. | 


He then haſtened to ſea, and ſailed to Bithynia, where 


be ſought protection of Nicodemus the king. His ſtay, 
however, with him was not long. He re-embarked, and 
Vas taken, near the Iſle of Pharmacuſa, by pirates, who 
were maſters of that ſea, and blocked up all the paſlages 
with 2 number of galleys and other veſſels. They aſked 
bim only twenty talents for his ranſom. He laughed at 
E their demand, as the conſequence of their not knowing 
him, and promiſed them fifty talents, To raiſe the mo- 
| ney, he deſpatched his people to different cities, and in 
| the mean time remained with only one friend and two at- 
tendants among theſe Cilicians, who conſidered murder as 
E 2 trifle, Cæſar, however, held them in great contempt, 
8 and uſed te fend, whenever he went to fleep, and order 
them to keep ſilence. Thus he lived among them thirty- 
eight days, as if they had been his guards, rather than 
his keepers. Perfectly fearleſs and ſecure, he joined in 
their diverſions, and took his exerciſes among them. He 
| wrote poems and orations, and rehearſed them to theſe 
pirates; and when they expreſſed no admiration, he called 
them dunces and barbarians, Nay, he often threatened 


to crucify them. They were delighted with theſe free- 
doms, which they imputed to his frank and facetious vein. 


| But as ſoon as the money was brought from Miletus, and 


| «pb - : 
ne had recovered his liberty, he manned ſome veſſels in 


the port of Miletus *, in order to attack theſe corſairs. 
He found them ſtill lying at anchor by the iſland, took. 


| molt of them, together with the money, and impriſoned 


them at Pergamus. After which, he applied to Junius, 
who then commanded in Aſia, becauſe to him, as praetor, it 
belonged to pumth them. Junius having an eye upon the. 
money, which was a conſiderable ſum, demurred about 
the matter; and Cæſar, perceiving his intention, returned 
0 Pergamus, and crucified all the priſoners, as he had 


. : | a 
3 Dacier reads Afelos, which was one of the Cyclades, but does 
#0. Mention his authority, | 
| 4 
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often threatened to do at Pharmacuſa, when they took 
him to be in jeſt, . 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline 
Cztar's friends preſſed him to return to Rome, But ft 
he went to Rhodes, to ſtudy under Apollonius, the ſon cf 
Molo *, who taught rhetoric there with great reputation, 
and was a man of irreproachable manners. Cicero 400. 
was one of his ſcholars, Cæſar is ſaid to have had hapyy 
talents from nature for a public ſpeaker, and he did nt 
want an ambition to cultivate them; ſo that undoubted!; 
he was the ſecond orator in Rome; and he might hare 
been the firſt, had he not rather choſen the pre-eminence 
in arms. Thus he never roſe to that pitch of eloquence 
to which his powers would have brought him, being'en- 
Faced in thoſe wars and political intrigues, which at Jaſ 
gained him the empire. Hence it was, that afterwards, 
in bis Aulicato, which he wrote in anſwer to a book cf 
Cicero's, he deſired his readers Not to expect in the 
« performance of a military man the ſtyle of a complete 
* orator, who had beitowed all his tune upon ſuch itu- 
« dies.“ | | 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for 
miſdemeanors in his government, and many cities of 
Greece ſupported the charge by their evidence, Dol. 


* It ſhould be 4pollonius Molo, net Apollonius the ſon of Nobo. 
According to Suetonius, Cæſar had ſtudied under him at Rome be- 
fore this adventure of the pirates. Thus far Dacier; and Ruauld 
and other critics ſay the ſame. Yet Strabo (1, xiv. p. 655, 660, 66. 
tells us, Molo and Apollonius were two different men. He affirms 
that they were both natives of Alabanda, a city of Caria ; that they 
were both ſcholars of Menacles the Alabandian; and that they both 
profeiled the ſame art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither later 
than Apollonius, who on that account, applied to him that of Ho- 
mer, Oy: £92.wy. Cicero ikewiſe ſeems to diſtinguiſh them, calling 
the one Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alabandian, eſpecial'y 
in his firſt book De Oratore, where he introduces M. Antonius ſpeak- 
ing of him thus: © For this one thing I always liked Apollonius tie 
% Alabandian; though he taught for money, he did not ſuffer any 
hom he thought incapable of making a figure as orators, to loc 
e their time and labour with him, but ſent them home, exhorting 
them to apply themſelves to that art, for which they were, in his 
{© opinion, beſt qualified.” 

To ſolve this difficulty, we are willing to ſuppoſe, with Ruauld, 
that there were two Molo's cotemporaries; for the teſtimonies 0! 
Suetonius (in Care, e. 4.) and of Quintilian (7//t:t. I. xii. c. b.) 
that Cæſar and Cicero were pupils to Apollonius Molo, can never 
be over-ruled, | 
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della was acquitted. Cæſar, however, in acknowledg- 
ment of the readineſs Greece had ſhown to lerve him, 
filed her in her proſecution of Publius Antonius for cor- 
ruption. The cauſe was brought before Marcus Lucuilus, 
»tor of Macedonia; and Cæſar pleaded it in ſo power- 
prtor of Macedonia; and Cæfar pleaded it in ſo power 
ful a manner, that the defendant was forced to appeal to 
the tribunes of the people j alleging that he was not upon 
equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. | 
The eloquence he ſhowed at Rome in defending perſons 
impeached, gained him a conſiderable intereſt, and his 
1 . . . ” 
eagaging addreſs and converſation carried the hearts of the 
people. For he had a condeſcenſion not to be expected 
trom ſo young a man. At the ſame time, the freedom 
of his table, and the magnificence of his expence, gradually 
creaſed his power, and brought him iuto the adminiſtra- 
tion. Thoſe who envied him, imagined that his reſources 


would ſoon fail, and therefore, at itrit, made light of his 


popularity, conſiderable as it was. But when it was grown 
to ſuch a height that it was ſcarce polſible to demoliſh it, 
and had a plain tendency to the ruin of the conſtitution, 
they found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings 
of things, however ſmall, are to be neglected ; becauſe 
continuance makes them great; and the very contempt 
they are held in, gives them opportunity to gain that 
ſtrength which cannot be reſiſted. 

Cicero ſeems to be the firft who ſuſpected ſomething 
formidable from the flattering calm of Cæſar's political 
conduct, and ſaw deep and dangerous deſigns under the 
imiles of his benignity. I perceive,” ſaid the orator, 
an inchnation for tyranny in all he projects and exe- 
cutes; but, on the other hand, when I fee him adjuit- 
ing his hair with ſo much exactneſs, and ſcratching his 
head with one finger, I can hardly think that ſuch a 
man can conceive ſo vaſt and fatal a deſign, as the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman commonwealth.” This, how- 
ever, was an obſervation made at a much later period than 


„ 


10 


that we are upon. 4 

The firſt proof he had of the affection of the people, 
was wen he obtained a tribuneſhip in the army before 
kus competitor Caius Popilius. The ſecond was more 
remarkable: It was on occaſion of his pronouncing from 
tie roſtrum the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife 
or Marius, in which he failed not to do juſtice to her 
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Wil virtue. At the ſame time he had the hardineſs to produce 
the images of Marius, which had not been ſcen befor: 
during Sylla's adminiſtration; Marius aud all his adhe. 
rents having been declared enemies to the fate, Upon 
this ſome began to raiſe a clamour againſt Cæſar; but 
they were ſoon ſilenced by the acclamations and plaudits 
| of the people, expreſſing their admiration of his courage 
} in bringing the honours of Marius again to light, after 10 
long a ſuppreſſion, and raiſing them, as it were, from the- 
ſhades below. TE 
1 It had long been the cuſtom in Rome, for the aged 
FB women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young, 
Cæſar firſt broke through it, by pronouncing one for his 
own wife, who died in her prime. This contributed tc 
fix him in the affections of the people: They ſympatbiacd 
with him, and conſidered him as a man of great good- 
nature, and one who had the ſocial duties at heart. : 
After the funeral of his wife, he went out quæſtor imo 
Spain with * Antiſtius Veter the prætor, whom he honour. 
ed all his life after; and when he came to be prætor hin. 
ſelf, he acknowledged the favour by taking Veter's ſon 
1 for his quæſtor. When that commiſſion was expired, lc 
ou took Pompeia to his third wife; having a daughter by lis 
q firſt wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards married to Pompey 
q the Great. us | . 
Many people who obſerved his prodigious expence, 
thought he was purchaſing a ſhort and tranſient honour 
very dear; but, in fact, he was gaining the greateſt things 
he could aſpire to, at a ſmall price. He is ſaid to have 
been a thouſand three hundred talents in debt before he 
got any public employment. When he had the ſuperin- 
tendance of the Appian Road, he laid out a great deal of 
his own money; and when ædile, he not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the 
other diverſions of the theatre, in the proceſſions and pu- 
blic tables, he far outſhone the moſt ambitious that had 
gone before him. "Theſe things attached the people to 
him ſo ſtrongly, that every one ſought for new honouts 
and employments, to recompenſe his generolity. e 
There were two factions in the ſtate; that of Syla, 
which was the ſtrongeſt; and that of Marius, Which was 
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a broken and low condition. Cæſar's ſtudy was to 
-aiſe and revive the latter. In purſuance of which inten- 
tion, when his exhibitions, as ædile, were in the higheſt 
reputation, he cauſed new images of Marius to be pri- 
vately made, together with a repreſentation of his vic 
tories adorned with trophies, and one night placed them 
in the capitol, Next morning theſe figures were ſeen glit- 
tering with gold, of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, and 
bearing inſcriptions which declared them the achievements 
of Marius againſt the Cimbri. The ſpectators were aſto- 
nithed at the boldneſs of the man who erected them; nor 
was it difficult to know who he was. The report ſpread 


with the utmolt rapidity, and the whole city aſſembled to 


ſee them. Some exclaimed, that Cæſar plainly affected 
the tyranny, by openly producing thoſe honours which 
the laws had condemned to darkneſs and oblivion. This, 
they ſaid, was done to make a trial of the people, whom 
he had prepared by his careſſes, whether they would ſuf- 
ter themſelves to be entirely caught by his venal benefac- 
tions, and let him play upon them and make what inno- 
vations he pleaſed, On the other hand, the partizans of 
Marius encouraging each other ran to the capitol in vaſt 
numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. Some of 
them even wept for joy at the fight of Marius's coun- 
tenance. They beſtowed the higheſt encomiums upon 
Ceſar, and declared he was the only relation worthy of 
that great man. | 

The ſenate was aJembled on the occaſion, and Lutatius 
Catulus, a man of the greateſt reputation in Rome, roſe 
and accuſed Cæſar. In his ſpeech againſt him was this 
memorable expreſſion ; + You no longer attack the com- 
“ monwealth by mines, but by open battery.” Cæſar, 
however, defended his cauſe ſo well, that the ſenate gave. 
it for him: And his admirers, {till more elated, deſired 
him to keep up a ſpirit of enterpriſe, for he might gain 
every thing with the conſent of the, people, and eaſily be- 
come the firſt man in Rome. 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions, died Metellus, the principal 
pontiff. The office was ſolicited by Iſauricus and Catulus, 
two of the moſt illuſtrious men in Rome, and of the 
greateſt intereſt in the ſenate. Nevertheleſs, Czſar did 
not gre place to them, but preſented himſelf to the 
people as a candidate. The e and proſpects of 
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the competitors ſeemed almoſt equal, and Catulus, more 
uneaſy than the others under the uncertainty of ſuecch, 
on account of his ſuperior dignity, ſent privately to 
Cæſar, and offered him large ſums, on condition that he 
would deſiſt from his high purſuit, But he anſwered, 
« He would rather borrow ſtill larger ſums to carry his 
« election.” | 
When the day of election came, Cæſar's mother attend. 
ing him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, lie 
embraced her and ſaid, « My dear mother, you will ſe 
«« me this day either chief pontiff or an exile.” There 
never was any thing more ſtrongly conteſted ; the ſuffragcs, 
however, gave it for Cæſar. The ſenate, and others of 
the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at this ſuc- 
ceſs ; they apprehended that he would now puſh the people 
into all manner of licentiouſneſs and mifrule. Therefore, 
Piſo and Catulus blamed Cicero much for ſparing Cæſar, 
when Catihne's conſpiracy gave him an opportunity to 
take him off. Catiline, whoſe intention was not ſo much 
to make alterations in the conſtitution, as entirely to ſub. 
vert it, and throw all into confuſion, upon ſome flight ſu- 
ſpicions appearing againſt him, quitted Rome before the 
whole was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus 
and Cethegus to conduct the conſpiracy within the city. 
Whether Cæſar privately encouraged and ſupported 
them is uncertain. What is univerſally agreed upon, is 
this : The guilt of thoſe two conſpirators clearly appear- 
ing, Cicero, as conſul, took the ſenſe of the ſenators as 
to the puniſhment that ſhould be inflicted upon them; and 
they all gave it for death, till it came to Cæſar's turn, 
who, in a ſtudied ſpeech, repreſented, ** That it ſeemed 
neither agreeable to juſtice, nor to the cuſtoms of their 
country, to put men of their birth and dignity to death, 
without an open trial, except in caſes of extreme necel- 
« ſity. But that they ſhould rather be kept in priſon, in 
* any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, 
« till Catiline was ſubdued ; and then the ſenate might 
* take cognizance of the crimes of each conſpirator in 
« full peace, and at their leiſure,” | 9 
As there appeared ſomething humane in this opinion, 
and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, thoſe who 
gave their voices afterwards, and even many who had 
declared for the other fide of the queſtion, came into it. 
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gut Cato and Catulus carried it for death. Cato, in a 
{:yere ſpeech againſt the opinion of Cæſar, ſcrupled not 
to declare his ſuſpicions of him; and this, with other 
arguments, had ſo much weight, that the two conſpirators 
B wcre delivered to the executioner. Nay, as Cæſar was 
1 going out of the ſenate houſe, ſeveral of the young men, 
ho guarded Cicero's perſon, ran upon him with their 
drawn ſwords 3 but we are told that Curio covered him 
with his gown, and ſo carried him off; and that Cicero 
himſelf, when the young men looked at him for a nod of 
conſent, refuſed it, either out of fear of the people, or 
becauſe be thought the killing him unjuſt and unlawful. 
{f this was true, I know not why Cicero did not mention 
it in the hiſtory of his conſulſhip. He was blamed, how- 
ever, afterwards, for not availing himfelf of ſo good an 
opportunity as he then had, and for being influenced by 
his fears of the people, who were indeed ſtrongly attached 
to Cæſar: For, a few days after, when Cæſar entered the 
ſcuate, and endeavoured to clear himſelf of the ſuſpicions 
de lay under, his defence was received with indignation 
and loud. reproaches; and as they fat longer than uſual, 
the people beſet the houſe, and with violent - outcries 
demanded Cæſar, abſolutely inſiſting on his being diſ- 
wiſſed. BT | 

Cato, therefore, fearing an inſurrection of the indigent 
populace, who were foremoſt in all feditions, and who had 
bed their hopes upon Cæſar, perſuaded the ſenate to 
order a diſtribution of bread-corn among them every month, 
which added five million five hundred thouſand drachmas 
to the yearly expence of the ſtate “. This expedient 
Zertainly obviated the preſent danger, by ſeaſonably re- 
ducing the power of Czſar, who was now pretor elec, 
aud more formidable on that account. San | 

Cæſar's prætorſhip was not productive of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, but that year there happened a diſa- 
grecable event in his own family. There was a young 
patrician, named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and 
diſtinguiſhed eloquence, but at the ſame time one of the 
toremoſt among the vicious and the profligate. This man 
:ntertained a paſſion for Pompeia, Czſar's wife, nor did 
ac diſcountenance it. But the women's apartment was fo. 


But this diſtribution did not 74 12 long, 
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narrowly obſerved, and all the Reps of Pompeia ſo much 


attended to by Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, who was a woman 
of great virtue and prudence, that it was difficult and ha- 
zardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddeſſes the Romans worſhip, there is one 
they call Bonna Dea, the Good Goddeſs, as the Greeks have 
one they cali. Gynecea, the Patroneſs of the Women. The 
Phrygians claim her as the mother of their king Midas ; 
the Romans ſay, ſhe was a Dryad, and wife of Faunus ; 
and the Greeks affure us, ſhe is that mother of Bacchus, 
whoſe name is not to be uttered. For this reaſon, the 


women, when they keep her feſtival, cover their tents with 


vine branches; and, according to the fable, a ſacred dra- 
gon hes at the feet of the goddeſs. No man is allowed to 
be preſent, nor even to he in the houſe, at the celebration 
of her orgies. Many of the ceremomes the women then 
perform by themſelves, are ſaid to be like thoſe in the 
feaſts of Orpheus. 5 5 

When the anniverſary of the feſtival comes, the conſu] 
or prætor (for it is at the houſe of one of them it is kept) 
goes out, and not a male 1s left in it. The wife now hav- 
ing the houſe to herſelf, decorates it in a proper manner; 
the myfteries are performed in the night; and the whole is 


ſpent in muſic and play. Pompeia this year was the direc- 


treſs of the feaſt. Clodius, who was yet a beardleſs youth, 
thought he might paſs in women's apparel] undiſcovered, 
and having taken the garb and inftruments of a female mu- 
ſician, perfectly reſembled one. He found the door open, 
and was ſafely introduced by a maid-ſervant who knew the 
affair. She ran befere to tell Pompeia; and as ſhe ſtayed 
2 conſiderable time, Clodius durſt not remain where ſhe 
left him, but wandering about the great houſe, endeavour— 
ed to avoid the lights. At laſt, Aurelia's woman fell in 
with him, and ſuppoſing ſhe ſpoke to a woman, chal- 
lenged him to play. Upon his refufing it, ſhe drew him 
into the midſt of the room, and aſked him who he was, 
and whence he came? He ſaid, ke waited for Abra, Pom- 
peia's maid ; for that was her name. His voice imme- 


diately detected him: Aurelia's woman ran up to the lights 


and the company, crying out ſhe had found a man in the 


houſe. The thing ſtruck them all with terror and aſto. 
niſhment. Aurelia put a ſtop to the ceremonies, and 


covered up the ſymbols of their myſterious worſhip. She 
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ordered the doors to be made faſt, and with lighted torches 

hunted up and down for the man. At length Clodius was 

found, lurking in the chamber of the maid-ſervant who 

had introduced him. The women knew him, and turned 

him out of the houſe ; after which, they went home im- 

E mediately, though it was yet night, and informed their 

E huſbands of what had happened. 

© Next morning the report of the ſacrilegious attempt 

ſpread through all Rome, and nothing was talked of, but 

that Clodius ought to make ſatisfaction with his life to the 

family he had offended, as well as to the city, and to the 

gods. One the tribunes impeached him of impiety; 

and the principal ſenators ſtrengthened the charge, by ac- 

cauſing him, to his face, of many villanous debaucheries, 

and, among the reſt, of inceſt with his own ſitter, the wife 

of Lucullus. On the other hand, the people exerted 
E themſelves with equal vigour in his defence, and the great 

influence the fear of them had upon his judges, was of 
much ſervice to his cauſe. Cæſar immediately divorced 

Pompeia; yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he 

declared he knew nothing of what was alleged againft 

Clodius. As this declaration appeared ſoinewhat ſtrange; 

the accuſer demanded, why, if that was the caſe, he had 

divorſed his wife? „“ Becaule,” ſaid he, „I Would have the 

* chaſtity of my wife clear even of ſuſpicion.” Some ſay 
Ceſar's evidence was according to his conſcience; others, 
that he gave it to oblige the people, who were ſet upon 
E laving Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodius came off 
dlecar; molt of the judges having confounded “ the letters 


Here it is οννανeνεοε,Ʒas reis ννάẽůai rs yrwpuns., M. Dacier 
would correct; by this, the paſſage in the life of Cicero, which is 
Tas dN o#ynxicumevng Tos Yee. He tranſlates it, la plapart 
tes judges ayant donne leurs avis ſur. pluſieurs affaires en 1 eme tems; „the 
* preatelt part of the judges comprehending other caufes along 
* With this in their ſentence,” But that could not be the caſe; for 
that manner of paſſing ſentence, or rather of paſſing bills, was for- 
bidden by the Lex Cecilia et Didia. Beſides, it would not have an- 
Iwered the purpoſe: Their ſentence would have been equally known. 
A therefore rather chooſe to correct this paſſage by that in the life 
01 Cicero, | 

After the pleadings were finiſhed, the prætor gave each of the 
judges three tablets; one marked with the letter 4, which acquitted; 
another with the letter C, which condemed; and a third with V. Z. 
Non Liguet; * the caſe is not clear. Each judge put into an urn which 
tablet he pleaſed; And as they withdrew to conſult before they did 
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upon the tablets, that they might neither expoſe themſelves 


to the reſentment of the plebeians, if they condemned 
him, nor loſe their credit with the patiicians, if they ace 
quitted him. 

The government of Spain was all otted Cæſar after his 
pretorſhip*. But his circumſtances were ſo indifferent, and 
his creditors fo clamorous and troubleſome when be mak 
preparing for his departure, that he was forced to apply 
to Craſſus, the richeſt man in Rome, who ſtood in need 


Cæſar's warmth and vigour to keep up the balance againſt 


8 
Pompey. Craſſus, therefore, took upon him to anſwer 


the moſt inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for eight 
hundred and thirty talents 3 which procured kim liberty 
to ſet out ſor his province. 

It is ſaid, that when he came to a little town, in paſſing 
the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occalion to 
fay, Can there here be any diſputes for offices, any 
« contentions for precedency, or ſuch envy and ambi- 
* tion as we fee among the great?“ To which 1 55 
anſwered, with great ſeriouſneſs, © I aſſure you, I had 
« rather be the firit man here, than ine ſecond man m 
« Rome.“ 


In like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain, 


he beſtowed ſome leifure hours on reading part of the 


hiſtory of Alcxander, and was ſo much affected with it, 

that he fat penſive a long time, and at laſt burſt out into. 
tears. As his friends were wondering what might be the 
reaſon, he ſaid, « Do you think I have not ſufficient cauſe 
& for concern, "when Alexander, at my age, reigned over ſo. 


it, it was aily © to deface or obſcure any letters upon a the tablets, he- 
cauſe they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objection, Would the pretor. ho was to 
count them, and paſs ſentence according to the majority, admit of 
tablets with letters ſo defaced or obſcured? A corrupt one, indeed, 
might, and interpret them the way he was inclined. But as Plutarch 


does not ſay o eured, but i vnc xufes as, confuſea, poſſibly he only mean 


that the judges, inſtead ot putting tablets all marked with the ſame 
letter, put in ſeveral of each kind, in order to prevent the diſpleaſure 
of che ſenate or the people from fixing upon-any of them in parti- 
cular 

* it was the government of the Farther Spain only that fell to his 
Jot. This province comprehended Luſitania and Bztica ; that is, 
Portugal and Andaluſia, Canfabon ſuppoſed the word exe to have 
tipt out of the text between zm and I&% 2:4 ; but it is not a matter 
of importance enough to alter the text tor it, 
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% many conquered countries, and I have not one glorious 
« achievement to boaſt 2? | 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his 
arrival in Spain he applied to buſineſs with great diligence, 
and having added ten new raiſed cohorts to the twenty he 
received there, he marched againſt the Callæcians * and 
Luſitanians, defeated them, and penetrated to the Ocean, 
reducing nations by the way that had not felt the Roman 
voke. His conduct in peace was not inferior to that in the 
war; he reſtored harmony among the cities, and removed 
the occaſions of quarrel between debtors and creditors ; 
for he ordered that the creditor ſhould have two-thirds of 


the debtor's income, and the debtor the remaining third, 


till the whole was paid. By theſe means he left the pro- 
vince with great reputation, thoug!: he had filled his own 
coffers, and enriched his ſoldiers with booty, who, upon 
one of his victories, ſaluted him Imperator. 

At his return he found himſelf under a troubleſome 


dilemma: Thoſe that ſolicit a triumph being obliged to 
remain without the walls, and ſuch as ſue for the conſul- 
ſhip, to make their perſonal appearance in Rome. As 
theſe were things that he could not reconcile, and his ar- 


rival happened at the time of the election of conſuls, he 


applied to the ſenate for permiſſion to ſand candidate, 


though abſent, and offer his ſervice by his friends. Cato 
frongly oppoſed his requeſt, inſiſting on the prohibition 
by law 3 and when he ſaw numbers influenced by Czfar, 
he attempted to prevent his ſucceſs by gaining time ; with 
which view he ſpun out the debate till it was too late to 


conclude upon any thing that day, Czfar then determined 


to give up the triumph, and ſolicit the conſulſhip. 


As ſoon as he had entered the city, he went to work 


upon an expedient which deceived all the world except 
Cato, It was the reconciling of Pompey and Craſſus, two 
of the moſt powerful men m Rome. By making them 
triends, Cæſar ſecured the intereſt of both to himſelf ; 


and while he icemed to be only doing an office of hu- 


manity, he was undermining the conſtitution. For it was 
not, what moſt people imagine, the diſagreement between 
Ceſar and Pompey that produced the civil wars, but-rather 


* in the text KzAAzixos, Cruſerius renders it Ca/lzcos ; but, ac- 
crdng to Cellarius, be is under a miſtake. | 
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their union, they firſt combined to ruin the authority of 
the ſenate, and when that was effected, they parted to 
purſue each his own deſigns. Cato, who often propheſied 
what would be the conſequence, was then looked upon a; 
a troubleſome and over-buſy. man; afterwards he was 
eſteemed a wiſe, though not a fortunate counſellor, 
Mean time Cæſar walked to the place of election between 
Craſſus and Pompey ; and, under the auſpices of their 
friendſhip, was declared conſul, with diſtinguiſtied honour, 


having Calpurmus Bibulus given him for his colleague. 


He had no ſooner entered upon his office, than he pro. 
poſed laws not ſo ſuitable to a conſul, as to a ſeditious tri. 
bune ; I mean the bills for a diviſion of lands and a diſtri. 
bution of corn, which were entirely calculated to pleaſe 
the plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of the 
ſenate oppoſed them, he was furniſhed with the pretext he 
had long wanted: He proteſted with great warmth, © That 
« they threw him 1ato the arms of the people againſt his 


« «ill, and that the rigorous and diſgraceful oppoſition of 


« the ſenate, laid him under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
te ſecking protection from the commons.” Accordingly 


he did immediately apply to them. 


Craſſus planted himſelf on one ſide of him, and Pompey 
en the other. He demanded of them aloud, „ Whether 


they approved his laws?” and as they anſwered in the 
affirmative, he deſired their aſſiſtance againſt thoſe who 


threatened to oppoſe them with the ſword. They declared 


they would affiſt him; and Pompey added, « Avaint 


* thoſe who come with the ſword, I will bring both {word 


« and buckler.” This exprefſion gave the patricians 
great pain: It appeared not only unworthy of his cha- 
racter, the reſpect the ſenate had for him, and the reve- 


rence due to them, but even deſperate and frantic, The 


people, however, were pleaſed with it. 
Cæſar was willing to avail himſelf till farther of Pom- 
pey's intereſt. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Ser- 


vilius Cæpio, but notwithſtanding that engagement, he 


gave her to Pompey; and told Servilius he ſhould have 


Pompey's daughter, whoſe hand was not properly at li- 
berty, for ſhe was promiſed to Fauſtus the ſon of Sylla.— 
Soon after this, Cæſar married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Piſo, and procured the conſulſhip for Piſo for the year 
enſuing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly againſt thele 
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proceedings, and called both gods and men to witneſs, 
F how unſupportable it was, that the firſt dignities of the 
| Fitate ſhould be proſtituted by marriages, and that this 
I trat ie of women ſhould gain them w hat governments and 
forces they pleaſed. 

; As for Bibulus, Cæſar's colleague, when he found his 
A | oppolition to tacir new laws entir ely unſucceſsful, and that 
A* life, as well as Cato's, was often endangere ed in tlie 
public aſſemblies, he ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe 
. 1 wing the reminder of tie year, 

5 . mne diately after this marriage, Pompey filled the forum 
oh armed men, and got the Jaws enacted which Cæſar 
lad pro þy ied, merely to ingratiate himſelf with the people. 
\t the ſame time the government of Gaul, both on this 
. ind the other hde the Alps, was decreed to Cwxiar for five 


vears; to winch was added Illyricum, with four legions. 


As Cato ſpoke againſt theſe regulations, Cæſar ordered him 
E to be taken into cuſtody, imagining he would appeal to 
che tribunes. But when he {aw him; Foing to priſon with- 
out ſpeaking one word, and obſerved that it not only gave 
the nobility great uneafineſs, but that the people out of 
rererence for Cato's virtue, followed him in melancholy 
# Nan nce, he whiſpered one of the tribunes to take him out 
| 1 liFors' hands. 


% That it was the ſoldiers and naked ſwords that kept the 
6 reſt from aſſembling,” Cæſar ſaid, Why does not fear 
= © keep you at home too?“ Confidius replied, Old age 
* i, my defence; the ſmall remains of my lite deſerve not 
much care or precaution.“ 

The moſt diſgraceful ſtep, EN that Cziar took in 
his whole conſul hip, was the getting Clodius elected tri- 
bune of the people; the ſame who had attempted to dif- 
3 honour his bed, and had profaned the myſterious rites of 
ine Good Goddess. He pitched upon him to ruin Cice- 
10; nor would he ſet our for his government, before he 
3 kad embroiled them, and procured Cicero's baniſhment. 
For hiſtory informs us, that all theſe ent en preceded 


I his wars in Gaul. The wars he conducted there, and the 


any glorious campaigns in which he reduced that country, 


E Very few of the body of ſenators followed Ceſar on this 
Y nin to the houſe. The greateſt part, offended at ſuch 
acts of tyranny, had withdrawn. Conſidius, one of the 
oldeſt ſenators that attended, taking occaſion to obſerve, 
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repreſent him as another man: We begin, as it were, with 
a new life, and have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and a general, we behold him not in 
the leaſt inferior to the greateſt and molt admired com. 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we com- 
pare him with the Fabn, the Scipios, and Metelli, with 
the generals of his own time, or thoſe who flouriſhed a little 
be ore him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with 
Pompey himſelf, whoſe fame in every military excellence 
reached the ſkies, Cæſar's achievements bear away the 
palm. One he ſurpaſſed in the difficulty of the ſcene ot 
action, another in the extent of the countries he ſubdued; 
this, in the number and ſtrength of the enemies he over. 
came, that, in the ſavage manners and treacherous di- 
poſition of the people he humanized ; one, in nulducis 
and clemency to his priſoners, another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops; and all, in the number of battles 
that he won, and enemies that he killed, For in leis than 
ten years war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
aſſault, conquered three hundred nations, and foupht 
pitched battles at different times with three millions of 
men, one million of which he cut in pieces, and made 
another million priſoners. 5 
Such, moreover, was the affection of his ſoldiers, and 
their attachment to his perſon, that they who under other 
commanders were nothing above the common rate of men, 


became invincible where Cæſar's glory was concerned, and 
glory 


met the moſt dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing 
could reſiſt. To give three or four inſtan ces 

Acilius, in a ſea-fight near Marſeilles, after he had 
boarded one of the enemy's ſhips, had his right hand cut 
off with a ſword, yet he ſtill held his buckler in his left, 
and puſhed it in the enemy's faces, till he defeated them, 
and took the veſſel. 


Caſſius Scæva, in the battle of Dyrrachium, after be 


had an eye ſhot out with an arrow, his ſhoulder wounded 


with one javelin, his thigh run throw with another, aud 
had received a hundred and thirty darts upon his ſhield *, 


* Cxfar (Bell. Civ. l. iii.) ſays, this brave ſoldier received two 
hundred and thirty darts upon his ſhield. and adds, that hetrewarded 
his bravery with two hundred thouſand feſterces, and promoted 
him from the eighth rank to the firſt. He likewiſe ordered the 
ſoldiers of that cohort double pay, beſide other military TeWards 
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called out to the enemy, as if he would ſurrender himſelf, 
Upon this, two of them came up to him, and he gave one 
of them ſuch a ſtroke upon the ſhoulder with his {word that 
the arm dropt off; the other he*wounded in the face, and 
made him retire. His comrades then came up to his aſſiſt- 


ance, and he ſaved his life. | 5 
In Britain, ſome of the vanguard happened to be en— 


tangled in a deep moraſs, and were there attacked by the 


enemy, when a private ſoldier, in the fight of Cæſar, 
threw himſelf into the midſt of the aflailants, and after 
prodigious exertions of valour, beat off the barbarians, 
and reſcued the men. After which, the ſoldier with much 
dithculty, partly by ſwimming, partly by wading, paſled 
the morals, but in the paſlage loſt his ſhield. Cæſar, and 
thoſe about him, aſtonithed at the action, ran to meet him 
with acclamations of joy; but the ſoldier, in great diſtreſs, 
threw himſelf at Cæſar's feet, and with tears in his eyes 
begged pardon for the loſs of his ſhield. _ | 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Cæſar's ſhips, 
on board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed 
quæſtor, put the reſt to the ſword, but told the quæſtor, 


« He gave him his life.“ Petronius anſwered : * It is 


not the cuſtom of Cæſar's ſoldiers to take, but to give 
« quarter,” and immediately plunged his ſword in his 
breaſt, 3 | Tn 

This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated 
and cheriſhed, in the firit place, by the generous manner in 
which Cæſar rewarded his troops, and the honours which 


he paid them. For his whole conduc ſhowed, that he did 
not accumulate riches in the courſe of his wars, to miniſter. 
to luxury, or to ſerve any pleaſures of his own, but that he 


laid them up in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained 
by diſttngwſhed valour, and that he confidered himſelf no 
farther rich, than as he was in a condition to do juſtice to 
the merit of his ſoldiers. Another thing that contributed 
% make them invincible, was their ſeeing Cæſar always 
take his ſhare in danger, and never deſire any exemption 
trom labour and fatigue. | 

As for his expoſing his perſon to danger, they were not 
ſurpriſed at it, becauſe they knew his paſſion for glory; 
but they were aſtoniſhed at his patience under teil, fo far 
in all appearance above his bodily powers. For he was 


of a flender make, fair, of a delicate conſtitution, and 
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ſubject to violent headachs and epileptic fits. He had 
the firſt attack of the falling fickneſs at Corduba. He 
did not, however, make theſe diforders a pretence for in- 
dulging himſelf. On the” contrary, he ſought in war a 
remedy for his infirmities, endeavouring to ſtrengthen his 
conſtitution by long marches, by ſimple diet, by ſeldom 
coming under covert. Thus he contended with his diſtem- 
per, and fortified himſelf againſt its attacks. 

When he ſlept it was commonly upon a march, either 
in a chariot or a litter, that reſt might be no kinderan ce to 


buſineſs. In the daytime he viſited the caſtles, cities, 


and fortihed camps, with a ſervant at his ſide, whom he 
employed, on ſuch occaſions, to write for him, and with 
a ſoldier behind, who carried his fword, By theſe means 
he travelied fo faſt, and with fo little interruption, as to 
reach the Rhone in eight days after his firſt ſetting out for 
thoſe parts from Rome. 

He was a good horſeman in his early years, and brought 
that exerciſe to ſuch perfection by practice, that he could 
fit a horſe at full ſpeed with his hands behind him. In this 
expedition he alſo accuſtomed himſelf to dictate letters as 
he rode on horſeback, and found ſufficient employment 


for two ſecretaries at once, or, according to Oppius, for 


more. It is alfo ſaid that Cæſar was the firſt who con- 
trived to communicate his thoughts by letter to his friends, 


who were in the fame city with him, when any urgent at- 


fair required it, and the multitude of buſineſs, or great ex- 
tent of the city, did not admit of an interview. 

Of his indifference with reſpect to diet they give us this 
remarkable proof. Happening to ſup with Valerius Leo, 
a friend of his, at Milan, there was ſweet ointment poured 
upon the aſparagus, inſtead of oil. Cæſar ate of it free! ly 
notwithſtanding, and afterwards rebuked his friends for 
expreſſing their diſlike of it. © It was enough,” ſaid he, 
„to forbear eating, if it was diſagreeable to YOu, He 
«© who finds fault with any ruſticity, is himſelf a ruſtic.” 

One day, as he was upon an excurſion, a violent ſtorm 
forced him to ſeek ſhelter in a poor man's hut, where 
there was only one room, and that ſcarce big enough for « 
man to ſleep in. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he 
ſaid, „ Honours for the great, and neceſſaries for the 
a7 infirm, and immediately gave up the room to Oppius, 
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while himſelf and the reſt of the company flept under a 
ited at the door, | 5 

His firſt expedition in Gaul was againſt the Helvetians 
and the Tigurini; who, after having burnt twelve of 
their own towns and four hundred villages, put themſelves 
under march, in order to penctrate into Italy, through that 
part of Gaul which was ſubject to the Romans, as the 
Cimbri and Teutones would have done before them. Nor 


were theſe new adventurers inferior to the other in courage; 


and in numbers they were equal; being in all three hun- 
dred thouſand, of which a hundred and ninety thouſand 
were fighting men. Cæſar ſent his heutenant, Labienus, 
azaiuit the Tigurini, who routed them near the river 
Arar “. But the Helvetians ſuddenly attacked Cæſar, as he 
wes upon the march to a confederate town t. He gained, 
however, a ſtrong poſt for his troaps, notwithſtanding the 
ſurpriſe; and when he had drawn them up, his horſe was 
brought him. Upon which he faid, © When I have won 
« the battle I ſhall want my horſe for the purſuit ; at pre- 
« ſent let us march, as we are, againit the enemy.“ Ac- 
cordingly he charged them with great vigour on foot . 
It colt him a loug and ſevere. conflict to drive their army 


ont of the field; but he found the greateſt difficulty when 


ie came to their rampart of carriages ; for not only the 
men made a molt obitinate ſtand there, but the very women 


and children fought till they were cut in pieces; inſomuch 
that the battle did not ead before midnight, 

Po this great action he added a {till greater. He col- 
ected the barbarians who had eſcaped out of the battle, 
to the number of an hundred thouſand, and upwards, and 
obliged them to reſettle the country they had relinquiſhed, 
and to rebuild the cities they had burnt. This he did, in 
fear that if the country were left without inhabitants, the 
Germans would paſs the Rhine and ſeize it. | 


* Czfar ſays himſelf, that he left Labienus to guard the works he 
had raiſed from the Lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he 
marched in perſon at the head of three legions, to attack the Ti- 


purint in their paſſage over the Arar, now the Saone, and killed 
great numbers of them. 


F Bibracte, now Autun. ä : 
t He ſent back his horſe, and the reſt followed his cxample. This 
ne did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to ſhow his troops 


that he would take his ſhare in all the danger, Vide Bell, Gail. lib. i. 
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His ſecond war was in defence of the Gauls againft the 
Germans *, though he had before honoured their king 
Arioviſtus with the title of an ally of Rome. They proved 
unſupportable neighbours to thoſe he had ſubdued, and it 
was eaſy to ſee, that inſtead of being ſatisfied with their 
preſent acquiſitions, if opportunity offered, they would 
extend their conqueſts over all Gaul. He found, however, 
his officers, particularly thoſe of the young nobility, afraid 
of this expedition; for they had entered into Cæſar's ſer- 
vice only in hopes of living luxuriouſly, and making their 
fortunes, He therefore called them together, and told 
them, before the whole army, © That they were at liberty 
<< to retire, and needed not hazard their perſons agaiufi 
their inclination, ſince they were ſo unmanly and ſpirit. 
„ leſs, For his part he would march with the tenth 
< legion only againit thoſe barbarians ; for they were nei— 
& ther better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worſe 
« general than Marius.” Upon this the tenth legion de- 
puted ſome of their corps to thank him. The other legions 
laid the whole blame upon their officers, and all followed 
him with great ſpirit and alacrity. After a march of ſe— 
veral days, they encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. Rs 99 

Cæſar's arrival broke the confidence of Arioviſtus. 
Inſtead of expecting that the Romans would come and 
attack him, he had ſuppoſed they would not dare to ſtand 
the Germans, when they went in queſt of them. He was 


much ſurpriſed, therefore, at this bold attempt of Cæſar, 


and, what was worſe, he ſaw his own troops were diſ- 
heartened. They were diſpirited ſtill more by the prophe- 
cies of their matrons who had the care of divining, and 
uſed to do 1t by the eddies of rivers, the windings, th? 
murmurs, or other noiſe made by the ſtream. On this oc- 
caſion they charged the army not to give battle before the 
new moon appeared. EY 

Czſar having got information of theſe matters, and 


ſeeing the Germans lie cloſe in their camp, thought it 


* The Zdui implored his protection againſt Arioviſtus, king cf 


the Germans, who, taking advantage of the differences which had 
long ſubſiſted between them and the Arverni, had joincd the latter, 


made himſelf maſter of great part of the country of the Sequani, and 
obliged the Ædui to give him their children as hoſtages, The Adv 
were the people of Autun; the Arverni of Auvergne; and the Sc- 
q uani of Frenche Comte. Cæſ. Bell. Gall, lib. i. 


3 


petter to engage them while thus dejected, than to ſit ſtill 
and wait their tune. For this reaſon he attacked their in- 
trenchments and the hills upon which they were poſted; 
which provoked them to ſuch a degree, that they deſcended 
in great fury to the plain. They fought, and were entirely 
routed, Cœſar purſued them to the Rhine, which was 
three hundred furlongs from the field of battle “, covering 
all the way with dead bodies and ſpoils. Arioviſtus reached 


the river time enough to get over with a few troops. The 


number of killed is faid to have amounted to eighty thou- 
ſand. ö 

\fter he had thus terminated the war, he left his army 
in winter-quarters in the country of the Sequani, and 
repaired to Gaul, on this fide the Po, which was part of 


Ris province, in order to have an eye upon the tranſac- 


tous in Rome. For the river Rubicon parts the reſt of 
Italy from Citalpine Gaul. During his ſtay there, he 
carried on a variety of ſtate intrigues. Great numbers 


came from Rome to pay their reſpects to him, and he ſent 


them all away ſatisfied; ſome laden with preſents, and 
others happy in hope. In the ſame manner throughout all 
his wars, without Pompey's obſerving it, he was con- 
quering his enemies by the arms of the Roman citizens, 
and gaining the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As foon as he had intelligence that the Belgæ, who 
vere the moſt powerful people in Gaul, and whoſe terri- 
| tories made up a third part of the whole country, had 
| rcvoited and aſſembled a great army, he marched to that 


quarter with incredible expedition. He found them ra- 


vaging the lands of thoſe Gauls who were allies of Rome, 
azicated the main body, which made but a feeble reſiſt- 
ance, and killed ſuch numbers, that lakes and rivers were 
iilled with the dead, and bridges were formed of their 
bodies. Such of the inſurgents as dwelt upon the ſea- 
coalt, ſurrendered without oppoſition. © | 

From thence he led his army againſt the Nervii , who 
ie among thick woods. After they had ſecured their 
tamilies aud moſt valuable goods, in the bet manner they 
could, in the heart of a large foreit, at a great diſtance 
irom the enemy, they marched, to the number of ſixty 


* Ceſar ſays, it was only five miles from the ſield of battle; there- 
fore, inſtead of rpiæ ul, we ſhould read Tiogapaxorre. | 
1 Their country is now called Hainault and Cambreſis. 
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thouſand, and fell upon Cæſar, as he was fortify! ing hi; 
camp, as had not the leait notion of ſuch an 3 


"They firft routed his cavalry, and then ſurrounded t1, 
twelfth and ſeventh iepions, and killed all the ofticer;, 


Had not Cæſar ſnatched a buckler from one of his oy 
men, forced bis way through the combatants before h. im, 
and ruſhed upon the barbarians; or had not the tenth 


legion ur, ſeeing his danger, run from the heights where 


they were potted, and mowed down the enemy's ran}, 
in all probability not one Roman would have ſurvived 
the battle. But though encouraged by this bold ad of 
Cæſar, they tought with a ſpirit abcive their itrength, 
they were not able to make the Nervii turn their backs 
Thoſe brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces upon the ſpot. It is ſaid that out of ſixty 
thouſand not above five hundred were faved, and out of 
four hundred Nervian ſenators not above three, 

Upon the. news of this great victory, the ſenate of 
Rome decreed that facrifices ſhould be offered, and all 


manner of {:{tivities kept up, for fifteen days ede, 


which was a longer term of rejoicing than had ever been 


known before. Indeed, the danger appeared very grezt, 


on account of fo many nations riling at once; and as 


* As this attack was unexpected, Oele had, in a manner, every 
thing to do at the fame inſtant The banner was to be erected, the | 
charge Tounded, the foldiers at a diſtance recalled, the army drawn 
up, and the ſignal given. In this ſurpriſc be ran from place to place 
exhorting his men to remember their former valour and hav! 10 r 
drawn them up in the beſt manner he could, cauſed the ſignal to he 
given, The legionaries made a vigorous reſiſtance; but as the enemy 


ſeemed determined either to CONQUET Or die, che ſucceſs w as dit- 
ferent in different places. In the left wing the ninth and the tenth 


legions did wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. In another -plh:ce the eich: 
and eleveuth legions repulſed the Vermandui, and drove them be- 
fore them. But in the right wing the ſe venth and byolith. egions 
ſuffered extremely. They were entirely ſurrounded by the Nerv:!, 
all the centurions of the fourth cohort being flain, 299 moſt of * the 
other officers wounded. In this extremity, Cefar fratched à biick- 
ler from one of the private men, put himſelf at the head of his 
broken wing, aud being joined by the two legions which he had 
left to guard the baggage, fell upon the Nervii, already fatigucs, 
with freſh vigour, and made a dreadful havock of them. 

+ In the original it is the twelfth ; but it appears from the ſecond 
book of Cæſar's Commentaries, that we ſhould read here Jn 
not desk. Indeed the Paris manuſcript has Frvaros. 
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Cæſar was the man who ſurmounted it, the affection the 

eople had for him, made the rejoicing more brilliant. After 
he had ſettled the affairs of Gaul, on the other fide the 
Alps, he croſſed them again, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain his intereſt in Rome; where the can- 
didates for the great offices of ſtate were ſupplied with 
money out of his funds, to corrupt the people, and after 
they had carried their election, did every thing to extend 
his power. Nay, the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſonages 
went to pay their court to him at Lucca, among whom 
were Pompey, Craſſus, Appius, governor of Sardinia, 
and Nepos, proconſul in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty lictors attending their maſters, and 
above two hundred ſenators honoured him with their aſſi- 
duities. After they had fixed upon a plan of buſineſs, 
they parted. Pompey and Craſſus were to be conſuls the 
year enſuing, and to get Czlar's government prolonged 
for five years more, with ſupplies out of the treaſury for 


his occaſions, The laſt particular appeared extremely ab- 


ſurd to all men of ſenſe. They who received ſo much of 


Cæſar's money, perſuaded the ſenate to give hin money, 


as if he was in want of it; or rather, they inſiſted it 
ſhould be done, and every honeſt man fighed inwardly 
while he ſuffered the decree to paſs. Cato, indeed, was 
abſent, having been ſent with a commiſſion to Cyprus, on 


purpoſe that he might be out of the way. But Favomus, 


| who trod in Cato's ſteps, vigorouſly oppoſed thoſe mea- 
| ſures; and when he found that his oppoſition availed 
nothing, he left the houſe, and applied to the pcople, ex- 
claiming againſt ſuch pernicious counſels, No one, how- 
| ever, attended to him ; ſome being overawed by Pompey 
and Crafſus, and others influenced by regard for Cæſar, in 
whoſe ſmile alone they lived, and all their hopes flouriſhed. 
Cæſar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another 
furious war lighted up in the country; the Uſipetes and 
the Teuchteri“, two great German nations, having croſſed 


* The people of the March and of Weſtphalia, and thoſe of | 


Munſter and Cleves. | he. 
his war happened under the conſulſhip of Craſſus and Pompey, 


which was in the year of Rome 693. But there were ſeveral inter- 
mediate tranſactions of great importance, which Plutarch has omit. 
ted, viz, The reduction of the Advatici by Ceſar ; of ſeven other 
ions by P. Craſſus, the ſen of the triumvir; offers of ſubmiſſion 
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place, and at the ſame time ſo rough and rapid, that it 
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the Rhine to make conqueſts, The account of the affair 
with them we ſhall take from Cæſar's own Commentarieg*, 
Theſe barbarians ſent deputies to him to propoſe a ſuſpen. 
fion of arms, which was granted them. Nevertheless, 
they attacked him as he was making an excurſion. With 


only eight hundred horſe, however, who were not pre. 


pared for an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which 
conſiſted of five thouſand, Next day they ſent other de. 
puties to apologize for what had happened, but without 


_ any other intention than that of deceiving him again, 


Theſe agents of theirs he detained, and marched imme. 
diately againſt them; thinking it abſurd ta ſtand upon 
honour with ſuch perfidious men, who had not ſcrupled 
to violate the truce, Yet Canuſius writes, that when the 
ſenate were voting a public thankſgiving and proceſſions 
on account of the victory, Cato propoſed that Cæſar ſhould 
be delivered up to the barbarians, to expiate that breach 
of faith, and make the divine vengeance fall upon its au- 
thor, rather than upon Rome. | 5 
Of the barbarians that had paſſed the Rhine, there were 
four hundred thouſand killed. The few who eſcaped, 
repaſſed the river, and were ſheltered by a people of Ger. 
many, called Sicambri. Cæſar laid hold on this pretence 
againſt that people, but his true motive was an avidity of 
fame, to be the firſt Roman that ever croſſed the Rhine in 
an hoſtile manner. In purſuance of his deſign, he threw 
a bridge over it, though it was remarkably wide m that 


carried down with 1t trunks of trees, and other timber, 
which much ſhocked and weakened the pillars of his bridge, 
But he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of the 
river above the bridge, both to reſiſt the impreſſion ot 
ſuch bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. By theſe 
means he exhibited a ſpectacle aſtoniſhing to thought, ſo 
immenſe a bridge finiſhed in ten days. His army paſſed 
over it without oppoſition, the Suevi and the Sicambr, 
the moſt warlike nations in Germany, having retired into 


from ſeveral nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt upon Galba in 
his winter quarters at Octodurus, and his brave defence and victot; 
the ſevere chaſtiſement of the Veneti, who had revolted; and the 
complete reduction of Aquitaine. Theſe particulars are contained 
in part of the ſecond and the whole third book of the War in Gaul 
* Ruauld juſtly obſerves, that Plutarch ſhould not have called the 


Commentaries edis, as he does here, but 56Townuare, as uſual. 


che heart of their foreſts, and concealed themſelves in ca- 


vities overhung with wood. He laid waſte the enemy's 
country with fire, and confirmed the betrer diſpoſed Ger- 
mans in the intereſt of Rome “; after which he returned 
into Gaul, having ſpent no more than eighteen days in 
Germany. | | | | | 

But his-expedition into Britain diſcovered the moſt da- 
ring ſpirit of enterpriſe, For he was the firſt who en- 
tered the Weſtern Ocean with a fleet, and embarking his 
troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an iſland whoſe 
very exiſtence was doubted. Some writers had repreſented 
it ſo incredibly large, that others conteſted its being, and 
conſidered both the name and the thing as a fiction. Yet 
Cæſar attempted to conquer it, and to extend the Roman 
empire beyond the bounds of the habitable world. He 
ſailed thither twice from the oppoſite coalt in Gaul, and 
fought many battles, by which the Britons ſuffered more 
than the Romans gained; for there was nothing worth 
taking from a people who were ſo poor, and lived in fo 
much wretchedneſs f. He did not, however, terminate 
the war in the manner he could have wiſhed : he only re- 
ceived hoſtages of the king, and appointed the tribute the 
land was to pay, and then returned to Gaul. | 

There he received letters, which were going to be ſent 
over to him, and by which his friends in Rome informed 
him that his daughter, the wife of Pompey, had lately 
died in childbed. This was a great affliction both to 
Pompey and Cæſar. Their friends, too, were very ſenſibly 
concerned to ſee that alliance diſſolved which kept up the 
peace and harmony of the ſtate, otherwiſe in a very unſet- 
ted condition. For the child ſurvived the mother only a 
few days. The people took the body of Julia, and car- 
ried it, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the tribunes, 
to the Campus Martius, where it was interred. 

As Cæſar's army was now very large r, he was forced 
to divide it for the convenience of winter-quarters; after 


* The Ubu, the people of Cologne. + 

7 It does not appear that there was much corn in Britain in Cæ- 
far's time; for the inhabitants, he ſays, lived chiefly on milk and 
geſn. Lacke et carne vivunt. | 


t This army conſiſted of eight legions; and as there was almoſt 


a famine in the country, the conſequence of exceſſive drought, Cæ- 
lar was obliged to ſeparate his troops for their better ſubſiſtence. 
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which he took the road to Italy, according to cuſtom. But 


he had not been long gone, before the Gauls riſing again, 


traverſed the country with conſiderable armies, fell upon 


the Roman quarters with great fury, and inſulted their in. 
trenchments. The moſt numerous and the ſtrongeſt body 
of the inſurgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked 
Cotta and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with 


their whole party. After which, he went and beſieged the 


legion under the command of Q. Cicero, with fixty thou- 
ſand men; and though the ſpirit of thoſe brave Romans 
made a reſiſtance above their ſtrength, they were very 


near being taken, for they were all wounded, 


Cæſar, who was at a great diſtance, at laſt getting in. 
telligence of their danger, returned with all expedition; 
and having collected a body of men, which did not ex- 
ceed ſeven thouſand, haſtened to the relief of Cicero. The 
Gauls, who were not ignorant of his motions, raiſed 
the ſiege, and went to meet him; for they deſpiſed the 


 imalineſs of his force, and were confident of victory. 
C ſar, to deceive them, made a feint as if he fled, till he 


came to a place convenient for a {mall army to engage a 
great one, and there he fortified his camp. He gave his 
men ſtri& orders not to fight, but to throw up a ſtrong 
rampart, and to barricade their gates in the ſecureſt man- 
ner; contriving by all theſe manœuvres to increaſe the 
enemy's contempt of him. It ſucceeded as he wiſhed; 
the Gauls came up with great inſolence and diſorder to 
attack his trenches. Then Cæſar making a ſudden fally, 
defeated and deſtroyed the greateſt part of them. This 
ſucceſs laid the ſpirit of revolt in thoſe parts; and for far- 
ther ſecurity he remained all the winter in Gaul, viſiting 
all the quarters, and Keeping a ſharp eye upon every mo- 
tion towards war. Beſides, he received a reinforcement 


of three legions in the room of thoſe, he had loſt ; two of 
which were lent him by Pompey, and one lately raiſed in 


Ciſalpine Gaul. | 5 
After this *, the ſeeds of hoſtilities, which had long 
beſore been privately ſcattered in the more diſtant parts of 


He was therefore under the neceſſity of fixing the quarters at ſuch 
a diſtance, which would otherwiſe have been impolitic. He tells us, 
(lib. v.) that all the legions except one, which was in a quiet coun- 
try, were poſted within the compaſs of a hundred miles. 
Plutarch paſſes over the whole ſixth book of Cæſar's Commentz- 


ries, as he had done the third. Many conſiderable events happened 
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the country, by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, 
| ſhot up into one of the greateſt and moſt dangerous wars 
that was ever ſeen in Gaul; whether we conſider the num- 
| her of troops and ſtore of arms, the treaſures amaſſed for 
the war, or the ſtrength of the towns and faſtneſſes they 
occupied. Beſides, it was then the moſt ſevere ſeaſon of 
the year ; the rivers were covered with ice, the foreſts with 
E fnow, and the fields overflowed in ſuch a manner that they | 
booked like ſo many ponds; the roads lay concealed in | 
E ſnow, or in floods difembogued by the lakes and rivers, 
So that it ſeemed impoſſible for Cæſar to march, or to pur- 
ſue any other operations againſt them. 
Many nations had entered into the league; the principal of 
of which were the Arverni* and Carnutes T. The chief [4 
direction of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whoſe | 
| father the Gauls had put to death, for attempting at 4 
monarchy. Vercingetorix having divided his forces into | 
ſeveral parts, and given them in charge to his lieutenants, _ 4 
had the country at command as far as the Arar. His in- 
tention was to raiſe all Gaul againſt Cæſar, now when his 
enemies were riſing againſt him at Rome. But had he 
ſtayed a little longer till Cæſar was actually engaged in the 
civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have been leſs VE 
dreadful to Italy now, than thoſe of the Cimbri were for- 9 
merly. e | | 
Cæſar, who knew perfectly how to avail himſelf of every 
advantage in war, particularly of time, was no ſooner 43 
informed of this great defection, than he ſet. out to chaſtiſe þ 
its authors; and by the ſwiftneſs of his march, in ſpite ot 
all the difficulties of a ſevere winter, he ſhowed the bar- 
| darians that his troops could neither be conquered nor re- 1 
ſiſted. For where a courier could ſcarce have been ſup- it 
| poled to come in many days, Cæſar was ſeen with his 1 
whole army, ravaging the country, deſtroying the caſtles, al 
ſtorming the cities, and receiving the ſubmiſſion of ſuch as FI 
| repented, Thus he went on, till the Ædui 4 alſo revolted, 
who had ſtyled themſelves brothers to the Romans, and had 


| between the victory laſt mentioned, and the affair with Vercinge- 
01x; ſuch as the defeat of the Treviri, Cæſar's ſecond paſſage over 
the Rhine, and the purſuit of Ambiorix. 


The people of Auvergne, particularly thoſe of Clermont and St. N ! 
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it out to him afterwards, but he only laughed; and when 


there was to defend it. During the ſiege he found him- 


- endeavoured to ſupply that defect, by reading, with M. Dacte: 
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been treated with particular regard. Their joining the 
inſurgents ſpread uneaſineſs and diſmay through Czfar'; 
army. He, therefore, decamped in all haſte, and traverſed 
the country of the Lingones “, in order to come into that 
of the Sequani f, who were faſt friends, and nearer to Italy 


than the reſt of the Gauls. 


The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 
and ſurrounded him, Cæſar, without being in the lea} 
diſconcerted, ſuſtained the conflict, and after a long and 
bloody action, in which the Germans were particularly 
{ſerviceable to him, gave them a total defeat T. But hz 
ſcems to have received ſome check at firſt, for the Arvern; 
ſtill ſhow a {word ſuſpended in one of their temples, which WE 
they declare was taken from Cæſar. His friends pointed 


they were for having it taken down, he would not ſuffer it, 
becauſe he conſidered it as a thing conſecrated to the gods, 

Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped out of the battle, retired into 
Alcha || with their king. Cæſar immediately inveſted 
the town, though it appeared impregnable, as well on ac- 
count of the height of the walls, as the number of troops 


ſelf expoſed to a danger from without, which makes ima. 
gination giddy to think on, All the braveſt men in Gaul 
aſſembled from every quarter, and came armed to the relief 
of the place, to the number of three hundred thouſand; 
and there were not leſs than ſeventy thouſand combatants 
within the walls. Thus ſhut up between two armies, he 
was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, the inte- 
rior one againſt the town, and that without againſt the 
troops that came to its ſuccour ; for, could the two armics 
have joined, he had been abſolutely loſt. This dangerous 
action at Aleſia contributed to Cæſar's renown on many ac- 
counts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous courage 
and greater generalſhip, than on any other occafion, But 
what ſeems very aſtoniſhing, is, that he could engage and 
conquer ſo many myriads without, and keep the action 3 


* The diſtrict of Langres. 
+ The diſtrict of Beſangon. | 
1 This paſſage in the original is corrupt or defective. We bare 


Tiguaveis, inſtead of axxo; Which is agreeable to Cæſar's own it 
count of the battle, in the ſeventh book of his Commentar:cs. 
|| Cxfar calls it Alexia, now Aliſe, near Flavigny. | 
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ſecret to the troops in the town “*. It is ſtill more wonder- 
ful that the Romans, who were left before the walls, 
hould not know it, till the victory was announced by the 


cries of the men in Aleſia and the lamentations of the wo- 


men, who ſaw the Romans on each fide of the town bring- 
ing to their camp a number of ſhields adorned with gold 
and filver, helmets. tained with blood, drinking veſſels, 
and tents of the Gauliſh faſhion. Thus did this vaſt mul- 


titude vaniſh and diſappear like a phantom, or a dream, 


the greateſt part being killed on the ſpot. 

The beſieged, after having given both themſelves and 
Cæſar much trouble, at laſt e. Their general, 
Vercingetorix, armed himſelf and equipped his horle in 
the molt magnificent manner, and then ſallied out at the 
gate. After he had taken ſome circuits about Cæſar as he 
ſat upon the tribunal, he diſmounted, put off his armour, 
and placed himſelf at Cæſar's feet, where he remained in 


profound filence, till Cæſar ordered a guard to take him 


away, and keep him for his triumph. 25 N 
Cæſar had been ſome time reſolved to ruin Pompey, and 


Pompey to deſtroy Cæſar. For Craſſus who alone could 


have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian 
war, there remained nothing for Cæſar to do, to make 
himſelf the greateſt of mankind, but to annihilate him that 
was ſo; nor for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the 
man he feared. It is true, it was no long time that Pom- 
pey had entertained any fear of him; he had rather 


looked upon him with contempt, imagining he could as 


eaſily pull him down as he had ſet him up: Whereas Cæ- 
ſar, from the firſt, deſigning to ruin his rivals, had re- 
tired at a diſtance, like a champion, for exerciſe. By long 
ſervice and great achievements in the wars of Gaul, he 
had ſo improved his army, and his' own reputation too, 
that he was conſidered as on a footing with Pompey ; and 
he found pretences for carrying. his enterpriſe into execu- 
tion, in the times of the miſgovernment at Rome. Theſe 
were partly furniſhed by Pompey himſelf: and indeed all 
ranks of men were ſo corrupted, that tables were publicly 


ſet out, upon which the candidates for offices were pro- 


feſſedly ready to pay the people the price of their votes; 
and the people came not only to give their voices for the 
man who had bought them, but with all manner of offen- 


* Ceſar ſays, that thoſe in the town had a diſtin view of the 
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Bve weapons to fight for him. Hence it often happened, 
that they did not part without polluting the tribun; 
with blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual ſcene 
of anarchy, In this diſmal fituation of things, in theſe 
ſtorms of epidemic madneſs, wiſe men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worſe than monarchy, 


Nay, there were many who ſcrupled not to declare pub. 
licly, that monarchy was the only cure for the deſperate 
diſorders of the flate, and that the phyſician ought to be 


pitched upon, who would apply that remedy with the 
gentleſt hand; by which they hinted at Pompey. 
Pompey, m all his diſcourle, pretended to decline the 
honour of a dictatorſhip, though at the ſame time every 
ſtep he took was directed that way. Cato, underſtanding 
his drift, perſuaded the ſenate to declare him ſole conſul; 
that, ſatisfied with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to 


law, he might not adopt any violent meaſures to make 


himſelf dictator. The ſenate not only agreed to this, 
but continued to him his governments of Spain and Africa, 
the adminiſtration of which he commutted to his lieu- 
tenants ; keeping armies there, for whoſe maintenance he 
was allowed a thouſand talents a-year out of the public 
treaſury. | 35 ant 
Upon this, Cæſar applied, by his friends, for another 
conſulſhip, and for the continuance of his commiſſion in 
Gaul, anſwerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey was at 
firſt filent, Marcellus and Lentulus, who hated Cæſar on 
other accounts, oppoſed it with great violence, omitting 
nothing, whether right or wrong, that might reflect dil- 
honour upon him. For they disiranchifed the inhabitants 
of Novocomum in Gaul, which had lately been erected 
into a colony by Czfar; and Marcellus then conſul, 
cauſed one of their ſenators, who was come with ſome 
complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, and telling 
him, „The marks on his back were ſo many additional 
4 proofs that he was not a Roman citizen,” bade him go 
ſhow them to Czfar. fy = 
But, after the conſulſhip of Marcellus, Cæſar opened 
the treaſures he had amaſſed in Gaul, to all that were con. 
cerned in the adminiſtration, and fatisfied their utmof 
withes ; he paid off the vaſt debts of Curio the tribune; 
he preſented the conſul Paulus with fifteen hundred talents, 
which he employed in building the celebrated public hal 
near the forum, in the place where that of Fulyius had 
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food, Pompey now alarmed at the increaſe of Cæſar's 
faction, openly exerted his own intereſt, and that of his 
friends, to procure an order for a ſucceſſor to Cæſar in 
Gaul. He alſo ſent to. demand the troops he had lent 
him for lis wars in that country, and Cæſar returned 
them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas 
to each man. 1 | | 
E Thoſe who conducted theſe troops back, ſpread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair 
with reſpe& to Cæſar, and which ruined Pompey with 
E vain hopes. They afferted that Pompey had the hearts 
of all Cæſar's army, and that if envy and a corrupt ad- 
E miniſtration hindered him from gaining what he deſired at 
E Rome, the forces in Gaul were at his ſervice, and would 
declare for him immediately upon their entering Italy; 
ſo obnoxious was Czlar become, by hurrying them per- 
petually from one expedition to another, and by the ſuſ- 
| picions they had of his aiming at abſolute power. 

Pompey was ſo much elated with theſe aſſurances, that 
he neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, 
and oppoſed his enemy only with ſpeeches and decrees, 
which Cæſar made no account of, Nay, we are told, 
that a centurion whom Cæſar had feat to Rome, waitin 
at the door of the ſenate houſe for the reſult of the deli- 
berations, and being informed that the ſenate would not 
give Cæſar a longer term in his commiſhon, laid his hand 
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E upon his ſword, and ſaid, But this ſhall give it.“ iq 
Indeed, Cæſar's requiſitions had a great appearance of 4 
juſtice and honour. He propoſed to lay down his arms, on 4 
condition Pompey would do the ſame, and that they ſhould 1 Þ} 
both, as private citizens, leave it to their country to re- bi 
ward their ſervices. For to deprive him of his commiſſion 40 
and troops, and continue Pompey!s was to give abſolute i p 
power to the one, to which the other was unjuſtly ac- my 
g cuſcd of aſpiring. Curio, who made theſe propoſitions to 41 
che people in behalf of Cæſar, was received with the loud- 4 
et plaudits; and there were ſome who even threw chaplets {| 
of flowers upon him, as they would upon a champion vic- If 
torious in the ring. e wil: 
| Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced 'Þ 
a letter from Cæſar to the ſame purport, and cauſed it 1 
do be read, notwithſtanding the oppoſition, it met with ; I 
from the conſuls . Hereupon, Scipio, Pompey's father- - 13K 
laſtcad of d. ray vraray, ſome MSS., 57 us B r ur r. (Ii 
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in- law, propoſed in the ſenate, that if Cæſar did not lay 


down his arms by ſuch a day, he ſhould be declared an 
enemy to the ſtate; and the conſuls putting it to the 
queſtion, © Whether Pompey ſhould diſmiſs his forces!“ 
and again, “ Whether Cæſar ſhould diſband his?“ few of 
the members were for the firſt, and almoſt all for the ſe. 
cond *, After which Antony put the queſtion, © Whe. 
ther both ſhould lay down their commiſſions?“ and all 
with one voice anſwered in the affirmative. But the vio. 
lent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the conſul Len- 
tulus, who cried out, that Not decrees but arms ſhould 
be employed againſt a public robber, made the ſenate 
break up; and on account of the unhappy diſſenſion, al! 
ranks of people put on black, as in a time of public mourn. 
3 . 

hy after this, other letters arrived from Cæſar with 
more moderate propoſals. He offered to abandon all the 
reſt, provided they would continne to him the government 
of Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with two legions, till he 
could apply for a ſecond conſulſhip. And Cicero, who 
was lately returned from Cilicia, and very defirous of 
effecting a reconciliation, uſed all poſſible means to ſoften 
Pompey. Pompey agreed to all but the article of the two 
legions z and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate the mat- 
ter, by perſuading Cæſar's friends to be ſatisfied with the 
two provinces. and fix thouſand ſoldiers only. Pompey 


was on the point of accepting the compromiſe, when Len- 


tulus the conſul rejecting it with diſdain, treated Antony 
and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out of 
the ſenate houſe. Thus he furmſhed Cæſar with the molt 
plauſible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make 
uſe of it to exaſperate his troops, by ſhowing them per- 
ſons of diſtinction, and magiſtrates, obliged to fly in hired 
carriages, and in the habit of ſlaves ; for their fears had 
made them leave Rome in that diſguiſe. | | 

Cæſar had not then with him above three hundred horſe 
and five thouſand foot. The reſt of his forces were lett 
on the other ſide of the Alps, and he had ſent them orders 
to join him. But he ſaw the beginning of his enterpriſe, 


* Dio ſays, there was not a man for the firſt queſtion, whereas 
the whole houſe was for the ſecond, except Cælius and Curio. Nor 
as this to be wondered at; Pompey was then at the gates of Roms 
with his army. | | | 

+ Caffius Longinus went with them in the fame diſguiſe, 


* 
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and the attack he meditated did not require any great 
numbers: His enemies were rather to be ſtruck with 
conſternation by the boldneſs and expedition with which 
he began his operations; for an unexpected movement 
would be more likely to make an impreſſion upon them 
then, than great preparations afterwards. He, therefore, 
ordered his lieutenants and: other officers to take their 
{words without any other armour, and make themſelves 
maſters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to take 
all poſſible care that no blood ſhould be ſhed or diſturbance 
raited, Hortenſius was at the head of this party. As for 
himſelf, he ſpent the day at a publie ſhow of gladiators ; 
and a little before evening bathed, and then went into the 
apartment where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark he left the company, after having deſired 
them to make merry till tus return, which they would not: 


have long to wait for. To ſome of his friends he had 


given previous notice to follow him, not altogether, but 


by different ways. Then taking a hired carriage, he ſet 
out a different way from that which led to Ariminum, and 


turaed into that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which: 
divides Cifalpine Gaul from the reſt of Italy, his reflec- 
tions became more intereſting in proportion as the danger 
drew near. Staggered by the greatnels of his attempt, 
lie ſtopped, to weigh with himſelf its inconveniences ; 
and, as he ſtood revolving in ſilence the arguments on 
both ſides, he many times changed his opinion. After 
which he dehberated upon it with ſuch of his friends as 
were by, among whom was Aſinius Pollio; enumerating 
the calamities which the paſſage of that river would brin 
upon the world, and the reflections that might be made 
upon it by poſterity. At laſt, upon ſome ſudden impulſe, 
bidding adieu to his reaſonings, and plunging into the 


abyſs of futurity; in the words of thoſe who emhark in 


doubtful and arduous enterpriſes, he cried out, * The 
die is caſt!” and immediately paſſed the river. He 
travelled fo faſt the Teſt of the way, that he reached Ari- 
minum before daylight, and took it. It is ſaid, that the 
preceding night he had a moſt abominable dream; he 
thought he lay with his mother. | 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened 
wide its gates both by ſea and land, and Cæſar, by going 
beyond the bounds of his province, * infringed the 
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laws of his country; not individuals were ſeen, as on other 
occaſions, wandering in diſtraction about Italy, but whole 
cities broken up, and ſeeking refuge by flight. Moſt of 
the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, and it was ſo filled 
with the haſty conflux of the circling people, that amidit 
the violent agitation it would hardly either obey the magj. 
rate, or liſten to the voice of reaſon, but was in the ut. 
moſt danger of falling by its own violence. For the whole 
was a prey to contrary paſſions, and the moſt violent con- 
vulſions: Thoſe who favoured theſe diſorders were not a. 
tisfied with enjoying them 1n private, but reproached the 
other party, amidſt their fears and ſorrows, and inſulted 
them with menaces of what was to come ; which 15 the ne. 
ceſſary conſequence of ſuch troubles in a great city. 
Pompey himſelf, who was already confounded at tlie 
turn things had taken, was {till more diſturbed by a va- 
riety of cenſures on his conduct. Some ſaid, he juſtl/ 
ſuffered for exalting Cæſar againſt himſelf and his country; 
others, for permitting Lentulus to overrule him, when 
Cæſar departed from his firſt demands, and offered equi- 
table terms of peace. Favonius went ſo far as to bid him, 
Stamp with his foot;“ alluding to a vaunting ſpeech he 
had made in the ſenate, in which he bade them take no 
thought about preparations for the war ; for, as ſoon as 
he marched*out of Rome, if he did but ſtamp with his 
foot, he ſhould fill Italy with his legions. 
Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in 
numbers to Cæſar, but his partizans would not ſuffer him 
to proceed according to his own opinion. By falſe re- 
ports and groundleſs terrors, as if the enemy was at the 
gates, and had carried all before him, they forced him 
along with the general torrent. He had it decrecd, 
therefore, that things were in a tumultuous ſtate, and no- 
thing to be eter, but hoſtilities, and then left Rome, 
having firſt ordered the ſenate, and every man to follow, 
who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
| tyrant. The conſuls too fled with him, without offering 
the ſacrifices which cuſtom required before they took 
| their departure from Rome. Moſt of the ſenators ſnatched 
up thoſe things in their houſes that were next at hand, as 
if the whole was not their own, and joined in the flight. 
Nay, there were ſome, who before were well affected to 
Czfar, that in the prefent terror changed ſides, and ſuf- 
fered themſelves without neceſſity to be carried away b) 
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the torrent. What a miſerable ſpectacle was the city 
then! In ſo dreadful a tempeſt, like a ſhip abandoned by 
its pilots, toſt about at all adventures, and at the mercy of 
the winds and ſeas. But though flight was ſo unpromiſing 
an alternative, ſuch was the love the Romans had for 
Pompey, that they conſidered the place he retired to as 


their country, and Rome as the camp of Cæſar. For 


even Labienus, one of Cæſar's principal friends, who, in 


quality of his lieutenant, had ſerved under him with the 


greatelt alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Nevertheleſs, Czfar ſent him his money and 
his equipage. ED 
After this, Ceſar inveſted Corfinium, where Domi- 
tius with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Do- 
mitius * in deſpair ordered a ſervant of his, who was his 
phyſician to give him poiſon, He took the draught pre- 
pared for him, as a ſure means of death ; but, ſoon atter, 
hearing of Czfar's extraordinary clemency to his priſoners, 
he lamented his own caſe and the haſty reſolution he had 
taken, Upon which the phyſician removed his fears, by 
aſſuring him that what he had drank was a ſleeping potion, 
not a deadly one. This gave him ſuch ſpirits that he 
roſe up and went to Cæſar. But though Cziar pardoned 
him, and gave him his hand, he ſoon revolted, and repair- 
ed again to Pompey, . e 
The news of this tranſaction being brought to Rome, 
gave great relief to the minds of the people, and many 
who had fled came back again. In the mean time Cæſar 
having added to his own army the troops of Domitius, 
and all others that Pompey had left in garriſon, was ſtrong 


enough to march againſt Pompey himſelf. The latter, 


however, did not wait for him; but retired ro Brunduſium, 
from whence he ſent the conſuls with part of the forces 
to Dyrrhachium, and a little after, upon the approach or 
Cæſar, ſailed thither himſelf, as we have related at large 
in his life. Cæſar would have followed him immediately, 


but he wanted ſhips. He therefore returned to Rome, 
with the glory of having reduced Italy in ſixty days with- 


out ſpilling a drop of blood. 


* Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated toſucceed Ceſar, 


. 


pinc Gaul; but he imprudently ſhut himſe 
e left Italy. | | 


\ 


up in Certinium before 


purſuant to the decree of the ſenate, in the 3 of Tranſal- 
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Finding the city in a more ſettled condition than he 
expected, and many ſenators there, he addreſſed them in 
a mild and gracious manner, and defired them to ſend de. 
puties to Pompey to offer honourable terms of peace, 
But not one of them would take upon him the commiſſion ; 
Whether it was that they were afraid of Pompey whom they 


had deferted, or whether they thought Cæſar not in ear. 


neſt in the propoſal and that he only made 1t to fave ap. 


pearances. As Metellus the tribune oppoſed his taking 


money out of the public treaſury, and alleged fome lays 
againſt it, Cæſar ſaid, Arms and laws do not flouriſh 
together. If you are not pleaſed at what I am about, 
you have nothing to do but to withdraw: indeed, war 
«© will not bear much liberty of ſpeech, When I ſay this, 
« I am departing from my own right: For you and all, 
© whom 1 have found exciting a ſpirit of faction againſt 
« me, are at my diſpoſal.” Saying this, he approached 
the doors of the treafury, and as the keys were not pro- 
duced, he ſent for workmen to break them open. Me. 
tellus oppoſed him again, and ſome praiſed his firmneſs ; 
but Cæſar, raiſing his voice, threatened to put him t 


death, if he gave him any farther trouble. And, young 


« man,” ſaid he, “you are not ignorant that this is 
© harder for me to fay than to do.“ Metellus, terrified with 
his menace, retired, and afterwards Cæſar was eaſily and 
readily ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for the war. 
His firſt movement was to Spain, from whence he was 
reſolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieute- 
nants, and after having made himſelf maſter of their 
troops and provinces, to march againſt Pompey, without 
leaving any enemy behind him. In the courſe of this 
expedition, his life was often in danger from ambuſcades, 


and his army had to combat with famine ;- yet he cont!- 


nued his operations againſt the enemy, either by purſuit, 
or offering them battle, or forming lines of circumvalla- 
tion about them, till he forced their camp, and added 
their troops to his own. The officers made their eſcape, 


and retired to Pompey. 


Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piſo preſſed 
lim to fend deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommo- 
dation; but Iſauricus, to make his court to Cæſar, op- 
poſed it. The ſenate declared him dictator, and while he 
held that office, he recalled the exiles ; he reſtored to their 
honours the children of thoſe who had ſuffered under Sylla ;. 
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and relieved debtors by cancelling part of the uſury. 
Theſe, and a few more, were his acts during his dictator- 
ſhip, which he laid down in eleven days. After this, he 
cauſed himſelf to be declared conſul with Servilius Iſau— 
ricus, and then went to proſecute the war. He marched 
ſo faſt ro Brunduſium; that all his troops could not keep 
up with him. However, he embarked with only ſix hun- 
dred ſelect horſe and five legions, It was at the time of 
the winter ſolſtice, the beginning of January, which an- 
[wers to the Athenian month Poſeideon, that he ſet fail. 
He croſſed the Tonian, made himſelf maſter of Oricum and 
Apollonia, and ſent back “ his ſhips to Brunduſium to 
bring over the forces that were left behind. But thoſe 
troops, exhauſted with fatigue, and tired out with the 
multitude of enemies they had to engage with, broke out 
into complaints againſt Cæſar, as they were upon their 
march to their port. Whither will this man lead us,” 
{aid they, “ and where will be the end of our labours? 
« Will he haraſs us for ever, as if we had limbs of ſtone, 
« or bodies of iron? But iron itſelf yields to repeated 
« blows z our very ſhields and cuiraſſes call out for reſt. 
“Will not Cæſar learn from our wounds that we are mor- 
« tal, that we have' the ſame feelings, and are hable to 
« the ſame impreſſions with other men? The gods them 
« ſelves cannot force the ſeaſons, or clear the winter ſeas 
of {ſtorms and tempeſts. And it is in this ſeaſon that 
„he would expoſe us, as if he was flying from his ene- 
mies rather than purſuing them.” K. 
Amidſt ſuch diſcourſe as this, they moved on ſlowly to 
Brunduſium. But when they arrived there, and found 
that Cæſar was gone, they changed their language, and 
reproached themſelves as traitors to their general. They 
vented their anger upon their officers, too, for not haſten- 
ing their march. And fitting upon the clifts, they kept 
their eyes upon the ſea towards Epirus, to ſee if they could 
diſcover the tranſports that were to fetch them. 
Mean time Cæſar, not having a ſufficient force at Apol- 
lonia to make head againſt the enemy, and ſeeing the 
troops at Bruntluſium delayed to join him, to relieve him- 
{elf from the anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook 


He ſent them back under the conduct of Calenus. That officer 
loſing the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took 
thirty of his ſhips, and burnt them all, together with their pilots 
and mariners, in order to intimidate the reſt. 
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a moſt aſtoniſhing enterpriſe. Though the ſea was eo. 
vered with the enemy's fleets, he reſolved to embark in a 
veſſel of twelve oars, without acquainting any perſon with 
his intention, and ſail to Brunduſium “. In the night, there. 
fore, he took the habit of a flave, and throwing himſelf 
into the veſſel like a man of no account, fat there in ſilence. 
They fell down the river F Anas for the fea, where the 
entrance is generally eaſy, becauſe the land- wind riſing in 
the morning, uſed to beat off the waves of the fea and 
ſmooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily that night 
a ſtrong ſea- wind ſprung up which overpowered that from 
the land; ſo that by the rage of the ſea and the counter. 
action of the ſtream, the river became extremely rough; 
the waves daſhed againſt each other with a tumultuon: 
noiſe, and formed ſuch dangerous eddies, that the pilot 
deſpaired of making good his paſſage, and ordered the 
mariners to turn back. Cæſar perceiving this, roſe up, 
and ſhowing himſelf to the pilot, who was greatly aſto- 
niſhed at the fight of him, ſaid, © Go forward, my fricnd, 
and fear nothing; thou carrieſt Cæſar and his fortune.“ 
The mariners then forgot the ſtorm, and plying their 
oars with the utmoſt vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to 
overcome the reſiſtance of the waves. But ſuch was their 
violence at the mouth of the river, and the water flowed 
ſo faſt into the veſſel, that Cæſar at lat, though with 
great reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn back. Upon 
his return to his camp, the ſoldiers met him in crowds, 
pouring out their complaints, and exprefling the grentct: 
concern that he did not aſſure himſelf of conquering with 
them only, but, in. diſtruſt of their ſupport, gave himſelf 
fo much uneafineſs and expoſed his perſon to ſo much 
danger on account of the abſent. : 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brunduſium with 


the troops 4, Cæſar, then in the higheſt ſpirits, offered 


* Moſt hiſtorians blame this as a raſh aRiof? and Ceſar himſoll, 
in his Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or of another gel 
dangerous attempt, which is related by Suetonius. While he was 
making war in Gaul, upon advice that the Gauls had ſurrounded his 
army in his abſence, he dreſſed himſelf like a nattve of the country, 
and in that.diſguiſe paſſed throvgh the enemy's centinels and troops 
to his own camp. 5 : 
1 Strabo, in his ſeventh hook (Ed. Par. p. 316. B. C.), calls this 
river Aous. In Polybius it is called Lous; but that is a corruption, 
the A being changed, by the fault of the tranſcriber, into an A. 

i Artony and Calenus embarked on board the veſſels which had 
_ eſcaped Bibulus, eight hundred horſe and four legions, that is, three 
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battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous 
manner and abundantly ſupphed with proviſions both 
from ſea and land; whereas Cæſar at firſt had no great 
plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. The ſol- 
diers, however, found great relief from a root * in the 
adjoining fields, which they prepared in milk. Sometimes 
they made it into bread, aid going up to the enemy's ad- 
vanced guards, threw it among them, and declare 
« That as long as the earth produced ſuch roots, they 
« would certainly beſiege Pompey.” | 
Pompey would not ſuffer either ſuch bread to be pro- 
duced, or ſuch ſpeeches to be reported in his camp ; for 
his men were already diſcouraged, and ready to ſhudder at 


the thought of the unpenetrable hardneſs of Cæſar's troops, 


who could bear as much as ſo many wild beaſts. There 
were frequent ſkirmiſhes about Pompey's intrenchments +, 
and Cæſar had the advantage in them all, except one, in 
which his party was forced to fly with ſuch precipitation, 
that he was in danger of having his camp taken. Pompey 
headed the attack in perſon, and not a man could ſtand 
before him. He drove them upon their own lines in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and filled their trenches with the dead. 
Cæſar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on 


the enfign-ſtaves to ſtop them, and ſome left them in his 
hands, and others threw them upon the ground, inſomuch 
that no leſs than thirty-two ſtandards were taken. Cæſar 


himſelf was very near loſing his life ; for having laid hold 
of a tall and ſtrong man, to ftop him and make him face 
about, the ſoldier in his terror and confuſion lifted up his 
ſword to ſtrike him; but Cæſar's armourbearer prevented 
it by a blow which cut off his arm, 


old ones, and one that had been newly raiſed ; and when they were 
landed, Antony ſent back the ſhips for the reſt of the forces. 

This root was called Cera. Some of Cæſar's ſoldiers, who had 
ſerved in Sardinia, had there learned to make bread of it. 

Cæſar obſerved an old camp which he had occupied in the place 
where Pompey was encloſed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his 
quitting it, Pompey had taken poſſeſſion of it, and left a legion to 
guard it. This poſt Cæſar attempted to reduce, and it was in this 
attempt that he ſuffered to much loſs. He loſt nine hundred and 
iixty foot, four hundred horſe, among whom were ſeveral] Roman 
knights, five tribunes, and thirty-two centurions. We mentioned 
juſt now that Pompey was encloſed, as in fact he was on the land- 
ide, by a line of circumvallation drawn by Cæſar. 
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Czſar ſaw his affairs that day in fo bad a poſture, that 
after Pompey, either through too much caution, or the 
caprice of fortune, inſtead of giving the finiſhing ſtroke 
to ſo great an action, ſtopped as ſoon as he had ſhut u 
the enemy within their intrenchments, and ſounded a re. 
treat, he ſaid to his friends as he withdrew, © This day 

&« victory would have declared for the enemy, if they had 


& had a general who knew how to conquer.” He fought | 


repoſe in his tent, but it proved the moſt melancholy night 
of his life. For he gave himſelf up to endleſs reffections 
on his own miſconduct in the war. He conſidered how 
wrong it was, when the wide countries and rich cities of 
Macedonia and Theſſaly were before him, ro confine him. 
ſelf to ſo narrow a ſcene of action, and fit {till by the fea, 
while the enemy's fleets had the ſuperiority, and in a place 
where he ſuffered the inconveniencies of a ſiege from the 
want. of proviſions, rather than beſiege the enemy by his 
arms. Thus agitated and diſtreſſed by the perplexities 
and difficulties of his fituation, he reſolved to decamp, 
and march againſt Scipio in Macedonia; concluding, that 
he ſhould either draw Pompey after him, and force him 
to fight where he could not receive ſupphes as he had 
done, from the ſea; or elſe that he ſhould eaſily cruſh 
Scipio, if he found him unſupported. „ 
Peompey's troops and officers were greatly elated at this 
retreat of Cæſar; they conſidered it as a flight and an 
acknowledgment that he was beaten, and therefore wanted 
to purfue, But Pompey himſelf was unwilling to hazard 
a battle of ſuch conſequence, He was well provided with 
every thing requiſite for waiting the advantages of time, 
and for that reaſon choſe, by protracting the war, to wear 
out the little vigour the enemy had left. The moſt va- 
luable of Cæſar's troops had, indeed, an experience and 
courage which were irrefiſtible in the field; but age had 
made them unfit for long marches, for throwing up in- 
trenchments, for attacking walls, and paſſing . nights 
under arms. They were too unweildy to endure much 
fatigue, and their inclination for labour leſſened with their 
ſtrength. Beſides, there was ſaid to be a contagious diſ- 
temper among them, which aroſe from their ſtrange and 
bad diet: And, what was ſtill a more important circum- 
ſtance, Cæſar wanted both money and proviſions, ſo that 


it ſeemed as if he muſt ſhortly fall of himſelf. 
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Theſe were Pompey's reaſons for declining a battle 
but not a man, except Cato, was of his opinion; and he, 
only, becauſe he was willing to ſpare the blood of his 
countrymen : For when he ſaw the bodies of the enemy, 
who fell in the late action, to the number of a thouſand, 
lie dead upon the field, he covered his face, and retired, 
weeping. All the reſt cenſured Pompey for not deciding 
the affair immediately with the ſword, calling him Agamem- 
non, and King of Kings, as if he was unwilling to be de- 


& 


|  li-hted to ſee ſo many generals waiting his orders, and 


attending to pay their court. Favonius, who affected to 
imitate Cato's bold manner of ſpeaking, but carried it 
much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep 
the kingly ſtate he had got, would prevent their eating 
ligs that year at Tuſculum. And Afranius, lately come 


from Spain, where he had ſucceeded ſo ill in his command, 


that he was accuſed of having been bribed to betray his 


army, aſked Pompey, Why did he not ſight that mer- 


« chant who trafficked in provinces ??? gs 
Piqued at theſe reproaches, Pompey, againſt his own 
judgment, marched after Cæſar, who proceeded on his 


route with great difficulty; for, on account of his late loſs, 
all looked upon him with contempt, and refuſed to ſupply 


him with proviſions. However, upon his taking Gom- 
phi *, a town in Theſſaly, his troops not only found ſuf. 
ficient refreſhments, but recovered ſurpriſingly of the diſ- 


temper. For, drinking plentifully of the wine they found 


there, and afterwards marching on in a Bacchanalian man- 


ner, the new turn their blood took, threw off the diſorder, 


and gave them another habit of body. a 

When the two armies were encamped oppoſite each 
other on the plains of Pharſalia, Pompey returned to his 
old opinion; in which he was confirmed by ſome unlucky 
omens, and an alarming dream. He dreamed that the 
people of Rome received him in the theatre with loud 
plaudits, and that he adorned the chapel of Venus NVice- 
pbora, from whom Czfar derived his pedigree. But if 
Pompey was alarmed, thoſe about him were ſo abſurdly 


* Czſzr, perceiving of how much importance it was to his ſervice 


to make himſelf maſter of the place, before Pompey or Scipio could 
come up, gave a general aſſault, about three in the afternoon ; and, 
tough the walls were very high, carried it before ſunſet, 


prived of the monarchy he was in poſſeſſion of, and de- 
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fanguine in their expectations of victory, that Domitiuz, 
Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled about Cæſar's pontificate, 
and numbers ſent to Rome, ro engage houſes convenicy 
for conſuls and prætors, making themſelves ſure of being 
ſoon raiſed. to thoſe high offices after the war. But the 
cavalry teſtified the greateſt impatience for a battle; {q 
proud were they of their fine arms, of the condition gf 
their horſes, and the beauty and vigour of their perſon, 
beſides they were much more numerous than Ceſar's, be. 
ing ſeven thouſand to one thouſand, Nor were the num. 


bers of — equal; for Pompey had forty-five thouſand, 


and Czfar only twenty-two thouland. 

Cæſar called his ſoldiers together, and told them, 
„That Cornificius was well advanced on his way wit! 
« two more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts under 
„ the command of Calenus, in the environs of Megara 
« and Athens,” He then aſked them, Whether they 
„ choſe to wait for thoſe troops, or to riſk a battle with. 
« out them ?” They anſwered aloud, © Let us not wait; 
but do you find out ſome ſtratagem to bring the enemy, 
«© as foon as poſſible, to an action.“ 

He began with offering ſacrifices of purification for his 
army, and upon opening the firit victim, the ſoothſayer 
cried out, * You will fight within three days.“ Cæſar 
then aſked him, if there appeared in the entrails any au- 
ſpicious preſage? He anſwered, “ It is you who can het 
« refolve that queſtion. The gods announce a great 
„change and revolution in affairs. If you are happy at 
« preſent, the alteration will be for the worſe ; if other- 
« vile, expect better fortune.” The night before the 
battle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, there ap- 
peared a luminous phenomenon in the air, like a torch, 
which, as it paſſed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brightneſs, and ſeemed to fall in that of Pompey. Aad, 
in the morning, when the guards were relieved, a tumult 
was obierved in the enemy's camp, not unlike a panic 
terror. Cæſar, however, ſo little expected an action that 
day, that he had ordered his troops to decamp and march, 
to Scotuſa *. 

But as they were ſtriking their tents, his ſcouts rode up, 
and told him the enemy were coming down to give him 


»Cæſar hoped, by his frequent decampings. to provide better for 


his troops, and perhaps gain a favourable opportunity of fighting. 
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battle. Happy in the news, he made his prayer to the 
gods, and then drew up his army, which he divided into 
three bodies. Domitius Calvinus was to command the 
centre, Antony the left wing, and himſelf the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth le- 

gion. Struck with the number and magnificent appear- 
ance of the enemy's cavalry, who were poſed overagainſt 
him, he ordered fix cohorts privately to advance from the 


| rear, Theſe he placed behind the right wing, and gave 


them inſtructions what to do when the enemy's horſe 


came to charge *. Pompey's diſpoſition was this: He 


E commanded the right wing himſelf, Domitius the left, 
and his father-in-law, Scipio, the main body. The whole 
weight of the cavalry was in the left wing; for they de- 
E ſigned to ſurround the right of the enemy, and to make a 
| ſucceſsful effort where Cæſar fought in perſon : thinking 
vo body of foot could be deep enough to bear ſuch a 
| ſhock, but they muſt neceſſarily be broken in pieces upon 
| the firſt impreſſion. 


When the ſignal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 


his infantry to ſtand in cloſe order, and wait the enemy's | 
| attack, till they were near enough to be reached by the 
| javelin, Ceſar blamed this conduct. He ſaid Pompey 
| was not aware what weight the ſwift and fierce advance to 
| the firſt charge gives to every blow, nor how the courage 


of each ſoldier is inflamed by the rapid motion of the 


| whole f. 


He was now going to put his troops in motion, when 


| he ſaw a truſty and experienced centurion encouraging his 


men to diſtinguiſh themſelves that day. Cæſar called him 
by his name, and ſaid, * What cheer, Caius Craſſinus 1? 


| © How, think you, do we ftand?” „ Cæſar,“ ſaid the 


veteran, in a bold accent, and ſtretching out his hand, 


* Czſar and Appian agree, that Pompey poſted himſelf in his left 
wing, not in the right. It is alſo highly probable that Afranius, not 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompey's right wing. 
Cæſar does not, indeed, expreſsly ſay who commanded there, but he 
lays, * On the right was poſted the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts 
brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pompey eſteemed the 
* lower of his army.” See the notes on the Life of Pompey. 

Cæſar was ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he ordered his intrench- 
ments to be filled up, aſſuring his troops that they would he maſters 
of the enemy's camp before night. 5 3 

Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, calls him Craſſianus. Cæſar 
calls him Craſtinus. | | 
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e the victory is ours. It will be a glorious one; and tg 
« day I ſhall have your praiſe either alive or dead,” 5 
ſaying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his con, 
pany, which conſiſted of an hundred and twenty men, Hz 
did great execution among the firſt ranks, and was pre. 
ſing on with equal fierceneſs, when one of his antagoniſ} 
_ puthed his {word with ſuch force in his mouth, that tl; 
point came out at the nape of his neck. | 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in th 
centre, the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing 
with great confidence, and extended their ſquadrons, t; 
ſurround Cæſar's right wing. But before they could be. 
gin the attack *, the ſix cohorts which Cæſar had placed 
behind, came up boldly, to receive them. They did nos, 
according to cuſtom, attempt to annoy the enemy wit 
their javelins at a diſtance, nor ſtrike at the legs and thigh, 
when they came nearer, but aimed at their eyes, and 
wounded them in the face, agreeably to the orders the 
had received. For Czfar hoped that theſe young cavalien 
who had not been uſed to wars and wounds, and who { 
a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above d 
things, a {ſtroke in that part, and immediately give war 
as well on account of the preſent danger, as the future 

deformity. Ihe event anſwered his expectation. The 
could not bear the ſpears pointed againſt their faces, or ti: 
ſteel gleaming upon their eyes, but turned away then 
faces, and covered them with their hands. This caufed 
{uch confuſion, that at laſt they fled in the moſt infamou 
manner, and ruined the whole cauſe. For the cohort 
which had beaten them off, ſurrounded their infantry, 
and charging them in the rear, as well as in front, fo 
cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he ſaw his cava 
put to the rout, was no longer himſelf, nor did he remen- 
ber that he was Pompey the Great; but like a man depri- 
ed of his ſenſes by ſome ſuperior power, or ftruck wil 
conſternation at his defeat, as the conſequence of the dite 
decree, -he retired to his camp without ſpeaking a word 
and fat down in his tent to wait the iſſue. At laſt, att! 
his whole army was broken and diſperſed, and the enen 
had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged with tit 


* Cæſar ſays, they did engage his right wing, and obliged 1 
cavalry to give ground. Bell. Civil. lib. iii. 
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troops appointed to defend them, he ſeemed to come to 


himſelf, and cried out, What! into my camp too?“ 
Without uttering one word more, he laid aſide the enſigns 
of his dignity as general, and taking a habit that might 
favour his flight, he made his eſcape privately. What 
misfortunes befel him afterwards, how he put himſelf in 
the hands of the Egyptians, and was affaſſinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. | 
When Cæſar entered the camp, and ſaw what numbers 


of the enemy lay dead, and thoſe they were then deſpatch- 
ing, he ſaid with a ſigh, This they would have; to this 


« cruel neceſſity they reduced me: For had Cæſar diſmiſ- 
« {ed his troops, after ſo many great and-ſucceſsful wars, 


| « he would have been condemned as a criminal.“ Aſinius 


Pollio tells us, Cæſar ſpoke thoſe words in Latin, and that 
he afterwards expreſſed the ſenſe of them in Greek. He 


adds, that moſt of thoſe who were killed at the taking of 


the camp, were ſlaves, and that there fel] not in the battle 
above ſix thouſand ſoldiers . Cæſar incorporated with 
his own legions moſt of the infantry that were taken pri- 
ſoners; and pardoned many perſons of diſtinction. Brutus, 
who afterwards killed him, was of the number. Tt is ſaid, 
that when he did not make his appearance after the battle, 
Ceſar was very uneaſy, and that upon his preſenting him- 


ſelf unhurt, he expreſſed great joy. 


Among the many ſigns that announced this victory, 


3 that at Tralles was the moſt remarkable. There was a 
ſtatue of Cæſar in the temple of Victory; and though the 
ground about it was naturally hard, and paved with hard 


itone beſides, it is ſaid that a palm tree ſprung up at the 


pedeſtal of the ſtatue. At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a 
countryman and acquaintance of Livy, and a celebrated 
| diviner, was obſerving the flight of birds the day the bat- 
| tle of Pharſalia was fought. By this obſervation, accord- 
ing to Livy's account, he firſt diſcerned the time of action, 


and ſaid to thoſe that were by, The great affair now 


E 4 draws to a deciſion; the two generals are engaged.” 


Then he made another obſervation, and the ſigns appear- 


ed ſo clear to him, that he leaped up in the moſt enthuſiaſ- 


* Czar ſays, there fell about fifteen thouſand of the enemy, and 


| that he took above twenty-four thouſand priſoners ; and that on 


his ſide, the loſs amounted only to about two hundred private ſol- 
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tic manner, and cried out, Czfar, thou art the con. 
% queror.” As the company ſtood in great aſtoniſhment, 
he took the ſacred fillet from his head, and ſwore, „IIe 
„ would never put it on again, till the event had put his 
* art beyond queſtion.” Livy affirms this for a truth. 
Cæſar granted the whole nation of Theſſaly their liberty, 
for the ſake of the victory he had gained there, and then 
went in purſuit of Pompey. - He beſtowed the ſame pri- 
vilege on the Cnidians, in compliment to 'Theopompus, to 
whom we are indebted for a collection of fables, and he 
diſcharged the inhabitants of Aſia from a third part of 
their impoſts. 5 | 
Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey af. 
ſaſſinated, and when Theodotus preſented the head to him, 
he turned from the fight with great abhorrence. The ſig- 
net of that general was the only thing he took, and on 
taking it, he wept. As often as any of Pompey's friends 
and companions were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about 
the country, and brought to Cæſar, he loaded them with 


favours, and took them into his own ſervice. He wrote 


to his friends at Rome, That the chief enjoyment he 
& had of his victory was, in ſaving every day one or other 
of his fellow-citizens, who had borne arms againſt 
6 im? 98 | 

As for his Egyptian war, ſome aſſert that it was un- 
dertaken without neceſſity, and that his paſſion for Cleo- 
patra engaged him in a quarrel, which proved both 
prejudicial to his reputation, and dangerous to his per- 
fon. Others - accuſe the king's miniſters, particularly 
the eunuch Photinus, who had the greateſt influence 
at court, and who, having taken off Pumpey, and re- 


moved Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt again! | 


Cæſar. Hence it is ſaid, that Cæſar began to pals the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the greater 
ſecurity of his perſon. The behaviour, indeed, of thus 
eunuch in public, all he ſaid and did with reſpect to Cz- 
far, was intolerably inſolent and invidious. 'The corn he 
ſupplied his ſoldiers with, was old and muſty, and he told 
them, They ought to be ſatisfied with it, ſince they lived 
at other people's coſt.” He cauſed only wooden and 

earthen veſſels to be ſerved up at the king's table, on prc- 
tence that Cæſar had taken all the gold and ſilver ones for 
debt. For the father of the reigning prince owed Cæſar 
ſeventcen million five hundred thouſand drachmas. Cæſar 
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hid formerly remitted to his children the reft, but thought 
fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the main- 
tenance of his army. Photinus, inſtead of paying the mo- 
ney, adviſed him to go and finiſh the great affairs he had 
upon his hands, after which he ſhould have his money with 
thanks, But Cæſar told him, He had no need of 
« Egyptian counſellors,” and privately ſent for Cleopatra 
out of the country. | 


Sicilian, with her, got into a ſmall boat, and in the duſk 
of the evening made for the palace. As the ſaw it difficult 
to enter it undiſcovered, ſhe rolled herfelt up in a carpet; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, 
and carried her in at the gates to Cæſar. This ſtratagem 
of hers, which was a ſtrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
is ſaid to have firſt opened her the way to Cæſar's heart; 
and the conqueſt advanced ſo faſt, by the charms of her 
converſation, that he took upon him to reconcile her bro- 
ther to her, and inſiſted that ſhe ſhould reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this recon- 
| ciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occaſion ; when a 
| {eryvant of Cœſar's, who was his barber, a timorous and 
F ſuſpicious man, led by his natural caution to inquire into 
| every thing, and to hften every where about the palace, 
| found that Achillas the general, and Photinus the eunuch, 
were plotting againſt Cæſar's life. Cæſar being informed 
of their deſign, planted his guards about the hall and killed 
Photinus. But Achillas eſcaped to tlie army, and involved 
| Czſar in a very difficult and dangerous war: for with a 
few troops he had to make head againk a great city, and 
a powerful army. | N 

The firſt difficulty he met with “, was the want of 
water, the Egyptians having ſtopped up the aqueducts 
mat ſupplied his quarter T. The ſecond was, the loſs of 
lis ſhips in harbour, which he was forced to burn himſelf, 
to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands; when the 
tames unfortunately ſpreading from the dock to the palace, 


* He was in great danger before, when attacked in the palace by 
Achillas, who had made himſelf maſter of Alexandria. Cef. Bell, 
Cel. lib. iii. ſub finem. | | 
hey alſo contrived to raiſe the ſea-water by engines, and pour 
into Cæſar's reſervoirs and ciſterns; but Cæſar ordered wells to 
be dug, and, in a night's time, got a ſufficient quantity of freſ}; 
Vater, Vide Cef. Bell. Alex. | 


£1 N 


This princeſs, taking only one friend, Apollodorus the 
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burnt the great Alexandrian library. The this rd * wa 
the ſea-fight near the Iſle of Pharos, w hen, ſeeing _ men 
hard preſſed, he leaped from the Mole into a little {eff to 
go to their aſſiſtance. The Egyptians making up on all 
udes, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and with much dif. 
culty reached his galleys by ſwimming f. Having lever a 
valuable Papers, w hich he was not willi ing either to loſe « 
to wet, it is ſaid he held them above water with one hand d, 
and ſwam with the other. The {ki ſunk ſoon after! 
left it. At laſt the king joining the inſurgents, Ceſar at 
tacked and defeated him. Great numbers of the E. gyp⸗ 
tians were flain, and the king was heard of no more. I 
gave Cæſar opportunity to eſtabliſn Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt. Soon after ſhe had a fon by him, whom the Alc. 
andrians called Cæſario. | 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched 
into Aſia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, 
vihom he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, 
yon of Mithridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with th: 
tew troops that he had left; and that Pharnaces, purſuing 


”} 


118 advantage with great ae Pa had made himſclf w ater 
of Bithynia and Cappadocia, and was attempting Arm: 
the Leſs, having ſtirred up all the Kings and tetr —_— of 
Aiia, ag and the Romans, Cæſar immediately marchet 
againſt him with three legions, and defeated him in a great 
battle near Zela, which deprived him of the kingdom 
Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. In the accoun 
he gave Amintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the ta. 
pidity and def; batch with winch he gained his victory, | 
made uſe only of three words 4, „I came, I ſavy, ! 
6c conquered,” Their having all the ſame form and t* . 
nation in the Roman language, adds grace to their con- 
eiſeneſs. 

After this extraordinary ſucceſs he returned to Naß, 
arrived at Rome, as the year of his ſecond JiQatorſhip; al 
office that had never bcen annual before, was on the point 
of expiring. He was declared conſul for the year eniung, 
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* Firſt there was a general naval engagement; after which C 
tacked the Ifland, and, laſt of all, the Mole. It Was in Nd a at» 
ack he was under the difflculty mentioned by Plutarch. 

+ His frſt intention was to gain the Admiral galley; but find: 
it very herd preſſed, he made for the others. And it was fortus: 
for By im that he did, for his own galley ſoon went to the N 
1 Fen, vidi; viel. 
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But it was a blot in his character that he did not puniſh h! 
troops, who, in à tur mult, had killed Coſconius and Galba, 
men of prætorian di; guity, in any ſeverer manner than by 
calling t them citizens *, inſtead of fellow -foldiers, Nay, 
0 gave each of them a thauliad drachmas notwithitanding 
and aſſigned them large portions of land in Italy. O: oy 
„ 3 againſt him aroſe from the madneſs of Doli- 
bella, the avarice of Amintius, the drunkenneſs of Antony 
and the 1nfolence of Corniucius , win, having got pot- 
ſeſſion of Pompey's houſe, pulled it down, IP rebuilt it, 


1 
5 
things were very difagreeable to the Romane. Ceſar knew 


it and dif approved ſuch behaviour, but was obli, ged, 
through political VIEWS) to make uſe of ſuch miniſters. 
Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharſaha, had 
c i ed into Africa, where they raiſed a reſpectable army 
vith the affitance of king Juba. Cular now reſolved to 


arry war into their quarters, and in order to it, firt 
rolled over to Sicily „though! it was about the time of the 


Winter ſolſtice. To prevent his officers from entertai: ung 


zy hopes of having the expedition delayed, he pitc hed 
M3 own tent almoſt within the waſh of the ſea; and a fa- 
vourable wind ſpringing up, he re-embarked with three 

ouſand foot and a fnall U body 0 t horſe}. After he had 
lands d them lately and privately on the African coaſt, he 
let {ail again in quent of the remaining part of his troops, 

vhoſle numbers were more confiderabl le, and for whom he 
was under great concern, He found them, however, on 
mn ir way at fea, and conducted them all to his African 
Camp. 


He was ae fo ied, thai the enemy had great de- 


* 


pendence on an ancie DT racle, the purport of which was, 


1 > ut by this appellation they were caſtiered, It was the tenth 
:coion which had mutined at Capua, and aiterwards marched with 
21cat + to Rome. Cæſar re: dily gave them the diſcharge 
they demanded, which fo humbled them, that they begged to be 
tale: 1 2gwn into his ſervice; and he did not admit of it without 
auch feemii ng reluctance, nor till after much ent! cat y. 

7 It was Antony, not Corniticius, who got the torteiture of Pome 
pen ey's houſe; as appears from the 1 775 of Antony, and Cicero's ſecond 
Philippic. Therefore there is, probably, a tranſpoſition in this place, 
wing to the carleſfſneſe of ſome tranſeriber. 

551 He embarked ſix legions, and two thouſand horſe ; hut the 
zamber mentioned by Platarch was all that he landed with at firſt; 
manp of the ſhips | having been ſepa rated by a !torm, 
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ca- uſe he thought it not e enough for him. Theſe 
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That the race of Scipio would be always victorious, in 
« Africa.” And, as he happened to have in his army one 
of the family of Africanus, named Scipio Sallution though 
in other reſpects a contemptible fellow, either in ridicule 

of Scipio, the enemy's general, or to turn the oracle on 
nis fide, in all engagements he gave this Sallution the 
command, as if he had been really general. There were 
frequent occaſions of this kind; for he was often forced to 
night for proviſions, having neither a ſuſhiciency of bread 
tor his men, nor of forage for his horſes. He was obliged 

to give his horſes the very ſea-weed, only waſhing out the 
talt, and mixing a little graſs with it to make it go down, 

The thing that laid him under a neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to this expedient, was the number of Numidian ca. 

valry, Who were extremely well mounted, and by ſwift 

and ſudden impreſſions commanded the whole coaſt. 

One day when Cziar's cavalry had nothing elle to do, 
they diverted themfelves with an African who danced, and 
played upon the flute with great perfection. They had 


left their horſes to the care of boys, and fat attending to 


the entertainment with great delight, when the enemy 
coming upon them at once, killed part, and entered the 
camp with others, who fled with great precipitation. Had 
not Cæſar himſelf, and Aſinius Pollo come to their aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſtopped their flight, the war would have been at 
an end that hour. In another engagement the enemy had 
the advantage again; on which occaſion it was that Cæſar 
took an enſign, who was running away, by the neck, and 


making him face about, ſaid, Look on this fide for the 


c enemy. | 


Scipio, fluſhed with theſe ſucceſsful preludes, was de- 
ſirous to come to a deciſive action. Therefore, leaving 
Afranius and Juba in their reſpective camps, which were at 


no great diſtance, he went in perſon to the camp above the 


lake, in«the neighbourhood of Thapſus, to raiſe a fortifica- 
tion for a place of arms and an occaſional retreat. While 
Scipio was conſtructing his walls and ramparts, Cæſar, 
with incredible deſpatch, made his way through a country 
almoſt impracticable, by reaſon of its woods and difficult 
paſſcs, and coming ſuddenly upon him, attacked one part 
of his army in the rear, another in the front, and put the 
whole to flight. Then making the beſt uſe of his oppor- 
tunity, and of the favour of fortune, with one tide of ſuc- 
ceſs he took the camp of Afranius, and deſtroyed that of 
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the Numidians; Juba, their king, being glad to ſave him- 
ſelf by flight. Thus, in a {mall part of one day, he made 
himſelf maſter of three camps, and killed fifty thouſand of 
the enemy, with the loſs only of fifty men. 
Such is the account ſome give us of the action: Others 
lay, that as Ceſar was drawing up his army, and giving 
his orders, he had an attack of his old diſtemper; and that 


upon its approach, before it had overpowered and deprived 
him of his ſenſes, as he felt the firſt agitations, he directed 


his people to carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he 
lay in quiet till the fit was over. 3 

Many perſons of conſulur and prætorian dignity eſcaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, 
deſpatched themſelves, and a number were put to death by 
Ceſar, Having a ſtrong deſire to take Cato alive, the 
conqueror haſtened to Utica*, which Cato had the charge 
of, and for that reaſon was not in the battle. But by the 
way he was informed that he had killed himſelf, and his 


uneaſinels at the news was very viſible. As his officers 


were wondering what might be the cauſe of that uneaſineſs, 


he cried out, “ Cato, I envy thee thy death, ſince thou 


« enviedit me the glory of giving thee thy life.” Never- 


theleſs, by the book which he wrote againſt Cato after his 
death, it does not ſeem as if he had any intentions of fa. 


vour to him before. For how can it be thought he would 


have ſpared the living enemy, when he poured ſo much 
venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his clemenc 
to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who had 


borne arms againſt him, it is conjectured, that the book 


was not written with a ſpirit of rancour, but of political 
ambition; for it was compoſed on ſuch an occaſion. Ci- 
cero had written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave 
the name of Cato to the book. It was highly eſteemed by 
many of the Romans, as might be expected, as well from 
the ſuperior eloquence of the author, as the dignity of the 


ſubject. Cæſar was piqued at the ſucceſs of a work, which, 


in praiſing a man who had killed himſelf to avoid falling 
into his hands, he thought inſinuated ſomething to the a 


* Before Cæſar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of 
Carthage, as he did, ſoon after his return to Italy, for the rebuilding 
of Corinth; ſo that theſe two cities were deſtroyed in the ſame 
year, and in the ſame year raiſed out of their ruins, in which they 
had lain about a hundred years. Two years after, they were both 
repcopled with Roman colonies, 
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advantage of his character. He therefore wrote an anſ 6; 
to it, which he called Anticato, and which contained a 
variety of charges againſt that great man. Both books 
have full their friends, as a regard to the memory of Cæ ſur 
or of Cato predominates. | 4 . 
Cæſar, after his return from Africa to Rome, ſpoke in 
high terms of his victory to the people. He told them, he 
had ſubdued a- country ſo extenſive, that it would bring 
yearly into the public ſtores two hundred thouſand Attic“ 
meatures of wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. 
After this, he led up his ſeveral triumphs, over Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa+. In the title of the latter, mention 
was not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the ſon 
of that prince, then very young, walked in the proceſſion, 
it proved a happy captivity for him; for of a barbarous 
and untettered Numidian, he became an hiſtorian worthy 
do be numbered among the moſt learned of Greece, The 
wumph was followed by large donations to the ſoldicrs, 
and feaſts and public diverſions for the people. He enter- 
tained them at twenty two thouſand tables, and preſente 
them with a numerous ſhow of cladiators and naval fights, 
in bonour of his daughter Julia, who bad been long dead, 
When thoſe exhibitions were over 4, an account was 
taken of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty 


* 74-dinni,. See the table of weights and meaſures.. 
+ Piutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph over 
Gaul, which was the moſt conſiderable, or elſe 2% Keaouxey has dropt 
out of the text. | 
t Ruauld takes notice of three great miſtakes in this paſſage. The 
Ar ſt is, where it is aid that Cæſar tcok a cenſus of the people. Sue- 
tonius does not mention it, and Auguſtus himſelf, in the dorms 
Ancyraua, Nays, that in his ſixth conſulate, that is, in the year dt 
Rome 725, he numbered the people, which had not been done for 
forty-two years before. The ſecond is, that, before the civil wats 
broke out between Cafar and Pompey, the number of the peop!? 
in Rome amounted to no more than three hundred and twenty 
thouſand ; for long before that it was much greater, and had con- 
tinued upon the increaſe. The laſt is, where it is aſſerted, that, in 
leſs than three years, thoſe three hundred and twenty thouſand 
were reduced, by that war, to a hundred and fifty thouſand; the 
falſity of which aſſertion is evident from this, that a little while 
after, Caeſar made a draught of eighty thouſand, to be ſent to {0- 
reign colonics, Put, what is ſtill flronger, eighteen years alter . 
guſſ us took an account of the people, and found the number amour? 
to four millions and fixty-three thouſand, as Suetonius aſſurcs vs. 
From a paſſage in the ſame author (Life of Cæſar, chap. iv.) theſe 


miſtakes of Plutarch took their rife, Suetomus there ſays, Accer/4# 
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thouſand, were reduced to a hundred and fifty thouſand. 
go fatal a calamity was the civil war, and ſuch a number 
of the people did it take off, to ſay nothing of the miſ- 
fortancs it brought upon the reſt of Italy y. and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 5 
This buſineſs done, he vas elected e the fourth 
time; and the firſt thing he undertook, was to march into 
Spain againſt the ſons of Pompey, 885 though young, 
had aſſembled a numerous army, and ſhowed a courage 
worthy the command they had undertaken, The great 
ittle which put a period to that war, was fought under 
the wall of Munda. Cæſar at firſt faw his men ſo hard preſ- 
led, and making ſo feeble a rel altance, that he ran through 
the ranks, amidſt the [words and ſpears, crying, « Are 
“you not a, ſhamed to deliver your general mto the hands 
„ of boys!“ The great and vigorous efforts this reproach 
D Ks at laſt made the en my turn their backs, and 
there were more than thitty thouſend of them flain, whereas 
Cæſar lot only a thouſand, but thoſe were ſome of the 
beſt men he had. As he retived after the battle, he told 


his friends, . He had often fought for victory, but that 


« was the firſt time he had fought for his life.“ 

He won this battle on the day of the Liberalia *, which 
vas the ſame day that Pompey the Great marched out, 
four years before. The younger of Pompey's fons made his 
eſcape; the other was taken by Didius, a few days after, 
who brought his head to Cæſar. 

This was the laſt of his wars; and his triumph on ac- 

ount of it gave the Romans more pain than any other 
iy he had taken. He did not now mount the car for 
having conquered foreign generals, or barbarian kings, 
but for ruining the children, and deſtroying the race of 
one of the greateſt men Rome had ever produced, though 
tie proved at laſt unfortunate. All the world condemned 
his triumphing in the calamities of his country, and re- 


72255 nec more nec loco ſolits fed vi @icatim per demincs inſularum egit at- 
206 i i tregenti/que millious accipientium frumentum e fubli.o, ad 
N owinguaginta retraxit, Sueto! hs peaks there of the citizens, 
wh o ſhared in the public corn, whom be found to amount to three 
hundred and twenty thouſand, and, pro! vably , becauſe he perceived 
that diſtribution anſwered in many only the purnoſes of idleneſs, he 
reduced the number to a hundred: and twenty thouſand, Plutarch 
miſtook recenſunt for cenſum ; and this error led him into the other 

miſtakes. 
Ihe ſeventeenth of March, 
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joicing in things which nothing could excuſe, either befote 
the gods or men, but extreme neceſſity. And it was the 
more obvious to condemn it, becauſe, before this, he had 
never ſent any meſſenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any victory he had gained in the civil wars, but was 
rather aſhamed of ſuch advantages. The Romans, hoy. 
ever, bowing to his power, and ſubmitting to the bridle, 
becauſe they ſaw no other reſpite from inteſtine wars and 
miſeries, but the taking one man for their maſter, ereated 


him dictator, for life. This was a complete tyranny ; for 


to abſolute power they added perpetuity. | 

Cicero was the firſt who propoſed that the ſenate ſhould 
confer great honours upon Cæſar, but honours within the 
meaſure of humanity, Thoſe who followed, contended 
with each other which fhould make him the moſt extraor. 
dinary compliments, and by the abſurdity and extravagance 
of their decrees, rendered him odious and unſupportable 
even to perſons of candour. His enemies are ſuppoſed 
to vie with his flatterers in theſe ſacrifices, that they 
might have the better pretence, and the more cauſe, to 
lift up their hands againſt him. This is probable enough, 
becauſe in other reſpects, after the civil wars were brought 
to an end, his conduct was irreproachable. It ſeems as 
if there was nothing unreaſonable in their ordering a tem- 
ple to be built to CLEMENC, in gratitude for the mercy 


they had experienced in Cæſar. For he not only par- 


doned moſt of thoſe who had appeared againſt him in che 
field, but on fome of them he beſtowed honours and pre- 
ferments; on Brutus and Caſſius for* inſtance ; for they 
were both prætors. The ftatues of Pompey had been 
thrown down, but he did not ſuffer them to lie 1n that 
poſture ; he erected them again. On which occaſion Ci- 
cero ſaid, & That Cæſar, by rearing Pompey's ſtatues, 


had eſtabliſhed his own.“ 


His friends preſſed him to have a guard, and many 
offered to ferve in that capacity, but he would not ſuffer 
it. For, he ſaid, „It was better to die once, than to 
„live always in fear of death.“ He eſteemed the affec- 
tion of the people the moſt honourable and the ſafeſt 
guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them by feaſts 
and diſtributions of corn, as he did the ſoldiers, by placing 
them in agreeable colonies. The moſt noted places that 
be colonized, were Carthage and Corinth; of which it 1s 
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remarkable, that as they were both taken and demoliſhed 
it the fame time, ſo they were at the ſame time reitored. 

The nobility he gained by promiſing them conſulates 
and prætorſhips, or, if they were engaged, by giving 
hem other places of honour and profit. To all he opened 
the proſpects of hope; for he was deſirous to reign over 
a willing people. For this reaſon he was ſo ſtudious to 
oblige, that when Fabius Maximus died ſuddenly towards 
the cloſe of his conſulſhip, he appointed Caninus Rebi- 
lus * conſul for the day, that remained. Numbers went 
to pay their reſpects to him, according to cuſtom, and to 
conduct him to the ſenate houſe; on which occaſion 
Cicero ſaid, “ Let us make haſte and pay our compli- 
ment to the conſul, before his office is expired.“ 

Ceſar had ſuch talents for great attempts, and ſo vaſt 
an ambition, that the many actions he had performed, by 
no means induced him to ſit down and enjoy the glory he 
nad acquired; they rather whetted his appetite for other 
conquelts, produced new deſigns equaily great, together 
with equal confidence of ſucceſs, and inſpired him with 
E 2 paſhion for freſh renown, as if he had exhauited all the 
E plcaſures of the old. This paſhon was nothing but a 
E icalouſy of himſelf, a conteſt with himſelf (as eager as it 
it had been with another man) to make his future achieve- 
ments outſhine the paſt. In this ſpirit he had formed a 
deſign, and was making preparations for war againſt the 
Parthians, After he had ſubdued them, he intended to 
traverſe Hyrcania, and marching along by the Caſpian 
Zea and Mount Caucaſus, to enter Scythia; to carry his 
"o0nquering arms through the countries adjoining to Ger- 
many, and through Germany itſelf ; and then to return 
by Gaul to Rome : thus finiſhing the circle of the Roman 
empire, as well as extending its bounds to the Ocean on 
every ſide. | 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at 
tempted to dig through the Iſthmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus T. He de- 
2zned alſo to convey the Tiber by a deep channel directly 


* Macrobius calls him Rebolus. | 
I Amer 74 gur Tpextipionprves: The Latin and French tranſla- 
'or5 join this with the ſentence that follows, and render it, He de- 
© ligned alſo to unite the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a 
Jeep channel directly from Rome to Circæi, &c. But againſt the 
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from Rome to Circæi, and ſo into the ſea near ns 
for the convenience as well as ſecurity of merchants wi; 
traded to Rome. Another public ſpirited work that 
meditated, was to dram all the marſhes by Nomentum 
and Setia, by which ground enough would be gained fron; 
the water to employ many thouſands of hands in tillage, II. 
propoſed farther hey raiſe banks on the ſhore neareſt Ro ois 
to prevent the fea from breaking in upon the land; ; to clear 


| 


the Oſtian ſhore of its ſecret and d langerous obſtruction an 
to build harbours fit to receive the many veſſels that ca: ne! 
there. Theſe things were deſigned, but did not take ce}, 
He completed, however, the regulation of the kalen. 
dar, and corrected the erroneous computation of tine +, 
agreeably to a plan which he had ingeniouſly e 
and which prov ed of the greateſt utility. For it was net 
only in ancient times = it the Roman months ſo il! agreed 
wich the revolution of the year, that the feſtivals and da ws 
©& ſacrifice, by little and little, fell back jnto ſeaſons Qu 
oppohite to thoſe of their inſtitution; but even in the tins 
of Ceſar, when the ſolar year was made uſe of, the gehe. 
rality lived in perfect Sende af the matter; and the 
prieſts, who were the only perſons that knew any u thing 
about it, uſed to add all at onc e, and when nobody cx- 


pected it, an in tercalary month, called Mercidonius, of 


which Numa was the inventor. That remedy, however, 

5 rored much too weak, and was far from operating exten. 
rely enough, to ered the great milcomputations of 

_ z. as we have ob erved in that prince's life.] 


conſtruction there is this Nrong objection, that the Anio falls into tf 
Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that river would be Aj, 10; 
Avinves, And if we admitted of that conſtruction, what could be 

made of Ave b % TpOxepionpueres, Which would literally be, 
bowing previorſly fitted the Anic to that purpeſe. | 

on the other hand it may be alleged, that poſhbly P lutarch mip! a 
not know where the conflux of the Anio and the A. ber was, thou?! 
— reſpect to a man who pur feapati"0% time at Rome, it is ſcarce 
an admiſlibie ſuppoſition. And we muſt eee e that we have 
ot any where elſe met with Anienu as a Roman name 

Suctonius takes no notice of Cæſar's intention to mu ke this cut, 

W op Pears, from 2 pallage i 1u Suetonius, Vit. Cg. c. 44; gricert 
Pomptinas paludes, as well as from another in Strabo, Ed. Par. I. v: 
P. 231. C. D. that for Nomertum we ſhould here read Ponca Wn. 

M3: rough, means of that erroneous computation ! the Roman ka- 
lendar had geined near three months in the time of Cæſar. Before 
this, . ad been uſed to correct the irreguiariry, but! 
never could be done with exactneſs. Sce the life of Numa, 
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Cxſar having propoſed the queſtion to the moſt able phi- 
loſophers and mathematicians, publiſhed, upon principles 
already verified, a new and more exact regulation, which 
the Romans ſtill go by, and by that means are neater the 
oth than other nations with refpect to the difference be- 
iween the ſun's revolution and that of the twelve months. 
Vet this uſeful invention furniſned matter of ridicule to 
the envious, and to thoſe who could but ill brook his 
rower, For Cicero (if I miſtake not) when fome one hap- 
pened to fav, © Lyra will rife to-morrow,” anſwered, 
„ Undoubtedly; there is an edict for it:“ As if the ka- 
lendar was forced upon them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, 
and at laſt cauſed his death, was his paſſion for the title of 
king. It was the lirſt thing that gave offence to the mul- 
titude, and it afforded his invetęrate enemies a very plau- 
ible plea, Thoſe who wanted to procure him that honour, 
gave it out among the people, that it appeared from the 


Hihylline books, The Romans could never conquer the 


„ Parthians, except they went to war under the conduct 
« of a king.” And one day, when Cæſar returned from 
Alba to Rome, ſome of his retainers ventured to ſalute 
him by that title. Obſerving that the people were troubled- 


1 » 
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at this ſtrange compliment, he put on an air of reſentment, 
and faid, „He was not called king, but Czfar.? Upon 
this, a deep ſilence enſued, and he palled on in no good 
humour. 1 
Another time the ſenate having decreed him ſome ex- 
travagant honours, the conſuls and prætors attended by 
the whole body of patricians, went to inform him of 
what they had done. When they came, he did not riſe to 
receive them, but kept his teat, as if they had been per- 
ſons in a private ſtation, and his anſwer to their addreis, 
Vas, “ That there was more necd to retrench his honours, 
© than to enlarge them.” This haughtineſs gave pain 
not only to the fenate, but the pcople, who thought the 
contempt of that body reflected diſhonour upon the whole 
commonwealth ; for all who could decently withdraw, 
went off greatly dejected. | 

Perceiving the falſe ſtep he had taken, he retired imme. 
diately to his own houſe; and laying his neck bare, told 
lis friends, „ He was ready for the firſt hand that would 
„ itrike,” He then bethought himſelf of alleging his 
Cilemper as an excuſe; and aſſerted, — thoſe who are 
| | N 6, 
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under its influence, are apt to find their faculties fat 

them, when they ſpeak ſtanding; a trembling and giddi- 
neſs coming upon them, which bereaves them of their 
ſenſes. This, however, was not really the caſe ; for it 1: 
ſaid, he was. defirous to rife to the ſenate ; but Cornelius 
Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
and had ſervility enough to ſay, Will you not remember 


e that you are Czſar, and ſuffer them to pay their court 


to you as their ſuperior.“ 


Theſe diſcontents were greatly increaſed by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the 
Lupercalia, which, according to moſt writers, 1s an ancient 
paſtoral feaſt, and which anſwers in many reſpects to the 
Lycæa amongſt the Arcadians, young men of noble fami- 
lies, and indeed many of the magiſtrates, run about the 
mreets naked, and, by way of diverſion, ſtrike all they 
meet with leathern thongs with the hair upon them. 
Numbers of women of the firſt quality put themſelves in 
their way, and preſent their hands for ſtripes (as ſcholars 
do to à maſter), being perſuaded that the pregnant gain an 


eaſy delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled to 


conceive, Cæœſar wore a triumphal robe that day, and 
ſeated himſelf in a golden chair upon the roftra, to ſce 
the ceremony. | | 5 

Antony ran among the reſt, in compliance with the 
ules of the feſtival, for he was conſul, When he came 
into the forum, and the crowd had made way for him, he 
approached Cæſar, and offered him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel, Upon this fome plaudits were heard, but 
very feeble, becauſe they proceeded only from perſons 
placed there on purpoſe. Cæſar refuſed it, and then the 
plaudits were loud and general, Antony preſented it 
once more, and few applauded his officiouſneſs ; but when 
Czxfar rejected it again, the applauſe again was general. 
Czfar, undeceived by his ſecond trial, roſe up, and ordered 
the diadem to be conſecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his ſtatues were ſeen adorned with | 
royal diadems; and Flavius and Marullus, two of the 
tribunes, went and tore them off. They alſo found out 
the perſons who firſt ſaluted Cæſar king, and eommitted 
them to priſon. The people followed with cheerful ac- 
clamations, and called them Brutuſſes, becauſe Brutus 
was the man who expelled the kings, and put the govern- 
ment in the hands of the ſenate and people. Cæſar, highly 
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ncenled at their behaviour, deſpoſed the tribunes; and by 


way of reprimand to them, as well as inſult to the people, 
-alled them ſeveral times Brutes and Cumæuns * x. 
Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by 


che father's fide, was {ſuppoſed to be a deſcendant of that 


ancient Brutus, and whoſe mother was of the illuſtrious 
touſe of the Servilii. He was alſo nephew and ſon in-law 
%o Cato. No man was more inclined than he to lift his 


hand againſt monarchy, but he was withheld by the ho- 


aours and favours he had received from Cæſar, who had 
not only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharſalia, and pardoned many of his friends at his requeſt, 
but continued to honour him with his confidence. That 
very year he had procured him the moſt honourable præ- 
torthip, and he had named him for the conſulthip four 
years after, in preference to Caſſius, who was his compe- 
titor, On which occaſion Cæſar is reported to have ſaid, 
« Caſſius aſſigns the ſtrongeſt reaſons, but J cannot refuſe 
« Brutus.”? | he 


Some impeached Brutus, after the conſpiracy was 


formed; but, inſtead of liſtening to them, he laid his hand 


on his body, and ſaid, Brutus will wait for this ſkin ;” 
intimating, that, though the virtue of Brutus rendered 
lum worthy of empire, he would not be guilty of any in- 
gratitude or baſeneſs to obtain it. Thoſe, however, who 
were deſirous of a change, kept their eyes upon him only, 
or principally at leaſt ; and as they durſt not ſpeak out 
plain, they put billets night after night in the tribunal 
and ſeat which he uſed as prætor, moſtly in theſe terms, 
Thou ſleepeſt, Brutus; or,“ Thou art not Brutus.” 

Caſſius perceiving his friend's ambition a little ſtimulated 
by theſe papers, began to ply him cloſer than before, and 
pur him on to the great enterpriſe; for he had a particu- 


* One thing which Strabo mentions as an inſtance of the ſtupidity 


of the Cumzans, namely their not laying any duty upon merchandiſe 
imported into their harbour, ſeems to be a very equivocal proof of 
it: for their leaving the port free, might bring them trade, and 
make them a flouriſhing people. Another thing which he men- 
tions (though it is ſcarce worth repeating) is, that they had mort- 
2aged their porticos, and, upon failure. of payment of the money, 
were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them ; but at 
laſt, when ſome heavy rains came on, public notice was given by the 
creditors, that their debtors would be indulged that favour. Hence, 
de tells us that ſaying, © The Cumzans have not ſenſe to get under 


* thelter when it rains, till they are put in mind of it by the crier.”? 
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vernment, he ſaid, I have no apprehenſions from 
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lar enmity againſt Cæſar, f for the reaſons winch we here 
mentioned in the life of Brutus. Uu too, had ſon 
ſuſpicion of him, and he even ſaid one day to his fait 
« What think you ot Caſſius? 1 do not like bs Re 
& looks.” Another time, when Antony and Do! 

were accuſed of ſome deſigns agamft his perfon and 


* 


« fat and fleek men; I rather fear the Pale and dean 
© ones; meaning Caſſius and Brutus. 1 

It ſeems, from this inſtance, that fate is not ſo ſeeret, 
it is inevitable. For we are told, there were ſtrong ig 


U 


and preſages of the death of Cæſar. As td the lip! i 


the heavens, the ſtrange noiſes ® heard in various Guar 


S 
by night, and the appearance of ſolitary birds in the Y. 


perhaps they dclerve not our notice in jo great an eve 
this. But ſome attention ſhould be given to Strab 
pbiloſopher. According to him, there were ſeen in 25 . 
men of fire encountering c each ork *; tuch a flame appes 

to iſſue from the hand of a ſoldier's ſervant, that 475 f 
ſpeQators thought it muſt be burnt, yet, v hen it was over, 
he found no harm; and one of the victims which Cg far 
offered, was found without a heart. The latter was cer. 
tainly a moſt alarming prodigy; for, according to tlie 
rules of nature, no creature can exiſt without 2 05 
What is ſtill more extraordinary, many report, that a ce 
tain. ſoothſayer forewarned him of a great danger v. ch 
threatened him on the ides of March, and that when the 
day was come, as he was going to. thi ſenate houſe, he 
called to the ſoothſayer, and ſaid laughing, The de 
* of March are come; to which he anſwered, ſolt 

6 Yes: but they are not gone.“ 

The evening before, he ſupped with Marcus Lepidus, 
and ſigned, according to cuſtom, a number of letters, as 
he ſat at — While he was ſo employed, there aroſe a 
queſtion, “ What Kind of death was the beft 27? and Ca hr 
anſwering before them all, cried out, © A ſudden one,” 
The ſame night, as he was in bed w ich his wife, the doors 
and windows of the room flew open at ence. Viſturbes 
both with the noiſe and the light, he obſerved, by moon - 
mine, Calpurnia in a deep lep, uttering broken words 
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and inarticulate groaus. She dreamed that ſhe was weep- 
ing over him, as ſhe held him, murdered, in her arms, 
Others ſay, the dreamed that the“ pinnacle was fallen, 
which, as Livy tells us, the ſenate had ordered to be 


'erefted upon Cæſar's houſe, by way of ornament and di- 


1inction; and that it was the fall of it which ſhe lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it may, next mormng the con- 
red Cæſar not to go out that day, if he could pofſibly 


avoid it, but to adjourn the ſenate ; and, if he paid no 


--oard to her dreams, to have recourſe to ſome other ſpe- 
es of diviaation, or to ſacrifices, for information as to his 
tate. This ge /e him ſome ſuſpicion and alarm; tor. he 
had never known before, in Calpurna, any thing of the 
weakneſs or ſuperſtition of her ſex, though ſhe was now 
much affected. | 8 
He therefore offered a number of ſacrifices, and, as the 
liviners found no auſpicious tokens in any of them, he 


ſent Antony to diſmiſs the ſenate. In the mean time, 


10 


Decius Brutus , ſurnamed Albinus, came in. He was a 


perlon in whom Cœſar placed ſuch confidence, that he 
dead appointed him his ſecond heir, yet he was engaged 
n the confpiracy with the other Brutus and Caſſius. This 
man, fearing that if Cæſar adjourned the ſenate to another 
day the affair might be diſcovered, laughed at the diviners, 
aud told Cæſar he would be higlily to blame, if, by ſuch 
2 light, he gave the ſenate an oceaſion of complaint againſt 
him. $ For they were met, he ſaid, “at his ſummons, 
and came prepared with one voice to honour him with 
the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that 
te {hould wear the diadem both by land and fea every 
'* where out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, 
now they have taken their places, they muſt go home 
again, and return when Calpurma happens to have 
better dreams, what room will your enemies have to 
launch out againſt you? Or who will hear your friends 
when they attempt to ſhow, that this is not an open ſer- 
virude on the one hand, and tyranny on the other ?—If 
you are abſolutely perſuaded that this is an unlucky day, 
it is certainly better to go yourſelf, and tell them you 


FT) 


* The pinnacle was an ornament uſually placed upon the top of 
their temples, and was commonly adorned with fome ſtatues of their 
Lods, figures of victory, or other ſymbolical device. | 

+ Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it for Decius; 
dut his name was Decinus Broatus, See Appien. and Suetenius. 
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« have iy Ne for putting off buſinef till another 
«© time.“ So faying, he took Cæſar by the hand, and led 
him out. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a ſlave, why 
belonged to ſome other perſon, attempted to get up to 
ſpeak to him, but finding it impoſſible, by reaſon of the 
crowd that was about him, he made his way into the 
houſe, and putting himſelf into the hands of Calpurnia, 
defired her to keep him fafe till Cæſar's return, becaulec he 
had matters of great importance to communicate, 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Grech 
eloquence, became acquainted with ſome of. Br atus's 
friends, and had got intelligence of moſt of the tranſac- 
tions, approached Cæſar with a paper, explaining what 
he had to diſcover. Obſerving that he gave the papers, 
as faſt as he received them, to "his officers, he got up as 


cloſe as poſlible, and ſaid, & Cwfar, read this to yourſe!? 


« and quickly; for it contains matters of great conte 
« quence, and of the laſt concern to you.” He took it and 
attempted ſeveral times to read it, but was always pre- 
vented by one application or other, He therefore key: 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered 
the houſe. Some ſay, it was delivered to him by anctiver 
man*, Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all 
the way by the crowd. 

Thele things might, indeed, fall out by chance but a 
in the place where the ſenate was that day aſſembled, and 
which proved the ſcene of that tragedy, there was a ftatu 
of Pompey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had con- 


fecrated for an ornament to his theatre, nothing can de 


clearer than that ſome deity conducted the whole buſinefs, 


and directed the execution of it to that very ſpot. Even 
Caſſius himſelf, though inclined to the doctrines of Epi— 


curus, turned his eye to the ſtatue of Pompey, aud ſecretly 
invoked his aid, before the great attempt. "The arduous 


occaſion, it "ity overruled his former ſentiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enthuſiaſm. Antony, 
who was a faithful friend to Cæſar, and a man of great 
ſtrength, was held in diſcourſe without by Brutus Albi- 
nus, who had contrived a long ſtory to detain him. 
When Cœſar entered the houfe, the ſenate roſe to do 
him honour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up be- 


Buy Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch ſays, in the Life of Brutus; 
Appian ſays the ſame; and Cicero too, in his ſecond Philippic. 
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uind his chair, and others before it, pretending to inter- 
cede, along with Metillius Cimber “, for the recal of his bro- 
ther from exile. They continued their inſtances till he 


came to his ſeat. When he was ſeated he gave them a 
politire denial; and as they continued their importunities 


with an air of compulſion, he grew angry. Cimber +, 
then, with both hands, pulled his gown oft his neck, which 
was the ſignal for the attack. Caſca gave him the firit 
blow. It was a ſtroke upon the neck with his ſword, 
but the wound was not dangerous; for in the beginning 
of ſo tremendous an enterpriſe he was probably in ſome 
diſorder. Cæſar therefore turned upon him, and laid hold 
E of his ſword. At the lame time they both cried, out, the 
one in Latin, “ Villain: Caſca! what doit thou mean?“ 
and the other in Greek, to his brother, © Brother, help!“ 
E After ſuch a beginning thoſe who knew nothing of the 
E conſpiracy, were ſeized with conſternation and horror, in- 
E {omuch that they durſt neither fly, nor aſſiſt, nor even utter 
a word, All the conſpirators now drew their ſwords, and 


E {urrounded him in ſuch a manner, that whatever way he 


turned, he ſaw nothing but ſteel gleaming in his face, and 
met nothing but wounds. Like ſome ſavage beaſt attacked 
by k the hunters, he found every hand lifted againſt him, 
for they all agreed to have a ſhare in the ſacrifice and a 


ſtroke in the groin. Some ſay, he oppoſed the reſt, and 
continued ſtruggling and crying out, till he perceived the 
word of Brutus; then he drew his robe over his face, and 
yielded to his fate. Either by accident, or puſhed thither 
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ſtatue, and dyed it with his blood: ſa that Pompey ſeemed 
to preſide over the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy 
under his feet and to enjoy his agonies. Thoſe agonics 


wounds. And many of the conſpirators wounded each 
ther, as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Ca ſar thus deſpatched, Brutus advanced to ſpeak to the 
3 cnate, and to aſſign his reaſons for what he had done, but 


Which hears that name; but that medal is believed to be ſpurious, 
I Jome call him Metellus Cimber ; and others ſuppoſe we ſhould read 
I. Fullius Cimber. * 

11 


t Here in the original it is Metillius again. 


taſte of his blood. Therefore Brutus himſelf gave him a 


by the conſpirators, he expired on the pedeſtal of Pompey's 


were great, for he received no leſs than three and twenty 


E * Metillias is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls him Cinler 
T.., In Appian he is named Atilizes Cimber, and there is a medal 
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they could not bear to hear him; they fled wh of the 
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houſe, and filled the people with incx prethible | horror aug 
diſmay. Some ſhut up their houſes; others left their f ons 
and counters, All were in mot! on: : One wes runnj: s 10 
fee the ſpectacle; another running back. Antonv aq 
Lepidus, Cæſar' 8 principal friends, withdrew, and Via 
themſelves in other people's houſes. Mean time Brut 
and his confederates, yet warm from the ſlaughter, march 
in a body with their bloody ſwords in their hands, fin 
the ſenate houſe to the capitol, not hke men that f fied, 
but with an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the peo. 
ple to liberty, and ſtopping to talk with every man of 
col nicquence whom they met. There were fo me who een 
joined them, and mingled with their train; deſirous of 
appearing to have had a ſhare in the action, and hoping for 
one in the glory. Of this number were Caius Oct ary; 
and Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for thr 
vanity; being put to death by Antony and young Chr. 


8e that they gained not even the honour for winch they 


loft their lives; for nobody believed that they had ary 
part in the enterpriſe 3 and they were puniſhed, not fer 


the deed, but for the will. 


Next day Brutus, and the reſt of the conipirators came 
down from the capitol, and addreſſed the people, who dt. 
tended to their diſcourſe, without expreſſing either Cill:ke 
or approbation of what was done. But by their ſilence it 

qt 


appeared that they pitied Cæſar, at the fame time th: 


they revered Brutus, The ſenate paſſed a general a amneſty; 
and to reconcile all parties, they decreed Ce ſar divine 
honours, and confirmed all the acts of his dictatorſbip, 
while on Brutus and his friends they beſtowed govern: 
ments, and ſuch honours as were ſuitable: So that t it vi 
generally imagined the comman Netz h was firmly che 
bhihed again, and all brought into the beſt order, 

But when, upcn the opening of Cafar' 8 Will, it wat 
found that he had left every Roman citizen a conſidere De 


legacy, and they beheld the body, as it Was Carried 


through the for um, all mangled with wounds, the mat 
tude could no longer be kept within bounds. 'T hey 

the proceſſion, and tearing up the benches, with te Gal 
and tables, heaped them into a pile, and burnt th i 


dare. Thos laatchii ng flaming brands from the p te, 6 oy 


ran to burn the e of the aſſaſſins, while others rang 10 


the city, to find the conipiratore chen fel; es, and tear tacł 


Se 5 


in pieces; but they had taken ſuch care to ſecure theme 
© elves „ that they could not meet with one of them. 

Oue Cinna, a friend of Cœſar's, had a ſtrange dream 
preceding night. He dreamed (as my tell us) that 

x far invite d him to ſupper, and, upon his refuſal to go, 


Ys 


1 15 r all the reſiſtance he could make. Hearing, however, 

13 that the body of Cæſar was to be burnt in the forum, he 
Vent to affiſt in doing him the laſt honours, though he had 
E {ver upon him, the conſequence of his uncafineſs about 
43 = dream. On his coming up, one of the populace aſked, 
ho that was?““ and having learned his name, told it 
et neighbour. A report immediately ſpread through 
I the whole company, that it was one of Cæſar's murderers ; 
and, indeed, one of the conſpirators was named Cinna. 


nim to pieces upon the ſpot. - Brutus end Caſſius 
ucre ſo terrified at this rage of the populace, that, a few 
days after they ieft the city. An account of their ſubſe- 


Life of Brutus. 

Ca lar died at the age of fifty-ſix, and did not ſurvive 
PFompey above four years. His object was ſovereign power 
and authority, which he purſued through innumerable 
Þ Gros, and by prodigious efforts he gained it at laft, 
4 But! ne reaped no other fruit from it, than an empty and an 
inridious title. It is true, the Divine Power which con- 


bis zavenger, purſued and hunted out the aſſaſſins over en 


wio gave their ſanction to the deed. 


The moſt remarkable of natural events tative to this 


a 
wot lippi, Killed himſelf with the ſame dagger which he 
ad made uſe of againſt Cœſar; and the moſt ſignal phe- 


A comet made its appearance in the north, white We Were ce- 


lebrating the games in honour of Cæſar, and one bright for ſeven 
A days, tt arote about the eleventh hovr of the day, and was leen 
by all nations. It was commonly believed to be a lign that the 
* toul of Cælar was admitted am ong the gods; for wh ich reaſon 
5 we added a tar to the head of his ſtatue, couſecrated ſoon ates 


in the run.“ Fragiu. Aug. C. dp. Plin. i.. . 


(1 


«5 


ght him by the hand, and r him after him, in ſpite 


I be multitude taking this for the man, fell upon him, and 


5 quent actions, ſufferings, and death, may be found 3 in the 


E cucted him through life, attended him after his death, as 
and land, and reſted not till there was not a man left, ei- 
ther of thoſe who dipt their hands in his blood, or of thoſe 


Pair, was, that Caſſius, after he had loft the battle of 


J remenon in the heavens, was that of a great comet „ 
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which ſhone very bright for ſeven nights after Cæſi'; 


death, and then diſappeared. To which we may add tie 
fading of the ſun's luſtre ; for his orb looked pale all thi, MW ] 
year; he roſe not with a ſparkling radiance, nor had the in 
heat he afforded its uſual ſtrength. The air, of coure, . 
was dark and heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which . 
clears and rarefies it; and the fruits were fo crude ad (; 
unconcocted, that they pined away and decayed, through Wp * 


the chillneſs of the atmoſphere. 3 
We have a proof ſtill more ſtriking that the aſſaſſination I 


of Cæſar was diſpleaſing to the gods, in the phantom WE * 
that appeared to Brutus. The ſtory of it is this: Bruty; WM © 
was on the point of tranſporting his army from Abydo, WE * 
to the oppoſite continent; and the night before he lay in WM 7 
his tent, awake, according to cuſtom, and in deep though: WE ! 
about what might be the event of the war; for it was na. 
tural to him to watch great part of the night, and s Wk © 
general ever required ſo little ſleep. With all his ſenſes WM * 
about him, he heard a noiſe at the door of his tent, and. 
looking towards the light, which was now burnt very lor, * 
he ſaw a terrible appearance in the human form, but cc 
prodigious ſtature and the mot hideous aſpect. At fit WW * 


he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment; but when he ſaw it nei. 
ther did nor ſpoke any thing to him, but ſtood in filence 
by his bed, he aſked it, Who it was!?“ The ſpectre an. 
ſwered, „J am thy evil genius, Brutus; thou ſhalt fee 
« me at Philippi.“ Brutus anſwered boldly, © I'll meet 
« thee there; and the ſpectre immediately vaniſhed. 
Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octavius Czar | 
at Philippi, and the firſt day was victorious, carrying all 
before him where he fought in perſon, and even pillaging 
Czſar's camp. The night before he was to fight the e- 
cond battle, the ſame ſpectre appeared to him again, but 
ſpoke not a word. Brutus, however, underſtood that his 
laſt hour was near, and courted danger with all the vio- 
| lence of deſpair. Yet he did not fall in the action; but 
ſeeing all loſt, he retired to the top of a rock, where he pre. 
ſented his naked word to his breaſt, and a friend, as they 
tell us, aſſiſting the thruſt, he died upon the ſpot *. 


* Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain that 
he has given us a very inadequate and imperfe idea of the cha, 
rater of Cæſar. The life he has written is a confuſed jumble of 
facts, Matched from different hiſtorians, without order, conſiftency, 
regularity, or accuracy. He has left us none of thoſe finer and Mw 
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| have blinded him ſo far as to put ſo early a 
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pH OC ION. 
Drugs the orator, by ſtudying in his whole ad- 


nminiſtration to pleaſe the Macedomans and Antipater, had 


great authority in Athens. When he found himſelf by 


chat complaiſance often obliged to propoſe laws and make 
ppeeches injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, 
de uſed to ſay, „He was excuſable, becauſe he came to 
the helm when the commonwealth was no more than a 
E « wreek,? This aftertion, which in him was unwarrant⸗ 
able, was true enough when applied to the adminiſtration 

of Phocion. Demades was the very man who wrecked 
nis country. He purſued ſuch a vicious plan, both in his 
private and public conduct, that Antipater ſcrupled not 
E to lay of him when he was grown old,“ That he was like 
| © a ſacrificed beaſt, all conſumed except his tongue and 
his paunch “.“ But the virtue of Phocion found a 
E fong and powerful adverſary in the times, and its glory 
Vas obſcured in the gloomy period of Greece's misfor— 
E tunes, For Virtue is not fo weak as Sophocles would 
make her, nor is the ſentiment juſt which he puts in the 
nouth. of one of the perſons of his drama. 


— The firmeſt mind will fail | 
Beneath misfortune's ſtroke, and, ſtunn'd, depart 
From its ſage plan of action f. 


auter traits, which, as he elſewhere juſtly obſerves, diſtinguiſh and 
E ctiracterize the man more than his moſt popular and ſplendid ope- 
rations. He has written the life of Cæſar like a man under reſtraint ; 
E 145 ſſimmed over his actions, and ſhown a manifeſt fatisfaction when 
he could draw the attention of the reader to other characters and 
eircumſtances, however inſignificant, or how often ſoever repeated 
y Lunilelf, in the narrative of other lives. Yet, from the little light 
be has afforded us, and from the better accounts of other hiſtorians, 
| we may caſily diſcover that Cæſar was a man of great and diſtin- 
| guillied virtues. Had he been as able in his political as he was in 
bis military capacity, had he been capable of hiding, or even of ma- 
| 22ging that openneſs of mind which was the connate attendant of 


bis liberality and ambition, the laſt preyailing paſſion would not 
Priol to his race of glory. 
* The tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the reſt of the 


| victim. The paunch uſed to be ſtuffed and ſerved up at table, and 
the tongue was burnt on the altar, at the end of the entertainment, 
in honour of Mercury, and had libations poured upon it. Of this 


there are many examples in Homer's Odyſſey. 
{ Sophoc, Antig. 1. 569 and 570. 
2 


_ 
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All the advantage that Fortune can truly be aſfirmed 
gain in her combats with the good and virtuou; h 1, 
bringing upon them unjuſt reproach and cenſure, in!le,1 
of the honour and eſteem which are their due, aud hy 
that means leſſening the confidence the world would hate 
in their virtue. | | 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs proſper, tl; 
people, elated with their ſtrength and ſucceſs, bdhre 
with greater inſolence to good miniſters; but it is tlie very 
reverſe. Misfortunes always four their temper ; te la 
thing will then diſturb them; they take fire at trifles ; 1nd 
they are impatient of the leaſt ſeverity of expreſſion, 11; 
who reproves their faults, ſcems to reproach them wich 
their misfortunes, and every bold and free addreſs is c 


n 
Wi * 
| 


adered as an inſult, As honey makes a wounded or ul. 
cerated member ſmart, fo it often happens, that a remon- 
france, though pregnant with truth and ſenſe, hurts and 
irritates the diſtreſſed, if it is not gentle and mild in tie 
application. Hence Homer often expreſſes ſuch things as 
are pleaſant, by the word menoikes which figniltes what 
is ſymphonious to the mind, what ſooths its weakncls, and 
bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed cycs ly: 
to dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid ſuch as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a ſtate, many feries of 1 
conducted and unproſperons, meaſures ; ſuch is the focht 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bear the 
leaſt alarm; the voice of truth, which brings its fauits to 
its remembrance, gives it inexpreſſible pain, though not 
only ſalutary, but neceſſary ; and it will not he heard, &. 
cept its harſhneſs is modified. It is a difficult talk to ge. 
vern ſuch a people; for, if the man who tells then tle 
truth, falls the firſt ſacrifice, he who flatters them, at lit 
periſhes with them. 5 | 

The mathematicians ſay, the ſun does not move in the 
ſame direction with the heavens, nor yet in 2 direction 
quite oppoſite, but circulating with a gentle and almo!! be 
ſenſible obliquity, gives the whole ſyſtem ſuch a tem pe 
ture as tends to its preſervation. So in a ſyſtem of go 
ment, if a ſtateſman is determined to deſcribe a {trait 
line, and in all things to go againft the inchnations of 8 
people, ſuch rigour muſt make his adminiftration cd 
and, on the other hand, if he ſuffers himſelf to be carid 
along with their moſt erroneous motions, the governs! 
will ſoon be in a tottering and ruinous Rate, The late 
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ig the more common error of the two. But the politics 
ich keep a middle courle, Ae llackening the 
reins, and of Ne etimes keeping a tighter hand, indul! ging 
the people in one point to gain another that is more im- 
vortant, are the only meaſures that are formed enen ras 
tonal Was neiples: for a well. timed condeſcenſion and mo- 
daa e treatment will bring men to concur in many ufeful 
ſchemes, which they eZuld not be brought into by deſ- 
not tif 1 and violence. It muit be acknowledged, that this 
medium is difficult to hit upon, becauſe it requires a mix- 
os: of dignity with gent! leneſs; but when the juſt tempe= 
rature is gained, it preſents the happieſt and moſt perfect 
yirmony chat can be conceived. It is by this ſublime har- 
Mony thi Supreme Being governs the world; for nature 
3 not Grange d into obedience to his communda, and 
nongli lis influence is irreſiſtible, it is rational and mild. 
The effects of auſterity were ſeen in the younger Cato 
There was nothing engaging or popular 1 in his behaviour; ; 
ne never ſtudied to obliges he people, and therefore his 
eiglit in the adminiſtration was not great, Cicero ſays, 
(6 « He acted as if he had lived in the commonwealth of 
60 "Fat ito, not in the dregs of Romulus, and by that means 
ell ſhort of the. confulate *.“ His cale : appears to me 
) have been the ſame with that of fruit which comes out. 
0 t ſeaſon: people look upon it with pleaſure and admira- 
tion, but they! make n uſe of it. Thus the old-fainoned vir- 
tue of Cato, making its appearance amidſt the = xury and 
ruption which. time had introduced, had all the ſplen- 
dour of reputation which ſuch a phe: 10menon could it 
but 3t did not anſwer the exigencies of the ſtate; it wa 
diſproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and un- 
wieldy for uſe. Indeed his eircumſtances were not alto- 
get her like thoſe of Phocion, who _ not into the admi- 
iſtration till the ſtate was ſinking + ; whereas Cato had 
to fave the ſhip heating abe BH in the ſtorm. At 
tie fame time we muſt allow that ke had not the principal 


direction of her; he ſat not at the helm; he could do no 


10 


8 


” 
+4} 
my 


* The paſſage here referred to is in the firſt epiſile of Cicero's 
ſecond book to Atticus. But we find nothing there of the repulſe 
85 met with in his application for the conſulſhip. That repulſe, 

ed. did not happen till eight years after the date of that epiſtle. 

3 Hur author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts 


were more neceſſary. to ſave the poor remains of a wreck, than to 
Keep a lip, yet whole and entire, from finking 


3 
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more than help to hand the ſails and the tackle, Vet he 
maintained a noble conflict with Fortune, who having de. 
termined to ruin the commonwealth effected it by a variety 
of hands, but with great difficulty, by flow ſteps and 7:4. 
dual advances. So near was Rome being ſaved by Cato, 
and Cato's virtue! With it we would compare that of Phg. 
cion: not in a general manner, ſo as to ſay, they were both 
perſons of integrity, and able ſtateſmen ; for there is 1 
difference between valour and valour, for inftance, betwee 

that of Alcthiades and that of Epaminondas ; the prudence 
of Themiſtocles and that of Ariftides were not the ſame; 
juſtice was of one kind in Numa, and in Agefilaus of ang. 
ther: but the virtues of Phocion and Cato were the ſame in 
the molt minute particular; their impreſſion, form and co. 
lour, are perfectly ſimilar. Thus their ſeverity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity and their valour with 
caution ; they had the ſame ſolicitude for others, and dil. 
regard for themſelves; the ſame-abhorrence of every thing 
baſe and diſhonourable, and the ſame firm attachment to 
juſtice on all occaſions : ſo that it requires a very delicate 
expreſſion, like the finely diſcriminated ſounds of the or- 

gan *, to mark the difference in their characters. 

It is univerſally agreed, that Cato was of an illuſtrious 
pedigree, which we ſhall give ſome account of in his life; 


* Nt ATTY Tar oyu JuoJzi, xuIanxtp 0yHvg pos Foxgirlv xa 
νν,ec Twy NinQtrovruy. | 

The organ here mentioned was probably that invented by Cteſi- 
bius, who, according to Athenzus, placed in the temple of Zephy- 
rus, at Alexandria, a tube, which, collecting air by the appulſive 
motion of water, emitted muſical ſounds, either by their ſtrength 
adapted to war, or by their lightneſs to feſtivity. Hedylus, in his 
elegies, mentions this organ under the title of Kepas: | 


ZupeTITHI Xx A TETO Q1A09 Ciafhuos WETR ner, 
Ot rov pv Exoiatus tie S eoty To xtgnse 
ZaamiLoy kuyins Te xgoue Tos puriy A 
Ative R ToAuE ovvEtua KR SAKS 


Thus we ſee this inſtrument was capable of great variety and 
diſcrimination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following de- 
ſcription of this water organ? NE 


Et qui magna levi detrudens murmura tactu, 
Innumeras voces ſegetts moderatur ahenæ. 
Intonat errante digito, penituſque trabali 
Vecte laborantes in carmina concitat undas. 


Cornelius Severus ſays, Ejus fuit generis qui aqua rum aſſultu auran 
conciperet, But its eunumeræ voces, as Claudian calls them, its varict) of 
expreſſion, is undoubtedly the reaſon why Plutarch mentions it hefe 
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and we cnje ure, that Phocion's was not mean or obſcure : 


{or had he been the ſon of a turner, it would certainly have 
been mentioned by Glaucippus, the ſon of Hyperides, 
among a thouſand other things, in the treatiſe which he 
wrote on purpoſe to diſparage him. Nor, if his birth had 
been ſo low, would he have had fo good an education, or 


ſuch a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that, when 


very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards 
with Xenocrates in the academy ; and from the very firſt 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſtrong application to the 
moſt valuable ſtudies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never 
ſaw him either laugh or cry, or make uſe of a public bath, 
or put his hand from under tis cloak when he was dreſſed 
to appear in public. If he made an excurſion into the 
country, or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to 
be intolerably cold: and then his ſoldiers uſed to laugh, 
and ſay, * It is a ſign of a ſharp winter; Phocion has got 
his clothes:on,?? 5 . 
He was one of the moſt humane and beſt-tempered men 
in the world, and yet he had fo ill natured and forbidding 
a look, that ſtrangers were afraid to addreſs him without 
company. Therefore, when Chares, the orator, obſerved to 
the Athenians, what terrible brows Phocton had, and they 
could not help making themſelves merry, he faid, © This 
5 brow of mine never gave one of you an hour of ſorrow ; 
but the laughter of theſe ſueerers has colt their country 
many a tear.“ In like manner, though the meaſures he 
propoſed were happy ones, and his councils of the moſt 
utary kind, yet he uſed no flowers of rhetoric ; his 
ſpeeches were conciſe, commanding, and ſevere, For, 
as Zeno ſays, that a philoſopher ſhould never let a word 
cone out of his month that is not ſtrongly tinctured with 
ene; fo Phocion's oratory contained the moſt ſenſe 
in the fewelt words. And it ſeems that Polyeuctus the 
Sphettlan had this in view when he ſaid, „ Demoſ- 
'* thenes was the better orator, and Phocion the more 
Per fuaſive ſpeaker,” His ſpeeches were to be eſtimated 
c coins, not for the fize, but for the intrinſic value. 
Agreeably to which, we are told, that one day when the 
t1eatre was full of people, Phocion was obſerved behind 
the ſcenes wrapt up in thought, when one of his friends 
took occaſion to ſay, © What? at your meditations, Pho- 


* con?” « Yes,” ſaid he, „I am conſidering whether 
Fol. IF. e 
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« I cannot ſhorten what I have to ſay to the Athenian” 
And Demoſthenes, who deſpiſed the other orators, v hen 
Phocion got up, uſed to ſay ſoftly to his friends, „Hexe 
* comes the pruner of my periods.” But perhaps this i; 
to be aſcribed to the excellence of his character, ſince » 
word or a nod from a perſon. revered for his virtue, is gf 
more weight than the moſt elaborate ſpeeches of other mey, 
In his youth he ſerved under Chabrias, then commander 
of the Athenian armies; and, as he paid him all prope; 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him. 
Is ſome degree too he helped to correct the temper of Cha. 
brias, which was impetuous and uneven. For that gene. 
ral, though at other times fearce any thing could move 
him, in time of action was violent, and expoſed his per- 
ton with a boldneſs ungoverned by diſcretion. At laſt it 
-olt him his life, when he, made it a point to get in 
before the other galleys to the Iſle of Chios, and attempted 
to make good his landing by dint of ſword. Phocion, 
whoſe prudence was equal to his courage, animated him 
vhen he was too flow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unſeaſonably violent. 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man 
of candour and probity; and he aſſigned him commiſſions 
and enterpriſes of great importance, which raiſed him to 
the notice of the Greeks, Particularly in the ſea- fight off 
Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head the ſquadron on 
the left, where the action was hotteſt, had a fine opportu- 
nity to diltinguith himſelf, and he made ſuch ule of it, 
that victory ſoon declared for the Athenians ; and as thus 
was the firit victory they had gained at ſea, in a diſpute 
with Greeks, fince the taking of their city, they expreſſed 
the higheſt regard for Chabrias, and began to confider 
Phocion as a perſon in wkom they ſhould one day find an 
able commander. This battle was won during the cele- 
bration of the great myſteries 3 and Chabrias, in comme- 
moration of it, annually treated the Athenians with wiue 
on the ſixteenth day of September. 1 

Some time after this, Chabrias ſent Phocion to the iſlands, 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard ot 
twenty fail. But Phocion ſaid, “If you ſend me again 
enemies, ſuch a fleet is too ſmall; if to friends, one 
_ « ſhip is ſufficient,” He therefore went in his own galley, 
and by addreſſing himſelf to the cities and magiſtrates in 
an open and humane manner, he ſucceeded ſo well, as to 
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return with a number of ſhips which the allies fitted out, 
and at the ſame time put their reſpective quotas of money 
on board. 1 +: 

Phocion not only honoured and paid lus court to Cha- 
brias as long as he lived, but after his death, continued 
his attentions to all that belonged to him. With his ſon 
Cteſippus he took peculiar pains to form him to virtue; 
and though he found him very ſtupid and untractable, yet 
he ſtill laboured to correct his errors, as well as to conccal 
mem. Once, indeed, his patience failed him. - In one of 
bis expeditions the young man was fo troubleſome with 
E unſcaſonable queitions, and attempts to give advice, as if 
be knew how to direct the operations better than the ge- 
neral, that at laſt he cried out, O Chabrias, Chabrias ! 
what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in bear- 
ing with the impertinencies of thy ſon.” _ 

He obſerved, that thoſe who took upon them tlie 
management of public affairs, made two departments of 
E them, the civil and the military, which they ſhared as it 
E were by lot. Purſuant to this diviſion, Eubulus, Aritto-. 
phon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addreſſed 
che people from the roſtrum, and propoſed new edicts ; 
while Diophites, Meneſtheus, Leoſthenes, and Chares, 
| raiſed themſelves by the honours and employments of the 
camp. But Phocion choſe rather to move in the walk of 
E Pericles, Ariſtides, and Solon, who excelled not only az 
E orators, but as generals; for he thought their fame more 


n 8 complete ; each of theſe pou men (to uſe the words of 
> KArchilochus) appearing juſtly to claim 
e | 


The palms of Mars, and laurels of the muſe: 


dach he knew that the tutelar goddeſs of Athens was equally 
ne patroneſs of arts and arms. 


& | Formed upon theſe models, peace and tranquillity were 
e- me great objects he had always in view; yet he was en- 
ne 


gaged in more wars than any perſon, either of his own, 
bor of the preceding times. Not that he courted, or even 
zpplied for the command; but he did not decline it, when 
(called to that honour by his country. It is certain, he was 
elected general no leſs than five and forty times, without 
once attending to the election; being always appointed in 
us abſence, at the free motion of his countrymen, Men 
of ſhallow undeſtanding were ſurpriſed that the people 
ould ſet ſuch a value on Phocton, 52 generally op- 
2 
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poſed their inclinations, and never ſaid or did any thing 

with a view to recommend himſelf. For, as princes di. 

vert themſelves at their meals with buffoons and jeſters, 

ſo the Athenians attended to the polite and agrecable ad. 
dreſs of their orators by way of entertainment only; but 
when the queſtion was concerning ſo important a buſineſ, 
as the command of their forces, they returned to ſober and 
ſerious thinking, and ſelected the wiſeſt citizen, and the 
man of the ſevereſt manners, who had combated their ca. 
pricious humours and deſires the moſt. This he ſcrupled 
not to avow : for one day, when an oracle from Delp}j 
was read in the aſſembly, importing, "That the reſt of the 

“ Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, and that 

« there was only one man who diſſented from them,” 
3 Phocion ſtepped up and told them, “ They need not gie 

| b themſelves any trouble in inquiring for this refractory 

þ | &« citizen, for he was the man who liked not. any thing 

they did.” And another time in a public debate, when 

ö | his opinion happened to be received with univerſal ap. 

plauſe, he turned to his friends, and ſaid, * Have I inad- 
« yertently let ſome bad thing ſlip from me?“ 

The Athenians were one day making a collection, to 
defray the charge of a public ſacrifice, and numbers gare 
liberally. Phocion was importuned to contribute among 
| the reſt ; but he bade them apply to the rich: „“I ſhould 
f 46 be aſhamed,” ſaid he, “ to give you any thing, and net 
| «*« to pay this man what I owe him ;” pointing to the uſer 
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| | | Callicles. And as they continued very clamorous and 
| | teazing, he told them this tale: A cowardly fellow 
# Once reſolved to make a campaign; but when he wa 


e ſet out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid dont 
his arms and ſtopped, When the firſt alarm was a litt“ 
over, he marched again. The ravens renewed ther 
F « croaking, and then he made a full top, and faid, Yo! 
i « may croak your hearts out if you pleaſe, but you wal 
not taſte my carcaſe,” | i 
| The Athenians once inſiſted on his leading them agaui 
the enemy, and when he refuſed, they told him, notlun; 
could be more daſtardly and ſpiritleſs than his behaviou 
He anſwered, . You can neither make me valiant, nor ca 
| « make you cowards; however, we know one another 
MW 5 very well. c | 
Þ Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous fituativ 
WH the people were greatly exaſperated againſt him, and de- 


eee * 
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manded an immediate account of his conduct. Upon 
which, he only ſaid, „My good friends, ſirſt get out or 
* your difficulties.“ 

During a war, however, they were generally humble 
and ſubmiſſive, and it was not till after peace was made, 
that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find 
fault with their general. As they were one time telling 
Phocian, he had robbed them of the victory which was in 
their hands, he ſaid, „It is happy for you that you have 
« a general who knows you; otherwiſe you would have 
been ruined long ago.“ IE: 

Having a difference with the Bœotians, which they re- 
fuſed to [-ttle by treaty, and propoſed to decide by the 
ſword, Phocion ſaid, Good people, keep to the method 
„ in which you have the advantage; and that is talking, 
« not fighting.“ ts „„ 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they re- 
fuſed to give him the hearing. But he ſaid, © Though 
« you can make me act againſt my judgment, you ſhall 
« never make me ſpeak ſo.“ Wi lh 

Demoſthenes, one of the orators of the adverſe party, 
happening to ſay, © The Athenians will certainly kill thee, 
« Phocion, ſome time or other: he anſwered, * They 
may kill me, if they are mad; but it will be you, if they 
e are in their ſenſes.” | 

When Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, adviſed the Athenians 
to make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the 
orator a corpulent man, he ran himſelf out of breath, and 
perſpired ſo violently, that he was forced to take ſeveral 
draughts of cold water, before he could finiſh his ſpeech, 
Phocion, ſeeing him in ſuch a condition, thus addreſſed 
the aſſembly “ You have great reaſon to paſs an edict for 
„the war, upon this man's recommendation. For what 
© are you not to expect from him, when loaded with a ſuit 
of armour, he marches againſt the enemy, if in deli- 
« vering to you (peaceable folks) a ſpeech which he had 
* compoſed at his leiſure, he is ready to be ſuffocated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day faid many diſparaging 
things of him in the general aflembly, and, among the 
reſt, obſerved, that when Alexander demanded ten of 
their orators &, Phocion gave it as his opinion, that they 


; For ga.urwy we ſhould here read aH AS, a Kttle above, we 
mould read ToATixwy inſtead of groarwy, That they were orators, _ 
wich Alexander demanded, appears from Demoſthenes, p. 430. 
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ſhould be delivered to him. It is true,” ſaid Phocior. 
© I have given the people of Athens much good counſs], 
but they do not follow it.“ | 1 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got 
the name of Laconiſtes, by letting his beard grow long, 
in the Lacedzmonian manner, wearing a threadbate 
cloak, and keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion 
finding one of his aſſertions much contradicted in the 4. 
ſembly, called upon this man to ſupport the truth and rec. 
titude of what he had ſaid. Archibiades, however, ranged 
himfelf on the people's fide, and adviſed what he though: 
azreeable to them. Then Phocion, taking him by the 
beard, ſaid, What is all this heap of hair for? Cut it, 
«. cut it off.“ | 

Ariſtogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pre- 
tended valour before the people, and preſſed them much 
to declare war. But when the liſts came to be made out, 
of thoſe that were to ſerve, this ſwaggerer had got his leg 
bound up, and a crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he 
ſat upon the buſineſs, ſeeing him at ſome diſtance in this 
form, called out to his fecretary, © ro put down Ariftogs. 
« ton a cripple and a coward.” “ . 

All theſe ſayings have ſomething ſo ſevere in them, that 
it ſeems ſtrange that a man of ſuch auſtere and unpopular 
manners, ſhould ever get the ſurname of the Good. It is, 
indeed, difficult, but, I believe, not 1mpoflible, for the 
{ame man to be both rough and gentle, as ſome wines are 
both ſweet and four ; and on the other hand, ſome men 
who have a great appearance of gentleneſs in their tem- 
per, are very harſh and vexatious to thoſe who have to do 
with them. In this caſe, the ſaying of Hyperides, to the 
people of Athens, deſerves novice ; © Examine not whe- 
* ther I am ſeyere upon you, but whether I am ſo for my 
« own ſake,” As if it were avarice only that makes 2 
miniſter odious to the people, and the abuſe of power to 
the purpoſes of pride, envy, auger, or revenge, did nc: 
make a man equaily obnoxious, 
As to Phocion, he never exerted himſelf againſt ary 
man in his private capacity, or conſidered him as an 
enemy; but he. was inflexibly ſevere -againit every man 
who oppoſed his motions and deſigns for the public gc00. 
His behaviour, in other reſpects, was liberal, benevolert, 
and humane; the unfortunate he was always ready to aſl, 
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zud he pleaded even for his enemy, if he happened to be 
in danger. His friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf of a man whoſe conduct did not 
deſerve it; he ſaid, The good have no need of an ad- 
« vocate.” Ariſtogiton, the informer, being condemned, 
aud committed to priſon, begged the favour of Phocion 
to go and ſpeak to him, and he hearkened to his appli- 
cition. His friends diſſuaded him from it, but he ſaid, 
Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather willy 
to ſpeak to Ariſtogiton than in a priſon ?”? 

When the Athenians ſent our their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and iſlands. in alliance 
with that people, looked upon every ſuch commander as an 
enemy; they ſtrengthened their walls, ſhut up their har- 
bours, and conveyed the cattle, the flaves, the women, 
and children, out of the country into the cities. But 
when Phocion had the command, the ſame people went 
out to meet him in their own ſhips, with chaplets on their 
heads and every expreſſion of joy, and in that manner 
conducted him into their cities. | re ys 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Eubœa, 
and for that purpoſe ſent in forces fim Macedon, as well 
as practiſed upon the towns by means of the petty princes. 
Hereupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, 
and entreated them to reſcue the iſland out of the hands of 
the Macedonians: in confequence of which, they ſent 
Phocion at firft with a ſmall body of troops, expecting 
that the Eubœans would immediately riſe and join him. 
But when he came, he found nothing among them but 
treaſonable deſigns and diſaffection to their own country, 
tor they were corrupted by Philip's money. For this reu- 
{on he ſeized an eminence * ſeparated from the plains of 
Tamynæ by a deep defile, and in that poſt he ſecured the 
belt of his troops. As for the diſorderly, the talkative, 
and cowardly part of the ſoldiers, if they attempted to 
deſert and ſteal out of the camp, he ordered the officers 
to let them go, „ For,” ſaid he, „ if the ſtay here, 
„ ſuch is their want of diſcipline, that, inſtead of being 
* lerviceable, they will be prejudicial in time of action; 
* and, as they will be conſcious to themſelves of flying 


* Inſtead of ewoxourreusvor here in the text, we ſhould read a- 
$22 even. So ſays Du Soul. but we think erozumrotyov, floping or 
5:2, which is nearer the text, is more likely to be the true reading, 
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*« from their colours, we ſhall not have ſo much noiſe and 
calumny from them in Athens.“ | 
Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men 
to ſtand to their arms, but not attempt any thing, till he 
bad made an end of his ſacrifice ; and, whether it waz 
that he wanted to gain time, or could not eafily find the 
auſpicious tokens, or was deſirous of drawing the enemy 
nearer to him, he was long about it. Meanwhile Ply. 
tarch, imagining that this delay was owing to his fear and 
irreſolution, charged at the head of the mercenaries ; and 
the cavalry ſeeing him in motion, could wait no longer, but 
advanced againſt the enemy, though in a ſcattered and diſ. 
orderly manner, as they happened to iſſue out of the camp. 
The firlt line being ſoon broken, all the reſt diſperſed, and 
Plutarch himſelf fled. A detachment from the enemy then 
attacked the intrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breach in them, ſuppoſing«that the fate of the day was de- 
cided. But at that inſtant Phocion had finiſhed his ſacrifice, 
and the Athenians ſallying out of the camp, fell upon the 
aſſailants, routed them, and cut moſt of them in pieces in 
the trenches. Phocion then gave the main body directions 
to keep their ground :in order to receive and cover ſuch as 
were diſperſed in the firſt attack, while he, with a {clect 
party, went and charged the enemy, A ſharp conflict en- 
ſued, both fides behaving with great ſpirit and intrepidity. 
Among the Athenians, Thallus the ſon of Cineas, and 
Glaucus the ſon of Polymedes, who fought near the gene- 
ras perſon, diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt. Cleo- 
phanes, too, did great ſervice in the action; for he ral. 
lied the cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling 
after them, and inſiſting that they ſhould come to the al- 
| fiſtance of their general, who was in danger. They re- 
turned, therefore, to the charge; and by the afſiſtance 
which they gave the infantry, ſecured the victory. 
P Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, 
and made hiniſelf maſter of Zaretra, a fort advantageouſly 
ſituated where the iſland draws to a point, and the neck 0: 
land is defended on each . fide by the fea, He did not 
chooſe, in purſuance of his victory, to take the Greeks 
riſoners, leſt the Athenians, influenced by their orators, 
Mould, in the firſt motions of reſentment, paſs fome un 
equitable ſentence upon them. gg ol 
After this great ſucceſs, he ſailed back to Athens, Ti 
allies foon found the want of his goodneſs and juſtice, and 
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\ chenians ſaw his capacity and courage in a clear light. 
who ſucceeded him, conducted the war 1a 
il, as to fall himſelf into the enemy's hands. Philip, now 
riſing in his deſigns and hopes, marched to tlie Helleſpont 
with all his forces, in order to ſeize at once on the Cher- 
ſoneſus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. = 

The Athenians determining to ſend ſuccours to that 
quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give that com- 
miſſion to Chares. Accordingly he ſailed to thoſe parts, but 
did nothing worthy of ſuch a force as he was intruſted with. 
he cities would not receive his fleet into their harbours; 
but, ſuſpected by all, he beat about, raiſing contributions 
where he could upon the allies, and, at the fame time, was 
defpiſed by the enemy. The orators, now taking the other 
fide, exaſperated the people to ſuch a degree, that they 
repented of having ſent any ſuccours to the Byzantians. 
Then Phocion roſe up, and told them, © They ſhould not 
« be angry at the ſuſpicions of the allies, but at their own 
generals, who deſerved not to have any confidence placed 
in them. For on their account,“ ſaid he, “ you are looked 


the 4 


E © upon with an eye of jealoufy, by the very people who 


« cannot be ſaved without your aſſiſtance.““ This argu- 
nent had ſuch an effect on them, that they changed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himſelf with another 
armament to the ſuccour of the allies upon the Helleſpont. 
This contributed more than any thing to the ſaving of 
Byzantium. Phocion's reputation was already great: be- 
des, Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had 
tormerly been well acquainted with him at the academy, 
pledged his honour to the city 1n his behalf, The By- 
zantians would then no longer let him encamp without, 
but opening their gates received him into their city, and 
mixed familiarly with the Athenians ; who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eaſy with reſpect to provi- 
ons, and regular in their behaviour, but exerted them- 
lelves with great ſpirit in every action. By theſe means 
Philip was forced to retire from the Helleſpont, and he 
luffered not a little in his military reputation; for till then 
he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took ſome of his 
ſhips and recovered ſeveral cities which he had garriſoned ; 
and making deſcents in various parts of his territories, -he 
haraſſed and ravaged the flat country. But at laſt, hap- 
pening to be wounded by a party that made head againſt 
tum, he weighed anchor, and returned home. | 
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Some time after this, the Megarenſians applied to him gn. 
vately for aſſiſtance; and as he was afraid the matter would 
get air, and the Bœotians would prevent him, he aſſembled 
the people early in the morning, and gave them an account 
of the application. They had no ſooner given their ſanction 


to the propoſal, than he ordered the trumpets to ſound as a 


fignal for them to arm; after which he marched immed;. 
ately to Megara, where he was received with great joy. 
The firſt thing he did was to fortify Niſæa, and to build 
_ two good walls between the city and the port; by which 
means the town had a ſafe communication with the {-,, 
and having now little to fear from the enemy on the land- 
fide, was ſecured in the Athenian intereſt. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a ſtate of hoſtility 
with Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other 
w in the abſence of Phocion. But, on his return 

om the iſlands, he repreſented to the people, that as Phi. 
Jip was peaceably diſpoſed, and apprehenſive of the iſſue 


of the war, it was belt to accept the conditions He had of- 


fered. And when one of thoſe public barreters, who ſpend 
their whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make it their 
buſineſs to form impeachments, oppoſed him, and ſaid, 
PDare you, © Phocion,” pretend to diſſuade the Athenians 
„ from war, now the {word is drawn?“ „ Yes,” ſaid he, 
„I dare; though I know thou wouldeſt be in my power 
„jn time of war, and I ſhall be in thine in time of peace.“ 
Demoſthenes, however, carried it againſt him for war; 


which he adviſed the Athenians to make at the greateſt 
diſtance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion oc- | 
caſion to ſay, My good friend, conſider not ſo much 
«© where we ſhall fight, as how we ſhall conquer. For 
„victory is the only thing that can keep the war at a di- 
„ ſtance ; If we are beaten, every danger will ſoon be at | 


4 our gates.“ | | 


The Athenians did loſe the day; after which, the moſt | 
factious and troubleſome part of the citizens drew Chari- | 
demus to the huſtings, and infiſted that he ſhould have the 
command. This alarmed the real wellwiſhers to their 
country fo much, that they called in the members of the F 
Areopagus to their aſſiſtance; and it was not without many 
tears, and the moſt earneſt entreaties, that they prevailed } 
vpon the aſſembly to put their concerns in the hands <> | 


Phocion. 
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He was of opinion, that the other propoſals of Philip 
ſhould be readily accepted, becauſe they ſeemed to be die- 
tated by humanity ; but when Demades moved that Athens 
ſhould be comprehended in the general peace, and, as one 
of the ſtates of Greece, ſhould have the ſame terms with 
the other cities, Phocion ſaid, It ought not to be agreed 
„to, till it was known what conditions Philip required.“ 
The times were againſt him, however, and he was overruled. 
And when he ſaw the Athenians repented afterwards, be- 
cauſe they found themſelves obliged to furniſh Philip botl: 
with ſhips of war, and calvalry, he ſaid, “ This was the 
thing I feared z and my oppoſition was founded upon it. 
« Put ſince you have ſigned the treaty, you mult bear its 
„ mconvemences without murmuring or deſpondence ; 
« remembering that your anceſtors ſometimes gave law to 
« their neighbours and ſometimes were forced to ſubmit, 
but did both with honour; and by that means ſaved 

„ themſelves and all Greece.“ | | : 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, 
he would not fuffer any facrifices or rejoicings to be made 
on that account. Nothing,” ſaid he, „ could ſhow 
greater meannels of ſpirit, than expreflions of joy on the 
«© death of an enemy. What great reaſon, indeed, is 
there for it, when the army you fought with at Cher- 
* ronza, is leſſened only by one man,” | 

Demoſthenes gave into invectives againit Alexander 
when he was marching againſt 'Thebes ; the ill policy of 
wich Phocion eaſily perceived, and ſaid, i 


«* What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
« Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke *?“ my 
| | Pope, Odyſſ. ix. 
When you ſee ſuch a dreadful fire near you, would you 
* plunge Athens into it? For my part, I will not ſuffer 
* you to ruin yourſelves, though your inclinations lie that 
way; and to prevent every ſtep of that kind is the end 
I propoſed in taking the command.“ Tone 
When Alexander had. deſtroyed "Thebes, he ſent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they ſhould deliver up to 
him Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. 


* Theſe words are addreſſed to Ulyſſes by his companions, to re- 
rain him from provoking the giant, Polyphemus, after they were 
taped out of his cave, and got on board their ſhip. | 
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The whole aſſembly caſt their» eyes upon Phocion, and 
called upon him often by name. At laſt he roſe up; and 
placing him by one of his friends, who had the greateſt 
ſnare in his confidence and affection, he expreſſed himſelf 
as follows: © The perſons whom Alexander demands, 
% have brought the commonwealth into ſuch miſerable 
* circumſtances, that if he demanded even my friend Ni. 
e cocles, I ſhould vote for delivering him up. For my 
„own part, I ſhould think it the greateſt happineſs to die 
* for you all. At the fame time, I am not without com. 
“ paſſion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge 
here; but it is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, 
„ without weeping for Athens too. The beſt meaſure, 
„then, we can take, is, to intercede with the conqueror 
for both, and by no means to think of fighting.” 

The firſt decree drawn up in conſequence of theſe deli. 
derations, Alexander is ſaid to have rejected, and to have 
turned his hack upon the deputies :; but the ſecond he re- 
ceived, becauſe it was brought by Phocion, who, as his 
old counſellors informed him, ſtood high in the eſteem of 
his father Philip. He, therefore, not only gave him a fa- 
vourable audience, and granted his requeſt, but even liſten- 
ed to his counſel, Phocion adviſed him, “If tranquillity 
*« was his object, to put an end to his wars; if glory, to 
leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms againſt the 
i barbarians.'“ In the courſe of their conference he 
made many obſervations ſo agreeable to Alexander's diſpo- 
ſition and ſentiments, that his reſentment againſt the Athe- 
nians was perfectly appeaſed, and he was pleaſed to ſay, 
« 'The people of Athens mult be very attentive to the at- 
« fairs of Greece; for, if any thing happens to me, the 
„ ſupreme direction will devolve upon them.” With 
Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of friend- 
| ſhip and hoſpitality, and did him greater honours than 
moſt of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, 
Duris tells us, that after that prince was riſen to ſuperior | 
greatneſs, by the conqueſt of Darius, and had left out the 
word chairein, the common form of ſalutation in his ad- 
dreſs to others, he ſtill retained it in writing to Phocion, 
and to nobody beſides, except Antipater. Chares aſſeris 
the ſame. | : 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he ſent 
him a hundred talents. When the money was brought to | 
Athens, Phocion aſked the perſons employed in that com- 
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miſſion, „ Why, among all the citizens of Athens, he 
« ſhould be ſingled out as the object of ſuch bounty ?” 
« Becauſe,” ſaid they, © Alexander looks upon you as the 
« only honeſt and good man.“ “ Then,“ ſaid Phocton, “ let 
« him permit me always to retain that character, as well as 
really to be that man.“ The envoys then went home with 
him, and when they ſaw the frugality that reigned there, 
his wife baking bread, himſelf drawing water, and after- 
wards waſhing his own feet, they urged him the more to 
receive the preſent. They told him, “It gave them real 
« uneaſineſs, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the 
friend of fo great a prince ſhould live in ſuch a wreteh- 
« ed manner.” At that inſtant, a poor old man happen- 
inz to paſs by, in a mean garment, Phocion aſked the en- 
voys, © Whether they thought worſe cf him, than of that 
« man?” As they begged of him not to make fuch a 
compariſon, he rejoined. © Yet that man lives upon lefs 
« than I do, and is contented. In one word, it will be 
« to no purpoſe for me to have ſo much money, if I do 
not uſe it; and if I was to hve up to it, I ſhould bring 
both myſelf, and the king, your maſter, under the cenſure 
« of the Athenians.” Thus the money was carried back 
from Athens, and the whole tranſaction was a good leſſon 
to the Greeks, That the man who did not want ſuch a ſum 
of money, was richer than he who could beſtow it. 

Diſpleaſed at the refuſal of his preſent, Alexauder wrote 
to Phocion, © That he could not number thoſe among his 
friends, who would not receive his favours.” Yet Pho- 
cion even then would not take the money. However, 
ae deſired the king to ſet at liberty Echecratides the ſo- 
phiſt, and Athenodorus the Iberian, as alſo Demaratus 
and Sparto, two Rhodians, who were taken up for certain 
crimes, and kept in cuſtody at Sardis. Alexander e | 
nis requeſt immediately; and afterwards, when he ſent 
Craterus into Macedonia, ordered huh to give Phocion his 
choice of one of theſe four cities in Aſia, Cios, Gergi- 
thus, Mylaſſa, or Elæa. At the ſame time he was to aſſure 
him, that the king would be much more difobliged, if he 
refuſed this ſecond offer. But Phocion was not to be pre- 
vailed upon, and Alexander died ſoon after. 

Phocion's houſe is ſhown to this day in the borough of 
Melita, adorned with ſome plates of copper, but otherwiſe 
plain and homely. FA . 
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Of his firſt wife we have no account, except that {- 
was ſiſter to Cephiſodotus the ſtatuary. The other was 2 
matron, no leſs celebrated among the Athenians for hier 

modeſty, prudence, and ſimplicity of manners, than Phy. 
cion himſelf was for his probity. It happened one day, 
when ſome new tragedians were to act before a full ay. 
dience, one of the players, who was to perſonate the queen, 
demanded a ſuitable maſk (and ature), together with a 
large train of attendants, richly dreſſed; and, as all theſs 
things were not granted him, he was out of humour, and 
refuſed to make his appearance ; by which means the 
whole buſineſs of the theatre was at a ſtand. But Mcl:n. 
thius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, puſhed him 
in, and ſaid, „Thou ſeeſt the wife of Phocion appear in 
ce public with one maid-ſervant only, and doſt thou come 
chere to ſhow thy pride, and to ſpoil our women?“ A; 
Melanthius ſpoke loud enough to be heard, the audience 
received what he had ſaid with a thunder of applauſe, 
When this ſecond wife of Phocion entertained in her 
houſe an Toman lady, one of her friends, the lady ſhowed 
her her bracelets and necklaces, which had all the magniti- 
cence that gold and jewels could give them. Upon which, 
the good matron ſaid, © Phocion is my ornament, who 13 
«© now called the twentieth time to the command of the 
„ Athenian armies,” 

The ſon of Phocion was ambitious of trying his ſkill in 
the games of the panathenea *, and his father permitted 
him to make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot 
races : not that he ſet any value upon the victory, but he did 
it that the preparations and previous. exerciſe might be ct 
ſervice to him; for the young man was of a diforderly 
turn, and addicted to drinking. Phocus (that was hi! 
name) gained the victory, and a number of his acquait- 
ance deſired to celebrate it by entertainments. at their 
houſes ; but that favour was granted only to one. When 
Phocion came to the houſe, he ſaw every thing prepared 
in the moſt extravagant manner, and, among the reſt, that 
wine mingled with ſpices was provided for waſhing the 
feet of the gueſts. He therefore called his ſon to him, and 
faid, «Phocus, why do you ſuffer your friend thus to ſully 
the honour of your victory !“ 


* See the life of Theſeus. | ; 
+ The victory was obtained by means of abſtemiouſneſs and 1:- 
Dorious exerciſe, to which ſuch iadulgences were quite contrary, 
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In order to correct in his ſon entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedæmon, and put him 
among the young men who were brought up in all the ri- 
our of the ancient diſcipline. This gave the Athenians 
no little offence, becauſe it ſhowed in what contempt he held 
the manners and cuſtoms of his own country, Demades, 
one day, ſaid to him, Why do not we,“ Phocion, © per- 
« ſuade the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern— 
« ment? If you chooſe it, I will propoſe a decree for it, 
« and ſupport it in the belt manner I am able.“ „ Yes 
« iadeed,”” ſaid Phocion. It would become you much 
« with all thoſe perfumes about you, and that pride of 


« dreſs, to launch out in praiſe of Lycurgus and the La- 


© cedemonian frugality.“ 


Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a ſupply of ſhips, 
and the orators oppoling it, the ſenate aſked Phocion his 
opinion. © am of opinion,“ ſaid he, „that you ſhould 
« either have the ſharpeſt ſword, or keep upon good terms 
© with thoſe who have.“ | | GR 

Pytheas the orator, when he firſt began to ſpeak in pub- 
lie, had a torrent of words and the moſt conſummate aſſu- 
rance. Upon which Phocion ſaid, © Is it for thee to prate 
„ fo, who art but a novice amongſt us?“ we 

When Harpalus had traitorouſly carried off Alexander's 
treaſures from Babylon, and came with them from Aſia 
to Attica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to 
him, in hopes of ſharing in the ſpoil. He gave theſe ſome 
imall taſte of his wealth, but to Phocion he ſent no leſs - 
than ſeven hundred talents ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
that he might command his whole fortune, if he would 
take him into his protection. But his meſſengers found a 
diſagreeable reception: Phocion told them, that Har- 
„ palus ſhould repent it, if he continued thus to corrupt 
* the city.” And the traitor, dejected at his diſappoint- 
ment, ſtopped his hand. A few days after a general aſ- 
lembly being held on this affair, he found that the men who 
had taken his money, in order to exculpate themſelves, 
accuſed him to the people; while Phocion, who would ac- 
cept of nothing, was inclined to ſerve him, as far as might 
be conſiſtent with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, 
paid his court to him again, and took every method to 
take his integrity, but he found the fortreſs on all ſides 
impregnable. Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Pho- 
cion's ſon-in-law, and his ſucceſs with him gave juſt cauſe 
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of offence ; for all the world ſaw how intimate he waz 
with him, and that all his buſineſs went through his hands, 
Upon the death of his miſtreſs Pythionice, who had bronght 
him a daughter, he even employed Charicles to get a ſy. 


perb monument built for her, and for that purpoſe furniſh. | 


ed him with vait ſums. This commiſſion, diſhonourable 
enough in itſelf, became more fo by the manner in which 
he acquitted himſelf of it. For the monument is ſtill to 
be ſeen at Hermos, on the road between Athens and 
Eleuſis; and there appears nothing in it anſwerable to the 
charge of thirty talents, which was the account that Cha. 
ricles brought m *. After the death of Harpalus, Cha. 
ricles and Phocion took his daughter under their guardian. 
ſhip, and educated her with great care. At laſt, Cha. 
ricles was called to account by the public for the money 
he had received of Harpalus; and he deſired Phocion to 
ſupport him with his intereit, and to appear with him in 
the court. But Phocion anſwered, © I made you my 
« ſon-in-law only for juſt and honourable purpoſes.” 
The firſt perſon that brought the news of Alexander's 
death, was Aſclepiades the ſon of Hipparchus. Demadcs 
defired the people to give no credit to it;“ For,“ ſaid he, 


« if Alexander were dead, the whole world would ſmell} 


% the carcaſe.” And Phocion ſeeing the Athenians clated, 
and inclined to raiſe new commotions, endeavoured to keep 
them quiet. Many of the orators, however aſcended the 


roſtrum, and aſſured the people, that the tidings of Alcle- 
piades were true: Well then,“ ſaid Phocion, “if Alex- 


« ander is dead to-day, he will be ſo to-morrow and the 
& day following; ſo that we may deliberate on that ever 
« at our leiſure, and take our meaſures with ſafety.“ 


When Leoſthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens 


in the Lamian war +, and ſaw how much Phocion was dif 
pleaſed at it, he aſked him. in a ſcoffing manner, © What 
« good he had done his country, during the many ya! 


* Yet Pauſanias ſays, it was one of the completeſt and moſt cur! 
ous performances of all the ancient works in Greece. Accordingt 
him, it Rood on the other ſide of the river Cephiſus. 

In the original it is the Grecian war; and it might, indeed, 
ſo called, becauſe it was carried on by the Grecian confederatt 
againſt the Macedonians. But it was commonly called the Lan 
war, from Antipater's being defeated, and ſhut up in Lamia. I 
Bœotians were the only nation which did not join the Grec!: 
league. Diodor. Sic, lib. xvii, 
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« that he was general? „And doſt thou think it nothing, 
« then,” faid Phocion, “ for the Athenians to be buried 
« jn the ſepulchres of their anceſtors !?? As Leoſthenes 
continued to harangue the people in the moſt arrogant 


and pompous manner, Phocion faid, “ Young man, your 


« ſpeeches are like cypreſs trees, large and lofty, but 


« without fruit.“ Hyperides roſe up and ſaid, “ Tell us 


« then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
„go to war?” Phocion anſwered, “ I do not think it 
6 advilable, till the young men Keep within the bounds 


„ok order and propriety, the rich become liberal in their 
„contributions, and the orators forbear robbing the 


„public.“ | 

iel people admired the forces raiſed by Leoſthenes; 
and when they aſked Phocion his opinion of them, he 
ſad, “ 1 like them very well for a ſhort race *, but I 
* dread the conſequence of a long one. The ſupplies, the 
i ſhips, the ſoldiers, are all very good; but they are the 
* alt we can produce.” The event juſtified his obſer- 
tion, Leoſthenes at firſt gained great reputation by 


ed battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this oc- 
alion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, ſpent 
their time in mutual entertainments, and in ſacrifices to 
ne gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine 
opportunity to play upon Phocion, and aſked him, 
Whether he ſhould not have wiſhed to have done ſuch 
great things.?“ „ Certainly I ſhould,” ſaid Phocion ; 
but full I ſhould adviſe not to have attempted them.“ 
ad when letters and meſſengers from the army came one 
ter another, with an account of farther ſucceſs, he ſaid, 
nen ſhall we have done conquering ?”?, 


general, he would be for putting an end to it, inſtructed 

man that was little known, to make a motion 1n the 
enbly, importing, “ That, as an old friend and ſchool- 
wow of Phocion, he defired the people to ſpare him, 
and preſerve him for the molt preſſing occaſions, be- 


Or rather,“ [ think they may run very well from the ſtarting 


"by . 4 a 
bold it back again.“ The Greeks had two ſorts of races; the fa» 


ich they ran right out, aud then back again. 


ls achievements; for he defeated the Bœotians in a pitch- 


eoſthenes died ſoon after; and the party which was 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elect- 


Jet to the extremity of the courſe: but l know not how they will 


hs 


in which they ran only right out to the goal; and the dolichas, 
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of offence; for all the world ſaw how intimate he waz 
with him, and that all his buſineſs went through his hands, 
Upon the death of his miſtreſs Pythionice, who had bronght 
him a daughter, he even employed Charicles to get a fu. 
perb monument built for her, and for that purpoſe furniſh. 
ed him with vait ſums. This commiſſion, diſhonourable 
enough in itſelf, became more ſo by the manner in which 
he acquitted himfelf of it, For the monument is {till t9 
be ſeen at Hermos, on the road between Athens and 
Eleuſis; and there appears nothing in it anſwerable to the 
charge of thirty talents, which was the account that Cha. 
ricles brought m *. After the death of Harpalus, Cha. 
ricles and Phocion took his daughter under their guardian. 
ſhip, and educated her with great care. At laſt, Cha- 
ricles was called to account by the public for the money 
he had received of Harpalus; and he defired Phocion to 
fupport him with his intereit, and to appear with him in 
the court. But Phocion anſwered, © I made you my 
« ſon-in-law only for juſt and honourable purpoſes.” 
The firſt perſon that brought the news of Alexander's 
death, was Aſclepiades the ſon of Hipparchus. Demades 
deſired the people to give no credit to it;“ For,“ ſaid he, 
« if Alexander were dead, the whole world would ſmell 
« the carcaſe. And Phocion ſeeing the Athenians clated, 
and iaclined to raiſe new commotions, endeavoured to keep 
them quiet. Many of the orators, however aſcended the 
roſtrum, and aſſured the people, that the tidings of Aſcle- 
piades were true: Well then,“ ſaid Phocion, “ if Alex- 
ander is dead to-day, he will be ſo to-morrow and the 
% day following; ſo that we may deliberate on that event 
« at our leiſure, and take our meaſures with ſafety.“ 
When Leoſthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens 
in the Lamian war g, and ſaw how much Phocion was dif- 
pleaſed at it, he aſked him. in a ſcoffing manner, © What 
good he had done his country, during the many years 


* Vet Pauſanias ſays, it was one of the completeſt and moſt curi- 
ous performances of all the ancient works in Greece. According to 
him, it ſtood on the other ſide of the river Cephiſus. 


+ In the original it is the Grecian war; and it might, indeed, be 


ſo called, becauſe it was carried on by the Grecian confederates 
againſt the Macedonians. But it was commonly called the Zaman 
war, from Antipater's being defeated, and ſhut up in Lamia. The 
 Beeotians were the only nation which did not join the Grecia 
league. Diodor. Sic, lib, xviii, 
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« that he was general? « And doſt thou think it nothing, 
e then,” faid Phocion, “ for the Athenians to be buried 
« jn the ſepulchres of their anceſtors!'“ As Leoſthenes 
continued to harangue the people in the moſt arrogant 
and pompous manner, Phocion ſaid, “ Young man, your 
« ſpeeches are like cypreſs trees, large and lofty, but 
« without fruit.“ Hyperides roſe up and faid, “ Tell us 
« then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
go to war?” Phocion anſwered, “ I do not think it 
„ dvilable, till the young men keep within the bounds 
« of order and propriety, the rich become liberal in their 
contributions, and the orators forbear robbing the 
1 public.“: | OT | 
Moſt people admired the forces raiſed by . Leoithencs 
and when they atked Phocion his opinion of them, he 
laid, “ 1 like them very well for a ſhort race “, but I 
« dread the conſequence of a long one. 'The ſupplies, the 
« ſhips, the foldiers, are all very good; but they are the 
« laſt we can produce.“ The event juſtified his obſer- 
ration. Leoſthenes at firſt gained great reputation by 
lus achievements ; for he defeated the Bœotians in a pitch» 
ed battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this oc- 
cation the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, ſpent 
their time in mutual entertainments, and in facrifices to 
the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine 
opportunity to play upon Phocion, and aſked him, 
« Whether he ſhould not have withed to have done ſuch 
« great things??? + Certainly I ſhould,” fad Phocion; 
„ hut ſtill I ſhould adviſe not to have attempted them.“ 
And when letters and meſſengers from the army came one 
aſter another, with an account of farther ſucceſs, he ſaid, 
„ When ſhall we have done conquering ?”?, 
Leoſthenes died ſoon after; and the party which was 
for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elect- 
ed general, he would be for putting an end to it, inſtructed 
2 man that was little known, to make a motion in the | 5 
atembly, importing, “ That, as an old friend and ſchool- The 
fellow of Phocion, he defired the people to ſpare him, vl 
* and preſerve him for the molt preſſing occaſions, be- | 


1 
* Or rather, © I think they may run very well from the ſtarting | | 
polt. to the extremity of the courſe : but l know not how they will - | 
' bold it back again.” The Greeks had two ſorts of races; the fa» 
<7, in which they ran only right out to the goal; and the dolichas, Wl 
lch they ran right out, aud then back again. Wh 


10 
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t cauſe there was not another man in their dominiong ta 


% be compared to him.” At the fame time he was to rc. 


commend Antiphilis for the command. The Athenian. 


embracing the propoſal, Phocion ſtood up and told them, 
66 He never was that man's ſchool-fellow, nor had he any 


c acquaintance with him:“ but from this moment, ſaid he, | 


turning to him, © I ſhall number thee amongſt my beſt 


friends, ſince thou haſt adviſed what is molt agrecable 


6 to me.“ 


The Athenians were ſtrongly inclined. to proſecute the | 
war with the Bœotians, and Phocion at firſt as ſtrong; | 
oppoſed it. His friends repreſented to him, that this vio. | 
lent oppoſition of his would provoke them to put him to | 
death, * They may do it, if they pleaſe,” faid he: [+ | 
« will be unjuſtly, if I adviſe them for the belt ; but juſtly, 1 
66 if I ſhould prevaricate.” However, when he ſaw that 
they were not to be perſuaded, and that they continued to |} 
beſiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald to make 
proclamation, * That all the Athenians, who were net 
«© more than ſixty years above the age of puberty, ſhou'l } 
ce take five days proviſions, and follow him immediately | 


from the aſſembly to the field *. 


This raiſed a great tumult, and the old men began to 
exclaim againſt the order, and to walk off, Upon which, 
aid, “ Does this diſturb you, when I, who am 

& fourſcore years old, ſhall be at the head of you? That 
ſhort remonſtrance had its effect; it made them quiet and | 
tractable. When Micion marched a conſiderable corps ot | 
Macedonians and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged 
the ſea-coaft and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced | 
againſt him with a body of Athenians. On this occalion | 
a number of them were very impertinent in pretending tv | 
dictate or adviſe him how to proceed, One counſeled | 
him to ſecure ſuch an eminence, another to ſend his cavalry | 
to ſuch a poſt, and a third pointed out a place for a camp. 
„ Heavens!” faid Phocion, “ how many generals we | 


Phocion 


4% have, and how few ſoldiers !?”? 


1 5 4 N 
* Tos axe inxorre f r A $615 has commonly been underſtod 


to mean from fourteen to ſixty; but it appears from the following 


paſſage, that it ſhould be underſtood as we have rendered it. 'O % 
Ayneinas ws Th TiFTXPAKOVTE tyiyovas ff News, mai SpaTin; 5 þ 


p ù r v v. 


Vit. Agiſ. in Ed. Bryan, vol. iii. p. 306. 
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When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry 
adranced before the ranks ; but when he {aw an enemy 
ſtepping out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he 
drew back to his poſt. Whereupon Phocion ſaid, “ Young 
% man, are not you aſhamed to deſert your {tation twice 
in one day; that in which I had placed you, and that 
in which you had placed yourſelf ??” Then he immedi- 
aicly attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great 
numbers, among whom was their general Micion. 'The 
confederate army of the Greeks in Theſſaly likewiſe de- 
feated Antipater in a great battle *, though Leonatus and 
the Macedomans from Aſia had joined him. In this action 
Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the Theſſa- 
lian horſe ; Leonatus was among the ſlain, | 
Soon after this, Craterus paſſed over from Aſia with a 
numerous army, and another battle was fought, in 
which the Greeks were worſted. The loſs, indeed, was 
not great; and it was principally owing to the difobe- 
dience of the ſoldiers, who had young officers that did not 
exert a proper authority. But this, joined to the practice 
of Antipater upon the cities, made the Greeks deſert the 
league, and ſhamefully betray the liberty of their country. 
As Antipater marched directly towards Athens, Demoſ- 
thenes and Hyperides fled out of the city. As for Demades, 
he had not been able, in any degree, to anſwer the fines 
that had been laid upon him; for he had been amerced 
leren times for propoſing edicts contrary to law. He had 
«lo been declared infamous, and incapable of ſpeaking in 
che aſſembly. But now finding himſelf at full liberty, he 
moved for an order that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 
Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The people, 
alarmed at their preſent ſituation, called for Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the only man they could truſt, Upon 
Which he ſaid, © If you had followed the counſel J gave 
you, we {ſhould not have had now to deliberate on fuck 


* There is a moſt egregious error here in the former Engliſh ver- 
on. The tranſlator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own con- 
federates in Theſſaly. To 3: *ExAnvixov ty OTN SPATE, OSMMIE 
res ATN AE,,—dt;, xx Twy i: Ar,, Maxidovul, tj, WHY e. 
This he renders, Afterwards he defrated the Grecian army that lay in 
Theſſaly, wherein Leonatus had joined himſulf with Arntipater and th: 
Macetunians that newly came out of Aſid. Thus Pbocion is miſtaken for 
the nominative caſe to , WHCICAS EA NUN U Fr 75128 15 plainly 
the nominati xe. 
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“e an affair.” Thus the decree paſſed, and Phocion was 


deſpatched to Antipater, who then lay with his army in 


Cadmea *, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His firſt requiſition was, that Antipater would finiſh the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Cr. 
terus ſaid, it was an unreaſonable demand; that they 
ſhould remain there to be troubleſome to their friends and 
allies, when they might ſubſiſt at the expence of their ene. 
mies. But Antipater took him by the hand, and faid, «Let 
& us indulge Phocion ſo far.” As to the conditions, he in- 
ſifted that the Athenians ſhould leave them to him, as he 
had done at Lamia to their general Leoſthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athe. 
nians, which they agreed to out of neceſſity ; and then 
returned to Thebes, with other ambaſſadors ; the princi. 
pal of whom was Xenocrates the philoſopher. For the 
virtue and reputation of the latter were ſo great and illuſ. 
trious, that the Athenians thought there could be nothing 
in human nature ſo inſolent, ſavage, and ferocious, as not 
to feel ſome impreſſions of reſpect and reverence at the fight 
of him. It happened, however, otherwiſe with Antipater, 
through his extreme brutality and antipathy to virtue ; for 


he embraced the reſt with great cordiality, but would not | 


even ſpeak to Xenocrates, which gave him occaſion to ſay, 
6 Antipater does well in being aſhamed before me, and me 
« only, of his injurious defigns againſt Athens.” 
Xenocrates afterwards attempted to ſpeak, but Anti- 
pater, in great anger, interrupted him, and would not ſuffer 
him to proceed F To Phocion's diſcourſe, however, he 


gave attention; and anſwered, that he ſhould grant the 


Athemans peace, and conſider them as his friends, on th 


* Dacier, without any neceſſity, ſuppoſes that Plutarch uſes the 
word Cadmea for Bœotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, capable ci 
being underſtood ſo; but it is plain from what follows, that Ant! 
pater then lay at 'Thebes, and probably in the Cadmea or citadel. 

f Yet he had behaved to him with great kindneſs, when he wa 
ſent to ranſom the priſoners. Antipater, on that occaſion, took tis 
- firſt opportunity to invite him to ſupper; and Xenocrates anſwered 
in thoſe verſes of Homer, which Ulyſſes addreſſed to Circe, who 
preſſed him to partake of the delicacics ſhe had provided 


TH fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feaſts, 

Me wouldſt thou pleaſe? For them thy cares employ; 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. | | 


Antipater was ſo charmed with the happy application of theis 
verſes, that he releaſed all the prifoners, 


fol 
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following conditions : * In the firſt place,“ ſaid he, © they 
« muſt deliver up to me Demoſthenes and Hyperides. In 
« the next place, they muſt put their government on the 
« ancient footing, when none but the rich were advanced 
« to the great offices of ſtate, A third article is, that they 
« mult receive a garriſon into Munychia: And a fourth, 
| « that they muſt pay the expences of the war.” All the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themſelves 
happy in theſe conditions. That philoſopher ſaid, “ An- 
„ tipater deals favourably with us, if he conſiders us as 
« ſlaves; but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen.“ 
Phocion begged for a remiſſion of the article of the gar— 
riſon ; and Antipater is ſaid to have anſwered, “ Phocton, 
« we will grant thee every thing, except what would be 
« the ruin of both us and thee.” Others ſay, that Anti- 
pater atked Phocion, “ Whether, if he excuſed the Athe- 
« mans as to the garriſon, he would undertake for their 
« obſerving the other articles, and raiſing no new commo- 
« tions??? As Phocion heſitated at this queſtion, Callime- 
don, furnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to- 
popular government, ſtarted up and ſaid, & Antipater, _ 
hy do you ſuffer this man to amuſe you? If he thould 
give you his word, would you depend upon it, and not 
* abide by your firſt reſolutions ?” | | 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedo— 
nian garriſon, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man 
vt great moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that 
precaution appeared to be dictated by a wanton vanity ;- 
rather an abuſe of power to the purpoſes of inſolence, than 
a meaſure neceſſary for the conqueror's affairs . It was 
more ſeverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the time 
the garriſon entered ; which was the twentieth of the 
month September F, when they were 'celebrating the great 
myſteries, and the very day that they carried the god 
Bacchus in proceſſion from the city to Eleuſis. The diſturb- 
ances they ſaw in the ceremonies gave many of the people 
occalion to reflect on the difference of the divine diſpenſa- 
tions with reſpect to Athens in the preſent and in ancient 


Our author in this place ſeems to be out in his politics, though 
n general a very able and refined politician. For what but a gar- 
riſon could have ſupported an oligarchy among a nation ſo much in 


love with popular government, or have reſtrained them from taking 
ap arms the firſt opportunity: FE | 


+ Broedromion. 
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times.“ Formerly,” ſaid they, © myſtic viſions were ſeen, 
„ and voices heard, to the great happineſs of the fe. 


« public, and the terror and aſtoniſhment of our enemies. 


« But now, during the ſame ceremonies, the gods look 
« without concern upon the ſevereſt misfortunes that can 
4% happen to Greece, and ſuffer the holieſt, and what was 
«once the moſt agreeable time in the year, to be pro- 
& faned, and rendered the date of our greateſt cala. 
c“ mities.“ 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to ſecure the promon. 
tories of Diana againſt ſtrangers *. And about this time, 
upon waſhing the ſacred fillets with which they bind the 
myſtic beds, inſtead of the lively purple they uſed to have, 
they changed to a faint dead colour. What added to the 
wonder was, that all the linen belonging to private perſons, 
which was waſhed in the ſame water, retained its former 
luftre. And as a prieſt was waſhing a pig in that part of 
the port called Cantharus F, a large hh ſeized the hinder 
parts, and devoured them as far as the belly; by which the 
gods plainly announced, that they would loſe the lower 
parts of the city next the ſea, and keep the upper. 

The garriſon commanded by Menyllus, did no ſort of 
injury to the citizens, But the number excluded, by ano- 
ther article of the treaty, on account of their poverty, 
from a ſhare in the government, was upwards of twelve 
thouſand. Such of theſe as remained in Athens, appeared 
to be in a ſtate of miſery and diſgrace ; and ſuch as mi- 
grated to a city and lands in Thrace, aſſigned them by 
Antipater, looked upon themſelves as no better than a 
conquered people tranſported into a foreign country. 

The death of Demoſthenes in Calauria, and that of 
Hyperides at Cleonæ, of which we have given an account 
in another place, made the Athenians remember Alexander 


and Philip with a regret which ſeemed almoſt inſpired by 


* Suppoſed to be poetically ſo called, becauſe mountainous places 
and foreſts were ſacred to that goddeſs. At leaſt, we know of ne 
promontories in Attica under that name. | 

+ In the text it is &y xaJapw Apr, in a clean part of the harbour. But 
we chooſe to receive the correction which Florent. Chriſtian has gi- 
ven us in his notes upon Ariſtophanes's comedy called Peace. There 
were three havens in the Pirzus, the principal of which was called 
Cautharus. The paſſage in Ariſtophanes is this. 

Ex c In æ xavyops Mov. 
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-Te&ion F. The caſe was the ſame with them now, as it 
was with the countryman afterwards upon the death of 
Antigonus. Thoſe who killed that prince, and reigned 
in his ſtead, were ſo oppreſſive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peaſant, who was digging the ground, being 
il:ed what he was ſeeking, ſaid, with a ſigh, * I am ſeek- 
„ing for Antigonus.” Many of the Athenians expreſſed 
(qual concern, now, when they remembered the great and 
generous turn of mind in thoſe kings, and how eaſily their 
anger was appeaſed: whereas Antipater, who endeavoured 
to conceal his power under the maſk of a private man, a 
mean habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous 
to thoſe under his command; and, in fact, an oppreſſor and 
a tyrant. Vet, at the requeſt of Phocion, he recalled 
many perſons from exile ; and to ſuch as he did not chooſe 
to reſtore to their own country, granted a commodious 
tuation; for, inſtead of being forced to reſide, like other 
exiles, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and the pro- 
montory of Tznarus, he ſuffered them to remain in 
Greece, and ſettle in Peloponneſus. Of this number was 
Agnonides the informer. | . f 

In ſome other inſtances he governed with equity. He 
directed the police of Athens in a juſt and candid manner; 
ruling the modeſt and the good to the principal employ- 
ments; and excluding the uneaſy and the ſeditious from all 
offices; fo that having no opportunity to excite troubles, 
tie ſpirit of faction died away; and he taught them by 
little and little to love the country, and apply themſelves 
to agriculture, Obſerving one day that Xenocrates paid 
tax as a ſtranger, he offered to make him a preſent of 
lis freedom; but he refuſed it, and aſſigned this reaſon 
„ I will never be a member of that government, to pre- 
vent the eſtabliſhment” of which I acted in a public 
* charaQter,? | | | 

Menyllus was pleaſed to offer Phocion a conſiderable 
am of money. But he faid, “ Neither is Menyllus a 
greater man than Alexander; nor have I greater reaſon 
* to receive a preſent now, than I had then.” The go- 
rernor preſſed him to take it at leaſt for his ſon Phocus; 
but he anſwered, “ If Phocus becomes ſober, his father's 


The cruel diſpoſition of Antipater, who had inſiſted upon De- 
moſthenes and Hyperides being given up to his revenge, made the 
07 of Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable, 
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& eſtate will be ſufficient for him; and if he contin. 
“ difſolute, nothing will be fo.” He gave Antipater 
more ſevere anſwer, when he wanted him to do ſomethir 
inconſiſtent with his probity. © Antipater,”” ſaid he, « (44. 
«© not have me both for a friend and a flatterer,” Ang 
Antipater himſelf uſed to ſay, © I have two friend; in 
« Athens, Phocion and Demades; it is impoſſible either 
« toperſuade the one to any thing, or to ſatisfy the other,” 


* 
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Indeed, Phocion, had his poverty to ſhow as a proof ef 


his virtue; for, though he ſo often commanded the Athe. 
nian armies, and was honoured with the friendſhip of { 
many kings, he grew old in indigence; whereas Demades 
paraded with his wealth even in inſtances that were con. 
trary to law: for there was a law at Athens, that no {. 
reigner ſhould appear in the choruſſes upon the ſlave, under 
the penalty of a thouſand drachmas, to be paid by the per- 
ſon who gave the entertainment. Vet Demades, in his 


exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; and he paid 
the thouſand drachmas fine for each, though their number 
was a hundred. And when his fon Demea was married, 
he ſaid, When I married your mother, the next neigh- 


% bour hardly knew it ; but kings and princes contribute 
eto the expence of your nuptials.“ 

The Athemans were continually importuning Phocion 
to perivade Antipater to withdraw the garriſon; but 
whether it was that he deſpaired of ſucceſs, or rather be- 


cauſe he perceived that the people were more ſober and 
ſubmiſſive to government, under fear of that rod, he ab 


ways declined the commiſſion. The only thing that be 
aſked and obtained of Antipater was, that the money 
which the Athenians were to pay for the charges of the 


war, ſhould not be inſiſted on immediately, but a longer 
term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion would 


not meddle with. the affair of the garriſon, applied to Des 


mades, who readily undertook it. In conſequence of th! 


he and his ſon took a journey to Macedonia. It fovid 
ſeem, his evil genius led him thither; for he arrived ja 
at the time when Antipater was in his laſt illneſs ; aud 
- when Caſfander, now abſolute maſter of every thing, bal 
intercepted a letter written by Demades to Antigonus t 
Aſia, inviting him to come over and ſeize Greece and M. 
cedonia, “ which,“ he ſaid, © hung only upon an old rote 
„ {talk ;” ſo he contemptuouſly called Antipater. Cl 
ſander no ſooner ſaw him, than he ordered him to be 
2 


Q! 
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keſted; and firſt he killed his ſon before his eyes, and ſo 
near, that the blood ſpouted upon him, and filled his bo- 

ſom; then, after having reproached him with his ingrati- 
tude and perfidiouſneſs, he flew him likewiſe. | 
Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Po- 
|/perchon general, and given Caſſander the command of a 
thouſand men, But Caſſander, far from being ſatisfied with 
{ich an appointment, haftened to ſeize the ſupreme power, 
and immediately ſent Nicanor to take the command of the 
garriſon from Menyllus, and to ſecure Munychia before 
the news of his father's death got abroad. This ſcheme 
was carried into execution; and, a few days after, the 
Athenians being informed of the death of Antipater, ac- 
cuſed Phocion of being privy to that event, and concealing 
it out of friendſhip to Nicanor. Phocion, however, gave 
himfelf no pain about it; on the contrary, he converſed 
familiarly with Nicanor; and, by his afſiduities, not only 
rendered him kind and obliging to the Athenians, but in- 
ſpired him with an ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ex- 
hibiting games and ſhows to the people. : 
Mean time Polyperchon, to whom the care of the 
King's perſon was committed“, in order to countermine 
Callander, wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, 


g That the king reſtored them their ancient form of go- 
4 « vernment;“ according to which, all the people had a 
niit to public employments. This was a ſnare he laid 


„ber Phocion. For, being defirous of making himſelt 
WM after of Athens (as ſoon appeared from lis actions), he 
was ſenſible that he could not effect any thing while 
Phocion was in the way, He ſaw, too, that his expulſion 
would be no difficult taſſc, when all who had been excluded 
from a ſhare in the adminiſtration, were reſtored ; and the 
orators and public informers were ence more maſters of 
the tribunals. | 
As theſe letters raiſed great commotions among the 
people, Nicanor was deſired to ſpeak ꝗ to them on that 
lubject in the Piræus; and, for that purpoſe, entered their 
aſſembly, truſting his perſon witk Phocion. Dercyllus, 
ho commanded for the king in the adjacent country, 


Ahe ſon of Alexander, who was yet very young, 
t Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's propoſal to reſtore the de- 


mocracy was merely a ſnare, and he wanted to make the Athe- 
alans ſenſible of it. | 
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laid a ſcheme to ſeize him ; but Nicanor getting timely 
information of his defign, guarded againſt it, and {yg 
ſhowed that he would wreak his vengeance on the city, 
Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when he hed 
him in his hands; but he anſwered, “ He could conſide 
“ in Nicanor's promiſes, and ſaw no reaſon to ſuſpect 
« him of any ill defign. However, © ſaid he, „be the 


„ iſſue what it may, I had rather be found ſuffering thay 


% doing what is unjult,” | | 

This anſwer of his, if we examine it with reſpect t9 
himſelf only, will appear to be entirely the reſult of fort: 
tude and honour ; but, when we conſider that he hazarded 


the ſafety of his country, and, what is more, that he was 


general and firſt magiſtrate, I know not whether he did 


not violate a ſtronger and more reſpeQable obligation. 
It is in vain to allege that Phocion was afraid of involving 
Athens in a war; and for that reaſon would not ſeize the 
perſon of Nicanor ; and that he only urged the obligations 
of juſtice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grateful 
ſenſe of ſuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon to be 
quiet, and think of no injurious attempt againſt the Atlic- 
vans. For the truth is, he had ſuch confidence in Nica- 
nor, that when he had accounts brought him from ſeveral 
hands, of his deſigns upon the Pirzus, of his ordering 3 
body of mercenaries to Salamis; and of his bribing ſome 
of the inhabitants of the Piræus, he would give no credit 
to any of theſe things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the 
borough of Lampra, got an cdiGi made, that all the Athe- 
aians thould take up arms, and obey the orders of Pho- 
cion, he took no care to act in purſuance of it, till Nica- 
nor had brought his troops out of Munychia, and carried 


his trenches round the Piræus. Then Phocion would 


have led the Athenians againſt him; but, by this time, 


they were become mutinous, and looked upon beim with 


contempt, 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, the ſon of Polz 
perchon, with an army, under pretence of aſſiſting tie 
city againſt Nicanor ; but, in reality; to avail himſelf of 
its fatal diviſions, and to ſeize it, if poſſible, for himſelt. 
For the exiles who entered the town with him, the t0- 
reigners, and ſuch citizens as had been fiigmatized © 
infamous, with other mean people, reſorted to him, aud 
all together made up a ſtrange diſorderly aſſembly, by 
whoſe ſuffräges the command was taken from Phocion, 
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zad other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
{een alone near the walls, in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews, given the Athenians cauſe of ſu« 
ſpicivn, the city could not have eſcaped the danger it was 
in. Immediately the orator Agnomdes ſingled out Pho- 
cion, and accuſed him of treaſon ; which fo much alarmed 
Callimedon and Pericles *, that they fled out of the city. 
Phocion, with ſuch of his friends as did not forſake him, 
repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of Platza, and Dinar- 
chus of Corinth, who paſted for the friends and confidente 
of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, deſired to be 
of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the way, they 
were obliged to ſtop many days at Elatea. In the mean 
time, Archeſtratus propoſed a decree, and Agnonides got 


it paſſed, that deputies ſhould be ſent to Polyperchon, 


with an accuſation againſt Phocion. | 
The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the ſame 
time, as he was upon his march with the king +, near 
Pharuges, a town of Phocis, ſituated at the foot of Mount 
Acroriam, now called Galate. There Polyperchon placed 
the king under a golden canopy, and his friends on each 
fide of him; and, before he proceeded to any other bu- 
ſineſs, gave orders that Dinarchus ſhould be put to the 
torture, and afterwards deſpatched. This done, he gave 
the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the place with 
wiſe and tumult, interrupting each other with mutual 
zccuſationsto the council, Agnonides preſſed forwards, and 
laid, “Put us all in one cage, and ſend us back to Athens, 
to give account of our conduct there.” The king 
lavghed at the propoſal ; but the Macedonians who at- 
tended on that occaſion, and the ſtrangers who were drawn 
thither by curiolity, were defirous of kearing the cauſe ; 


| and therefore made ſigns to the deputics to argue the mat- 
ter there, However, it was far from being conducted 


with impartiality. Polyperchon often interrupted Pho- 
Pp T YP P 


cion, who at laſt was fo provoked, that he ſtruck his ſtaff 
upon the ground, and would ſpeak no more. Hegemon 


* Pericles here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards we 


and not Pericles, but Charicles, mentioned along with Callimedon, 
Charicles was Phocion's ſon-in-law. | | 
+ This was Aridzeus the natural ſon of Philip. After ſome of 
Alexander's generals had raiſed hin to the throne for their own 
purpoles, he took the name of Philip, and reigned fix years and = 
is months. 
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ſaid, Polyperchon himſelf could bear witneſs to his affec. 
tionate regard for the people; and that general anſwered, 
« Do you come here to ſlander me before the king 2 
Upon this the king ſtarted up, and was going to run He. 
gemon through with his ſpear; but Polyperchon prevent. 
ed him; and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then ſurrounded Phocion and his party, ex. 
cept a few, who, being at ſome diſtance, muffled them. 
{elves up and fed, Chtus carried the priſoners to Athens, 
under colour of having them tried there, but, in reality, 
only to have them put to death, as perſons already con. 
demned. The manner of conducting the thing, made it 
a more melancholy ſcene. The priſoners were carried in 
carts through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus 
ſhut them up till the archons had aiſembled the people, 
From this aſſembly, neither ſlaves nor foreigners, nor 
perſons ſtigmatized as infamous, were excluded; the tri. 
bunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king”; 
letter was read; the purport of which was, © That he had 
% found the priſoners guilty of treaſon ; but that he lef: 
eit to the Athenians, as freemen, who were to he go- 


« verned by their own laws, to paſs ſentence upon | 


« them.“ | 

At the ſame time Clitus preſented them to the people. 
The belt of the citizens, when they ſaw Phocion, appeared 
greatly dejected, and covering their faces with their 
mantles, began to weep. One, however, had the courage to 
fay, „Since the king leaves the determination of ſo im- 
ce portant a matter to the people, it would be proper to 
« command all ſlaves and ſtrangers to depart.? But thc 
populace, inſtead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, 
It would be much more proper to ſtone all the favourcr: 
« of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people.“ After 
which, no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf ot 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained 
permiſſion to ſpeak. At laſt, filence being made, he ſaid, 
« Do you defign to take away my life juſtly, or unjuſtly !" 
Some of them anſwering, © Juſtly ;”” he ſaid, . How can 
« you know whether it will be juſtly, if you do not hear me 
« firt?” As he did not find them inclinable in the leaſt 
to hear him, he advanced ſome paces forward, and ſaid, 
% Citizens of Athens, I acknowledge I have done you 
4e injuſtice ; and for my faults in the adminiſtration, ad- 
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judge myſelf guilty of death“; but why will you put 
« theſe men to death, who have never injured you?“ The 

opulace made anſwer, * Becauſe they are friends to you.“ 
Upon which he drew back, and reſigned himſelf quietly 
to his fate: ESA 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared; ac- 
cording to which, the people were to declare by their ſuf- 
frages whether the priſoners appeared to be guilty or not; 
and if they appeared ſo, they were to ſuffer death. When 
the decree was read, ſome called for an additional clauſe 
for putting Phocion to the torture before execution; and 
inſiſted, that the rack and its managers ſhould be ſent for 
immediately. But Agnonides, obſerving that Clitus was 
diſpleaſed at that propoſal, and looking upon it himſelf 
as a barbarous and deteſtable thing, ſaid, When we take 
« that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the torture ; 
but, indeed, my fellow-cit:zzens, I cannot content that 
© Phocton ſhould have ſuch hard meaſure.” Upon this, 
one of the better diſpoſed Athenians cried out, © Thou 
« art certainly right; for if we torture Phocion, what 
© muſt we do to thee 2??? There was, however, hardly one 
negative when the ſentence of death was propoſed : all the 
people gave their voices ſtanding ; and ſome of them even 
crowned themſelves with flowers, as if it had been a mat- 
ter of feſtivity. With Phocion, there were Nicocles, 
Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and ſome others, 
who were abſent, the fame ſentence was palled upon 
em. 

After the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, the convicts were 
ſent to priſon. The embraces of their friends and rela- 
tions melted them into tears; and they all went on be- 
wailing their fate, except Phocion. His countenance was 
tie ſame as when the people ſent him out to command 
ineir armies; and the beholders could not but admire his 
:avinctble firmneſs and magnanimity, Some of his ene- 
mes, indeed, reviled him as he went along ;- and one of 
them even ſpit in his face: upon which, he turned to 
the magiſtrates, and ſaid, Will no body correct this 
* tellow's rudeneis ??”? Thudippus, when he ſaw the execu- 


lt was the cuſtom for the perſon accuſed to lay ſome penalty 
on himſelf, Phocion chooſes the higheſt, thinking it might be a 
means to reconcile the Athenians to his friends; but it had not that 


egeck. 
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tioner pounding the hemloc, began to lament what hard 
fortune it was for him to ſuffer unjuſtly on Phocion's ac. 
count. What, then!“ ſaid the venerable ſage, “ doi} 
5 thon not think it an honour to die with Phocion ?” 
One of his friends afking him, whether he had any com. 
mands to his ſon? „ Yes,” ſaid he,“ by all means, tell him 
* from me, to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
66% Athenians.” And when Nicocles, the moſt faithful of 
his friends, begged that he would let him drink the poiſon 
before him; “ This,“ ſaid be, “ Nicocles, is a hard re- 
“ queſt; and the thing mult give me great uneaſineſs 
* but ſince I have obliged you in every inſtance through 
« life, I will do the fame in this.“ 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved net 
ſufficient; and the executioner refuſed to prepare more, 
except he had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the 
price of a full draught. As this occaſioned a troubleſome 
delay, Phocion called one of his friends, and ſaid, “ Since 
* one cannot die on free colt at Athens, gave the man his 
& money.” This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
Afril*, when there was a proceſhon of horſemen in ho- 
nour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade paſſed by, ſome took 
off their chaplets from their heads ; others ſhed tears as 
they looked at the priſon doors : all who had not hearts 
entirely ſavage, or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked upon it as a moſt impious thing, not to have re- 
prieved them at leaſt for that day, and fo to have kept the 
city unpolluted on th& feſtival. 

However, the enemtes of Phocion, as if ſomething had 
been wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body 
ſhould' not be ſuffered to remain with the bounds of At- 
tica ; nor that any Athenian ſhould furniſh fire for the fu- 
neral pile. Therefore, no friend durſt touch it; but one 
Conopion, who lived by ſuch ſervices, for a ſum of money, 
carried the corpſe out of the territories of Eleuſis, and got 
fire for the burning of it in thoſe of Megara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to aſſiſt at the ceremony with her 

maid fervants, raiſed a cenotaph upon the ſpot, and per. 
formed the cuſtomary libations. The bones ſhe gathered 
up carefully into her lap, carried them by night to her 
own houſe, and interred them under the hearth. At the 
fame time ſhe thus addreſſed the domeſtic gods: \e 


* Mupyclion, 
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« guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains 
« of this good man. Do you reſtore them to the ſepulchre 
« of his anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall once more 
« lien to the dictates of wiſdom.“ | 8 
The time was not long before the ſituation of their af- 
fairs taught them, how vigilant a magiſtrate, and how ex- 
cellent a guardian of the virtues of juſtice and ſobriety, 
they had loſt, The people erected his ſtatue in braſs, and 
buried his remains at the public expence. Agnonides, his 
principal accuſer, they put to death, in conſequence of a 
decree for that purpoſe. Epicurus and Demophtlus, the 
other two, fled from Athens; but aiterwards fell into the 
hands of Phocion's ſon, who puniſhed them as they de- 
ſerved. This ſon of his was, in other reſpects, a worthleſs 
man, He was in love with. a girl, who was in a ſtate of 
ſerritude, and belonged. to a trader in ſuch matters; and 
happening one Gay to hear Theodorus: the atheiſt main- 
tain this argument in the Lyceum, “ That if it is no 
« ſhame to ranſom a_ friend, it is no ſhame to redeem a 
« miſtre(s ;” the diſcourſe was fo flattering to his paſſion, 
that he went immediately and. releaſed his female friend “. 
The proceedings againft Phocion put the Greeks in 
mind of thoſe againſt Socrates.. The treatment of both 
was equally mes and the calamities thence entailed upon 
Athens were perfectly ſimilar r. 


CATO THE YOUNGER. 
Tur family of Cato had its firſt luſtre and diſtinction 


from his great-grandfather, Cato the Cenſor t, a man 
whoſe virtue, as we have obſerved in his life, ranked him 
with perſons of the greateſt reputation and authority in 
Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom we are now ſpeak- 
ing, was left an orphan, together with his brother Czpio, 


* lt appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon 
thing for the young men of Athens to take their miſtreſſes out of 
fuch ſhops; and, after they had releaſed them from ſervitude, to 
marry them. : 1 

＋ Socrates was put to death eighty-two years before. 

} Cato the Cenſor, at a very late period in life, married Salo- 
nia, daughter of his own ſteward, There was a family, however, 
trom that ſecond match, which flouriſhed when that which came 
from the firſt was extinct. | 


* 
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and his ſiſter Porcia. He had alſo another fiſter called 
Servilia, but ſhe was only ſiſter by the mother's fide * 
The orphans were brought up in the houſe of Livius Dry. 
dus, their mother's brother, who at that time had great in. 
Auence in the adminiſtration ; to which he was entitled by 
ais eloquence, his wiſdom, and dignity of mind; excel. 
!encies that put him upon an equality with the beſt of 
the Romans. = 
Cato, we are told, from his infancy diſcovered in hi; 
voice, his look, and his very diverſions, a firmneſs and ſoli. 
dity, which neither paſſion, nor any thing elſe could more, 
He purſued every object he had in view with a vigour far 
above his years, and a reſolution that nothing could refit, 
Thoſe who were inclined to flatter were ſure to meet with 
a ſevere repulſe, and to thoſe who attempted to intimidate 
him, he was ſtill more untractable. Scarce any thing could 


make him laugh, and it was but rarely that his countenance 


was ſoftened to a ſmile. He was not quickly or eafily mo. 
ved to anger; but it was difficult to appeaſe his reſcn:. 
ment, when once excited, 

His apprehenſion was flow, and his learning came with 
difficulty; but what he had once learned he long retained, 
It is, indeed, a common caſe for perſons of quick parts to 
have weak memories, but what is gained with labour and 
application is always retained the longeſt: for every hard- 
gained acquiſition of ſcience, is a kind of annealing upon 
the mind 1. The inflexibility of his diſpoſition ſeems alſo 
to have retarded his progreſs in learning 1. For, to 
learn is to ſubmit to a new impreſſion; and thoſe ſubmit 
the moſt eaſily who have the leaſt power of reſſiſtance. Thus 
young men are more perſuaſible than the old, and the ſick 
than ſuch as are well; and, in general, aſſent is moſt cafily 
88 from thoſe who are leaſt able to find doubts and 

ifficulties. Yet Cato is ſaid to have been very obedient 
to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was com- 
manded; only he would always inquire the reaſon, and 
aſk why ſuch a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his precepto: 


* Servilia was not his only er by the mother's fide ; there were 
three of them: One, the mother of Brutus who killed Cæſar; ano- 
ther married to Lucullus; and a third to Junius Silanus. Cæpio, 
too, was his brother by the mother's ſide. 

+ rusr Yee Civ EXRaUpE Ths WURRSy r fe NHαν,Hut ITY, 

t Auvonigev ſloww to believe, is the common reacting; but AC i 
in Wien ate warranted by ſome manuſcripts, is more ſuitable W 
what tollowe. 
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garpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engaging 
manners, who choſe rather to govern by reaton, thau by 
Nriolence. ; 
| While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded 
Ito be admitted citizens of Rome, Popedius Silo, a man 
Lot great ame as a ſoldier and powerful among his people, 
pad a friendihip with Druius, and lodged a long time in 
Ihis houſe during this application. As he was familiar with 
Ithe children, he ſaid to them one day, Come, my good 
„ children, deſire your uncle to aſſiſt us in our ſolicita- 
„ tion for the freedom.” Cæpio ſmiled, and readily 
Igwe his promiſe; but Cato made no anſwer. And as he 
vas obſcrved to look with a fixed and unkind eye upon the 
rangers, Popedius continued, * And you, my little man, 
„ what do you fay ? Will not you give your gueſts your 
% intereſt with your uncle, as well as your brother!“ — 
Cato ſtill refuſing to anſwer, and appearing by his ſilence 
and his looks inclined to deny the requeſt, Popedius took 
Elim to the window and threatened, if he would not pro- 
miſe, to throw him not. This he did in a harſh tone, and 
lat the ſame time gave him ſeveral ſhakes, as if he was go- 
ing to let him fall. But as the child bore this a long time 
zuhout any marks of concern or fear, Popedius ſet him- 
donn, and ſaid ſoftly to his friends, This child is the 
glory of Italy, I verily believe if he were a man, that 
[© we ſhould not get one vote among the people.” | 
| Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day,. moſt of the chil - 
dren went to play together in a corner of the houſe. Their 
play was to mimic a court of juſtice *, where ſome were 
accuſed in form, and afterwards carried to priſon. One of 
tieny, a beautiful boy, being condemned, and ſhut up by a 
bigger boy, who acted as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out to Cato; who, as ſoon as he underſtood what. 
the matter was, ran to the door, and puſhing away thoſe 
vho ſtood there as guards, and attempted to oppoſe him, 


* Children's plays are often taken from what is moſt familiar to 
them. In other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling - 
ubjects, but the Roman children acted trials in the courts of juſtice, 
the command of armies, triumphal proceſſions, and, in later times 
the ſtate of emperors. Svetonius tells us that Nero commanded his 
don. in- law, Rufinus Criſpinus, the ſon of Popæa, a child, to be 
brown into the ſea, becauſe he was ſaid to delight in plays of the 
| 24 mentioned kind. | | 
P's 
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carried off the child, and went home in great anger; mof 
of the children marching off with him, ; 
Theſe things gained him great reputation, of which g. 
following is an extraordinary inſtance : When Sylla che. 
to exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name 
of Troy *, and is conſidered as a ſacred exhibition, he f. 
lected two bands of young gentlemen, and aſſigned than 
two captains, one of wluch they readily accepted, on 15 
count of his being the ſon of Metella, the wife of Sylla, 
but the other, named Sextus, though he was neplicyy 10 
Pompey the Great, they abſolutely rejected, and wo 
not go out to exercite under him. Sylla then aſking they, 
„ Whom they would have?“ they unanimouſly cried Cz. 
« to;” and Sextus himſelf readily yielded the honour tg 
him, as a boy of ſuperior parts. 
The friendihip which had ſubſiſted between Sylla and 
the father of Cato, induced him ſometimes to ſend for the 
young man and his brother Cæpio, and to talk familiar; 
with them : a faveur, which, by reaſon of his dignity, he 
conferred on very few. Sarpedon thinking ſuch an inter 
courle a greet advantage to his icholar, both in point cf 
honour and fafety, often took Cato to pay his reſpects ty 
the dictator. Sylla's houſe at that time looked like tu. 
thing but a place of execution; ſuch were the numbers f 
people tortured and put to death there. Cato, who you 
was in his fourteenth year, ſeeing the heads of many illuf. 
trious perſonages carried out, and obſerving that the by: 
ſanders fighed in ſecret at theſe ſcenes of blood, afked ti 
preceptor, Why ſomebody did not kill that man?” e. 
« cauſe,” ſaid he, they fear him more than they hut: 
« him,” «© Why then,” ſaid Cato, “ do not you give mt 
% a ſword, that J may kill him, and deliver my courtij 
* from ſlavery !??? When Sarpedon heard fuch a ſpcech 
from the boy, and ſaw with what a ſtern and angry lock 
he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and watched hn 
narrowly afterwards, to prevent his attempting ſome rt 
action. | f 
When he was but a child, he was aſked one day, When 
« he loved moſt ??? and he anſwered, © His brother.“ Ti: 


* The invention of this game is generally aſcribed to Aſcatuvs 
It was celebrated in the public circus by companies of boys, who wer 
farniſhed with arms ſuitable to their ſtrength. They were take), 
for the moſt part, out of the nobleſt families in Rome, See an th 
cellent deſcription o£:it in Virgil, Enied, ver. 545, &c, 
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perſon who put the queſtion, then aſked hin“ Whom he 
« loved next ?*? and again he ſaid “ His brother:“ 
« Whom in the the third place?“ and ſtill it was“ His 
„brother: and fo on till he put no more queſtions to 
him about it. This affection increaſed with his years, 
inſomuch that when he was twenty years old, if he ſupped, 
if he went out into the country, if he appeared in the forum, 
Cepio muſt be with him. But he would not make uſe of 
berfumes as Cæpio did; indeed the whole courſe of his 
life was ſtrict and auſtere: ſo that when Cæpio was ſome— 
times commended for his temperance aud ſobriety, he 
would ſay, © I may have ſome claim to theſe virtues, when 
«© compared with other men; but when I compare mylelt 
with Cato, I ſeem a mere Sippius.” Sippius was the 
name of a perſon remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the prieſthood of Apol- 
lo, he changed his dwelling, and took his ſhare of the pa- 
ternal eſtate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, But though his fortune was ſo conſiderable, his 
manner of living was more frugal and fimple than ever. 
He formed a particular connection with Antipater of Tyre, 
the Stoic philoſopher ; and the knowledge he was the moſt 
ſtudious of acquiring, was the moral and the political. He 
was carried to every virtue with an impulſe like inſpiration; 
but his greateſt attachment was to juſtice, and juſtice of 
that ſevere and inflexible kind which is not to be wrought 
upon by favour or compaſſion &. He cultivated alſo that 
eloquence which is fit for popular aſſemblies ; for as in a 
creat city there ſhould be an extraordinary ſupply for war, 
lo in the political philoſophy he thought there ſhould be a 
proviſion for troubleſome times. Yet he did not declaim 
before company, nor go to hear the exerciſes of other 
young men. And when one of his friends ſaid, © Cato, 
* the world finds fault with your ſilence:“ he anſwered, 
© No matter, ſo long as it does not find fault with my 
„life. I ſhall begin to ſpeak, when I have things to ſay 
e that deſerve to be known.” | 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which was built by 
old Cato in his cenſorſhip, the tribunes of the people uſed 


* Cicero, in his oration for Murena, gives us a fine ſatire upon | 
thoſe maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, and 
which, as he obſerves, were only fit to flouriſh within the portico. 
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to hold their court. And, as there was a pillar which in. 
commoded their benches, they reſolved either to remove j: 


to a diſtance, or to take it entirely away, This was the 


firſt thing that drew Cato to the roftra, and even then it 
was againſt his inclination. However, he oppoſed the de. 
fign effectually, and gave an admirable ſpecimen, both of 
his eloquence and ſpirit. For there was nothing of youth. 
ful ſallies or finical affeQation in his oratory ; all waz 
rough, ſenſible, and ſtrong. Nevertheleſs, amidft the ſhort 
and ſolid turn of the ſentences there was a grace that en. 
gaged the ear; and with the gravity which might be ex- 
pected from his manners, there was ſomething of humour 
and raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable effect. 
His voice was loud enough to be heard by ſuch a multi- 
tude of people, and his ftrength was ſuch, that he often 
ſpoke a whole day without being tired. 

After he had gained his cauſe, he returned to his former 


ſtudies and filence, To ſtrengthen his conſtitution, he 


uſed the moſt laborious exerciſe. He accuſtomed himſelf 
to go bareheaded in the hotteſt and coldeſt weather, and 
travelled on foot at all ſeaſons of the year. His friends 
who travelled with him, made uſe of horfes, and he joined 
fometimes: one, ſometimes another for converſation, as he 
went along. In time of ſiekneſs, his patience and abſti- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have a fever, 
ne ſpent the whole day alone, ſuffering no perſon to ap- 
vroach him, till he found a ſenſible change for the better, 


At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of 


the meſſes ; and if Cato loft the firſt choice, his friends uſed 
to offer it him; but he always refuſed it; Venus *,” ſaid 


he, © forbids. At firſt he uſed to rife from table after | 


having drank onee; but in proceſs of time he came to 
ove drinking, and would ſometimes ſpend the whole night 
over the bottle. His friends. excuſed: him by ſaying; 
„That the bufineſs of the ſtare employed him all day, 


% and left him no time for converſation, and therefore he 


„ ſpent his evenings in diſcourſe with the. philoſophers.” 
And, when. one Memmins ſaid in company, © That Cato 
© ſpent whole nights in drinking”? Cicero retorted, © But 
* you cannat: ſay that he ſpends whole days at play.“ 


The moſt favourable caſt upon the dice was called Fus. Ho- 
race alludes to it, Ode vii. lid, 2. | | 


{4 
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Cato ſaw that a great reformation was wanting in the 
manners and cuſtoms of his country, and for that reaſon 
he determined to go contrary to the corrupt faſhions which 
then obtained. He obſerved (for inſtance) that the richeſt 
and moſt lively purple was the thing moſt worn, and there- 
fore he went in black. Nay, he often appeared in public 
after dinner barefooted and without his gown. Not that 
he affected to be talked of for that ſingularity; but he did 
it by way of learning to be aſhamed of nothing but what 
was really ſhameful, and not to regard what depended only 
on the eſtimation of the world. 1 

A great eſtate falling to him by the death of a couſin- 
german of the ſame name, he turned it into money, to the 
amount of a hundred talents; and when any of his friends 
Wanted to borrow a ſum he lent it them without intereſt, 
If he could not otherwiſe ſupply them, he ſuffered even 
his own land and ſlaves to be mortgaged for them to the 
weary, | 

He knew no woman before his marriage ; and when he 
thought himſelf of a proper age to enter into that ſtate, he 
{et a treaty on foot with Lepida, who had before been 
contraſted to Metellus Scipio, but, upon Scipio's breaking 
the engagement, was then at liberty. However, before 
the marriage could take place, Scipio repented ; and by 
the aſſiduity of his management and addreſs, ſueceeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato was 
deſirous to go to law for redreſs; and, as his friends over- 
ruled him in that reſpect, youthful reſentment put him 
upon writing ſome iambics againſt Scipio, which had all 

the keenneſs of Archilochus, without his obſcenity and: 
- Kcurnlity; 55 
After this, he married Attila the daughter of Soranus, 
who was the firſt, but not the only woman he ever knew. 

In this reſpe& Lzlius, the friend of Seipio Africanus, 
was happier chan he *; for in the courſe. of a long life he 
had only one wife, and no intercourſe with any other: 
woman. Fd 

In the ſervile war + (T' mean that with Spartacus) Gel- 
las was general; and Cato ſerved in it as-a volunteer, for 


* Phatarch ſeems to us to have ſpoken ſo feelingly of the happi- 
neſs of the conjugal connection long continued with ons affectionate 
wife, from his own experience. 


> Seyventy-one years before the Chriſtian era. 
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pre ſake of his brother Cæpio, who was tribune : but le 

ould not diſtinguiſh his vivacity and courage as he wiſhes, 
beckufs the war was ill conducted. However, amidit the 
effeminacy and luxury which then prevailed in the army, 
he paid fo much regard to diſcipline, and, when occatigy 
ſerved, behaved with ſo much ſpirit and valour as well a; 


Ky 


coolneſs and capacity, that he appeared not in the len} 


inferior to Cato the Cenſor. Gellius made him an ofle: 
of the beſt military rewards and honours ; but he would 
not accept or allow of them: “ For,“ fic he, EN have 
done nothing that deſerves ſuch notice.” 

Theſe things made tum paſs for a man of a ſtrange an 
fingular turn. Beſides, when a law was made, th: 1 10 
man who ſolicited any office, fhould take nomenclators with 
him, he was the only one that obeyed it; for when he 
applied for a tribune's commiſſion in the army, he hat 
previouſly made himſelf maſter. of the names of all the 
citizens. Vet for this he was envied, even by thoſe why 
praiſed him. The more they confidered the excellence 
of his conduct, the more pain it gave them to think hoy 
hard it was to imitate. | 

With a tribune's commiſſion he was ſent into Maced. 
ma, where Rubrius the prætor commended. His wi: 


upon his departure, was in great diſtreſs, and we are told 


that Munatius, a friend of Cato's, in order to comfort 


her, ſaid, „Take courage, Attilia; I will take care 6 


your huſband,” „By all means,” anſwered Cato. At 
the end of the firſt day's march, after they had ſuppc, 
he ſaid, + Come, Munatius, that you may the the better 


perform your promiſe to Attilia, you ſhall not leave me 


« either day or night.” In conſequence of which, he 
ordered two beds in his own tent, and made a pleaſant 
improvement upon the matter; for, as Munatius Ro 


ſlept by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but 


Cato that took care of him. 
Cato had with him fifteen FRE; two freedmen, and 
four of his friends. Theſe rode on horſeback, . and be 


always went on foot; yet he kept up with them and con- 


verſed with them by turns. When he joined the army, 
which confiſted of ſeveral legions, Rubrius gave him 
the command of one. In this poſt he thought it no- 
thing great or extraordinary to be diltinguiſhed by jus 


own virtue only; it was his ambition to make all the 
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troops that were under his care like himſelf. With this 
view he leſſened nothing of that authority which might 
inſpire fear, but he called in the ſupport of reaſon to its 
aſſiſtance. By inſtruction and perſuaſion, as well as by 
rewards and puniſhments, he formed them ſo well, that it 
was hard to ſay whether his troops were more peaceable 
or more warlike, more valiant or more juſt. They were 
dreadful to their enemies, and courteous to their allies; 
afraid to do a diſhonourable thing, and ambitious of ho- 
neſt praiſe. | | 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato's ob- 
jets, they flowed in upon him; he was held in univerfal 
eſteem, and had entirely the hearts of his ſoldiers. For 
whatever he commanded others to do, he was the firſt 
to do himſelf. In his dreſs, his manner of living, and 
marching, he reſembled the private ſoldier more than the 
officer; and at the fame time, in virtue, in dignity of 
mind, and ſtrength of eloquence, he tar exceeded all that 
had the name of generals. By theſe means he inſenfibly 
gained the affections of his troops. And, indeed, virtue 
does not attract imitation, except the perſon who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as eſteemed. Thoſe who 
praiſe good men without loving them, only pay a reſpect 
to their name, but do not fincerely admire ther virtue, 
nor have any inclination to follow their example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamus a Stoic philoſo- 
pher, named Athenodorus, and ſurnamed Cordylio, in 
great reputation for his knowledge. He was now grown 
old, and had long reliſted the applications of princes and 
other great men, who wanted to draw him to their courts, 
and offered him their friendſhip and very conſiderable ap- 
pointments. Cato thence concluded that it would be in 
vain to write or ſend any meſſenger to him; and, as the 
laws gave him leave of abſence for two months, he ſailed 
to Aſia, and applied to him in perſon, in confidence that 
his accompliſhments would carry his point with him. Ac- 
cordingly, by his arguments and the charms of his con- 
verſation, he drew him from his purſpoſe, and broug 
with him to the camp; as happy and as proud of this 
incceſs, as if he had made a more valuable capture, or 
performed a more glorious exploit, than thoſe of Pompey 


and Lucullus, who were then ſubduing the provinces and 


Kingdoms of the eaſt;. 


ght him 


\ 
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While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had go. 
tice by letter that his brother Cæpio was fallen fick at 
Anus in Thrace. The ſea was extremely rough, and ng 
large veſſel to be had. He ventured, however, to {i 
from Theſſalonica, in a tmall paifage-hoat, with two 


friends and three fervants, and having very narrowly 


eſcaped drowning, arrived at nus juit after Cæpio ex- 
pired. On this occaſion Cato ſhowed the. ſenfihility of a 
brother, rather than the fortitude of a philoſopher. He 
wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body; and he. 
ſides theſe and other tokens of the greateſt forrow, he ſpent 


vait ſums upon his funeral. The ſpices and rich robes 


that were burnt with him were very expenhve, and he 
erected a monument for him of Thaſian marble in the 


forum at ZEnus,. which colt no leſs than eight talents, 


Some condemned theſe things as little agreeable to the 
modeſty and ſimplicity which Cato profeſſed in general; 
but they did not percerve, that with all his firmneſs and 
inflexibility to the ſolicitations of pleaſure, of terror, and 


importunity, he. had great tenderneſs and ſenſibility in his 


nature. Many, cities and princes ſent preſents of great 
value, to do honour to the obſequics, but he would not 
accept any thing in money, All that he would receive 
was ſpices and ſtuffs, and thoſe. too only on condition of 
paying for them. 


He was left coheir with Cæpio's daughter, to his eſtate; 


dut when they came to divide it, he would not charge any 
part of the funeral expences to her account. Yet, though 
he acted ſo honourably in that affair, and continued in the 
{ame upright path, there was one * who ſerupled not to 
write, that he paſſed his brother's aſhes through a fieve, in 
ſearck of the gold that might be melted down. Surely 
that writer thought himſelf above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his ſword ! | 


Upon the expiration of his commiſſion, Cato was ho- 


noured at his departure, not only with the common good 


wiſhes for his health and praiſes of his conduct, but with 
tears and the moſt affectionate embraces ; the ſoldiers 
ſpread their garments in his way, and kiſſed his hands: 
inſtances of eſteem which few generals met with from the 
Romans in thoſe times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a ſhare in 


the adminiſtration, he reſolved to viſit Aſia, and ſee with 


8. Julius Cæſar in his Aniicate.. 
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nis on eyes the manners, cuſtoms, and ſtrength of every 
| boy At the ſame time he was willing to oblige 
Dciotarus King of Galatia, who, on account "of the en- 
. of hoſpitality that he had entered into with his 
tather, had given him a very preſſing invitation. 

| His manner of travelling was this: Early in the morn- 
ng he ſent his baker and his cook to the place where = 
® tended to lodge the next night. Theſe entered th 
town in a rf modeſt and civil manner, and if th oy 
3 | found there no, friend or acquaintance of Cato or his fa- 
E ily, they took up lodgings for him, and prepared his 
E 7 ge at an inn, without giving any one the leaſt trouble, 
chere happened to be no inn, they applied to the ma- 
J riltrates for quarters, and were always ſatisfied with thoſe 
E : 37nd them. Very often they were not believed to be 
E Cato's ſervants, but entirely diſregarded *, becauſe they 
E cunc not to the magiſtrates in a clamorous and threaten- 
F ing Manner 3 inſomuch that their maſter arrived before 
E ty could procure lodgings, It was worſe ſtill when Cato 
3 himſelf made his appearance, for the townſmen ſeeing him 
ſet down on the luggage without ſpeaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and daftardly fpirit. Some. 
times, however, he would ſend for the magiltrates, and 
bay, © Wretches, why do not you learn a proper hoſpi- 
„ tality! ? You will not find all that apply to you, Catos. 
Do not then by your ill treatment give thoſe occaſion 
| © to exert their authority, who only want a pretence to 
take from you by violence, what you give with ſo 
much reluctance.“ 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humourous ad- 
venture. When he came to Antioch, he ſaw a number of 
| prople ranged in good order without the gates. On one 
ide the way ſtood the young men in their mantles, and 
on the other the boys in their beſt attire. Some wore white 
| robes, and had crowns on their heads; theſe were the 
| pos and the magiſtrates. Cato imagining that this 
magnificent reception was intended to do him honour, 
began to be angry wi ith his ſervants, who were ſent before, 
for not preventing ſuch a compliment. Nevertheleſs, he 
| diired his friends to alight, and walked with them towards 
| theſe Antiochians. When they were near enough to be 


* Appare ſervum hunc eſſe domini pauperis miſerique. Tereat. 
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.. Pompey, they paid more reſpect to this favourite of his 


to him, leſt he ſhould make good the ſaying of Curio. 
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ſpoken to, the maſter of the ceremonies, an clderly mag 
with a ſtaff and a crown in his hand, addreſſed hm 
firſt to Cato, and, without fo much as ſaluting him, alk 
« How far Demetrius was behind; and when he might 
« be expected?” Demetrius was Pompey's freedman; 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed upon 


than he had any right to claim. Cato's friends were ſciz. 
ed with ſuch a fit of laughter, that they could not recs. 
ver themſelves as they paſſed through the crowd. Cato 
himſelf, in ſome confuſion, cried out,“ Alas, poor city! 
and ſaid not a word more. Afterwards, however, he 
uied always to laugh when he told the ſtory. _ 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Aſa fron WI i: 
making any more mittakes of this kind for want of knox. WW i: 


ing Cato. For Cato, when he came to Epheſus, going to WW ic: 
pay his reſpects to Pompey, as his ſuperior in point of ge 
and dignity, and as the commander of ſuch great armies; . 
Pompey ſeeing him at ſome diſtance, did not wait to e“. 


ceive him fitting, but roſe up to meet him, and gave hin 
his hand with great cordiality. He ſaid much, too, in 
commendation of his virtue while he was preſent, and 
ſpoke more freely in his praiſe when he was gone. Every 
one, after this, paid great attention to Cato; and he was 
admired for what before had expoſed him to contempt: 
for they could now ſee that his ſedate and ſubdued conduct 
was the effect of his greatneſs of mind. Beſides, it was 
viſible that Pompey's behaviour to him was the conſequence 
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rather of reſpect than love; and that, though he expreſſed Wi » 
his admiration of him when preſent, he was glad win Wi © 
he was gone. For the other young Romans that came tb t 


ſee him, he prefſed much to ſtay and ſpend ſome tim: 
with him. To Cato he gave no ſuch invitation; but, # 
if he thought himſelf under ſome reſtraint in his proceed. 
ings while he ſtayed, readily diſmiſſed him. However, 
amongſt all the Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato 
only he recommended his wife and children, who indeed 
were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way 
ſtrove which ſhould do him moſt honour, by invitations, 
entertainments, and every other mark of regard. On 
theſe occaſions, Cato uſed to defire his friends to look well 


Curio, who was one of his particular friends and comp#* 
2 
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Pn, but diſapproved his auſterity, aſked him one day, 
om hether he was inclined to viſit Aſia when his time 45 | 
. {crvice Was expired? Cato anſwered, * Yes, by all 
„ means,” Upon which Curio ſaid, © It is well; you will 
bi return a little more pr aticuble uſing an 7 
: Ie word to that purpoſe *. 
Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
heb ſent for Cato, with a delign to recommend his 
children, and all his family, to his protection. As ſoon 
F Fas ac came, he offered him a variety of valuable preſents, 
auch urged him ſtrongly to accept them; which importunity 
9 mach diſpleaſed him, that though he came in the even- 
ling, he ſtay 2d only that night, and went away at the third 
hour the next morning. After he had gone a day's journey, 
4 he four 5 at Peſſinus a greater nu. mber of preſents, with let- 
h * rs entreating him to receive them; © or if you will not 
L 1 them,” ſaid Deiotarus, « at leaſt permit your 
friends to take them, who de Re ſome reward for their 
ſervices, and yet cannot expect it out of your own eſtate,” 
Cato, however, would give them no ſuch permiſſion, though 
K obſerves that ſome of his friends caſt a longing eye 
that way, and were viſibly chagrined. Corruption,” 
; 0 he, “ will never want a pretence. But you ſhall be 
ure to ſhare with me whatever I can get with juſtice and 
| © honour,” He therefore ſent Deiotarus his preſents 
back. 
; When he was taking ſhip for Brundufium, his friends 
adviſed him to put Cæpio's remains on board another 
edel ; but he declared, © He would ſooner part with 
his life than with them ;” and ſo he ſet fail. It is ſaid, 
he N he was in happened to be in great danger, though | 
lt the reſt had a tolerable paſſage. . 
| Aﬀer his return to Rome, he ſpent his time either in 
| converſation with Athenodorus at home, or in the forum 
| in the ſervice of his friends. Though he was of a proper 
| age I to offer himſelf for the queſtorſhip, he would not 
bolicit it till he had qualified himſelf for that office, by 


: Suppoſed to be manſuetior. AS Cato underſtood it in a diſad- 
vantugeous ſenſe, we have rendered it by the word precticable, which 
conveys that idea, 

+ From a ſuperſtition which commonly obtained, they imagined 
that a dead body on board a ſhip would raiſe a ſtorm. Plutarch, by 

. ung the word happened juſt below, ſhows that he, did not give into 
that ſuperſtitious notion, though too apt to do thoſe things. 

; Twenty-four or e a years Of age, 


and, as he did not deſiſt, took occaſion to fay, It would 
* be a great diſgrace for you, Catulus, who are cenſot 


and greatly diſconcerted. Nevertheleſs, the man was 


exceeded thoſe for him by one only, Catulus defired the 
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ſtudying all the laws relating to it, by making inquiricy 


of ſuch as were experienced in it; and thus gaming a ths, * 
rough knowledge of its whole intention and proceſs, Ty. p. 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great reo, e 
mation among the ſecretaries and other officers of th; Wt 
treaſury. The public papers, and the rules of court, were WM © 
what they were well verſed in; and as young queſto; WM * 
were continually coming into the direction, who were 9 
norant of the laws ns records, the under-officers too 
upon them not only to inſtruct, but to dictate to then; 
and were, in fact, quæſtors themſelves. Cato correc) WM * 
this abuſe. He applied himſelf with great vigour to the WW l 


buſineſs, and had not only the name and honour, hu: 
thoroughly underſtood all that belonged to that depar. 
ment. Conſequently, he made uſe of the ſecretaries oly 
as ſervants, which they really were; ſometimes correcting 
wilful abuſes, and ſometimes the miſtakes which they made 
through 1gnorance, As the licenſe in which they had 
lived, had made them refractory, and they hoped to ſecure 
themſelves by flattering the other quæſtors, they bold 
withſtood Cato. He therefore diſmiſſed the principal of 
them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the diviſion of 
an eſtate. Againſt another he lodged an indictment fer 
forgery, His defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, 
then cenſor; a man whoſe authority was not only ſupported 
dy his high office, but ſtill more by his reputation; for, 
in juſtice and regularity of life, he had diſtinguiſhed hin- 
ſelf above all the Romans of his time, He was alſo a 
friend and favourer of Cato, on account of his uprigł: 
conduct; yet he oppoſed him in this cauſe. Perceiving 
he had not right on his ſide, he had recourſe to entreatics; 
but Cato would not ſuffer him to proceed in that manner; 


« and inſpector of our lives and manners, to be turned 
„% out of court by my liftors,” Catulus gave him a wok, 
as if he intended to make anſwer ; however, he did not | 
ſpeak : either through anger or ſhame, he went off ſilent, 


not condemned, As the number of voices againit hm 
aſſiſtance of Marcus Lollius, Cato's colleague, who was 


prevented by ſickneſs from attending the trial; but, upon 
this application, was brought in a litter into court, aud 
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ave the determining voice in favour of the defendant, 


| Vet Cato would not reſtore him to his employment, or 


pay him his ſtipend ; for he conſidered the partial ſuffrage 


of Lollius as a thing of no account. 


The ſecretaries thus humbled and ſubdued, he took the 


direction of the public papers and finances into his own 
nnd. By theſe means, in a little time he rendered the 
| treaſury more reſpectable than the ſenate itſelf ; and it was 
commonly thought, as well as ſaid, that Cato had given 
the quæſtorſhip all the dignity of the conſulate. For, 
| having made it his buſineſs to find out all the debts of 
hong fanding due to the public, and what the public was 
| indebted to private perfons, he ſettled theſe affairs in ſuch 
manner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
do or ſuffer any injury in that reſpect ; ſtrictly demanding 
and inſiſting on the payment of whatever was owing to 
E the ſtate; and, at the ſame time, readily and freely ſatiſ- 
| fring all who had claims upon it. This naturally gained 
lum reverence among the people, when they ſaw many 
| obliged to pay, who hoped never to have been called to 


account 3 and many receiving debts which they had given 
up as deſperate. His predeceſſors had often, through 
tereſt or perſuaſion, accepted falſe bills, and pretended 


orders of ſenate ; but nothing of that kind eſcaped Cato. 


| There was one order in particular, which he ſuſpected to 


be forged ; and ti:ough it had many witneſſes to ſupport 


| it, he would not allow it till the conſuls came and declared 


it upon oath. | 

There was a number of aſſaſſins employed in the laſt 
profcription, to whom Sylla had given twelve thouſand 
drachmas for each head they brought him. Theſe were 
looked upon by all the world as the molt execrable villains z 
yet no man had ventured to take vengeance on them, 


Cato, however, ſummoned all who had received the pub- 


lic money for ſuch unjuſt ſervices, and made them refund; 
weighing, at the ſame time, with equal reaſon and ſeve- 
rity, againſt their impious and abominable deeds. "Thoſe 
wretches, thus diſgraced, and, as it were, prejudged, were 
aterwards indicted for murder before the judges, who pu- 
nſhed them as they deſerved. All ranks of people rejoiced 
at theſe executions ; they thought they ſaw the tyranny 
rooted out with theſe men, and Sylla himſelf capitally pu- 
mihed in the death of his miniſters, 
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'The people were alſo delighted with his indefat gabe 
diligence : for he always came to the treaſury befor. 1; 
colleagues, and was the laſt that left it. There was ng 
aſſembly of the people, or meeting of the ſenate, wi, 


he did not attend, m order to keep a watchiul eye ufo 


all partial remiſſions of fines and duties, and all unte. 
ſonable grants. Thus baving cleared the exchequer of 
informers, and all ſuch vermine, and filled it with treaſure, 
he ſhowed that it is poſſible for a government to be al 


without oppreſiing the ſubject. At firſt this conduct of 


his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it 


came. to be agrecable; becauſe, by refuſing LO, give away 
any of the public money, or to make any partial deter. 
mination, he flood the rage of diſappointed ayarice for 
them all; and, to the importunity of ſolicitation they 


would anſwer, that they could do nothing without the 


conſent of Cato. 


The laſt day of his office he was conducted home by] 
almoſt the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, hel 


was informed that ſome of the principal men in Rene 


who had great influence upon Marcellus, were beſiegin us 


him in the treaſury, and preſſing him to make out an 


order for ſums which they pretended to be due to them. 
Marcellus, from his childhood, was a friend of Cato's 
and a good quæſtor, white he acted with him; but, when 
he acted alone, he was too much influenced by perſoual} 
regards for petitioners, and by a natural inclination to} 
oblige, Cato, therefore, immediately turned back, and} 
finding Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the] 
order, he called ſor the regiſters, and eraſed it; Marcel 


lus all the while ſtandi: ng by i in lence. Not content with 
this, he took him out of the treaſury, and led him to Jus 


own houſe, Marcellus, however, did not complain, ei- 


ther then, or afterwards, but continued the ſame friend- 
{hip and intimacy with him to the laſt. 


After the time of his quzſtorſhip was expired, Cato 
| kept a watchful eye upon the treaſury, He had his ſer. 
vants there daily minuting down the proceedings; and lie] 


ſent much time himſelf in peruſing the public 8 
trom the time of Sylla to his own ; a copy of which! 
had purchaſed for five talents. 


Whenever the ſenate was ſummoned to meet, he wis 


the firſt to give his attendance, and the laſt to withdrav 
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2nd oftentimes, whule the reſt were ſlowly aſſembling, he 
would fit down and read, holding his gown before his 
book; nor would he ever be out of town when a houſe 
was called. Pompey finding that, in all his unwarrant- 
we attempts, he mult find a ſevere and inexorable oppo- 
cnt in Cato, when he had a point of that kind to carry, 
 tirew in his way either the cauſe of ſome friend to plead, 
| or arbitration, or other bulſiueſs to attend to. But Cato 
ſoon perceived the ſnare, and rejected all the applications 
of lis friends; declaring, that, when the ſenate was to 
it, he would never undertake any other buſineſs. For 
lis atteation to the concerus of government was not, like 
that of ſome others, guided by the views of honour or 
profit, nor left to chance or humour; but he thought 4 
reed citizen ought to be as folicitous about the public, as a bee 
about her hive. For thus reaſon he defired his friends, 
and others with whom he had connections in the provinces, 
to give him an account of the edicts, the important deci- 
tons, and all the principal buſineſs tranſacted there. 
He made a point of it to oppoſe Clodius the ſeditious 


88 
i (ago gue, Who was always propoling ſome dangerous 
91 5 — . 7 * . * 

abs, or tome change in the conſtitution, or acculing the 


priclis and veſtals to the people. Fabia Terentia, ſiſter 
£3 © 5 5 . N * 

o Cicero's wife, and one of the veſtals, was impeached 

mong the reſt, and in danger of being condemned. But 

Cato defended the cauſe of theſe injured people fo well, 


at Clodius was forced to withdraw in great confuſion, 
df nd [cave the city. When Cicero came to thank him for 
the WM this ſervice, he ſaid, “ You muſt thank your country, 


" whoſe utility is the ſpring that guides all my actions.“ 
lis reputation came to be ſo great, that a certain orator 
ua cauſe where only one witneſs was produced, faid to 
the judges, „One man's evidence is not ſufficient to go 
by, not even if it was Cato's,” It grew, indeed, into 
kind of proverb, when people were {peaking of ſtrange 
toad incredible things, to ſay, 4 I would not believe ſuch 
(cr MW © thing, though it were affirmed by Cato.“ 
ne A man profule in his expences, and in all reſpects of a 
unts MW vorthleſs character, taking upon him one day to ſpeak in 
bes le ſenate in praiſe of temperance and ſobriety, Amnæus 
ole up and ſaid, © Who can endure to hear a man who 
wa cats and drinks like Craſſus, and builds like Lucullus, 
av „ pretend to talk here like Cato?“ Hence others, who 
gere diſſolute and abandoned in their lives, but preſerved 


ſhip ; but he thought it was not yet time. He ſaid, «Ii 


a violent medicine, which ought not to be uſed except 
*in caſes of great neceſſity.” As, at that time, he had 
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a gravity and auſterity in their diſcourſe, came by way of 

ridicule to be called Catos. : 
His friends adviſed him to offer himſelf for the tribune. 


& looked upon an office of ſuch power and authority, a; 


no public buſineſs to engage him, he took his books aud 
hiloſophers with lum, and ſet out for Lucania, where hy 
had lands, and an agreeable country retreat. By the way 
he met with a number of horſes, carriages, and ſervants, 
which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, ho wa; 
going to Rome to apply for the tribuncſhip. This put | 
him to a ſtand : he remained ſome time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To hi] 
friends, who were ſurpriſed at this conduct, “Know 5e 
& not,“ ſaid he, “ that Metellus is formidable even in hi; 
& ſtupidity ? But remember, that he now follows ti 
& counſels of Pompey ; that the Rate hes proſtrate befor: WM | 
* him; and that he will fall upon and cruſh it with thy | 
& force of a thunderbolt. Is this then a time for the! 
* purſuit of rural amuſements? Let us reſcue. our liber. 
ties, or die in their defence !?? Upon the remonſtrance WF . 
of his friends, however, he proceeded to his farm; and , 
after a ſhort ſtay there, returned to the city, He arrived] 
in the evening, and early next morning went to the forum, WM .. 
as a candidate for the tribuneſhip, in oppoſition to Me. : 
tellus : for to oppoſe, is the nature of that office; and is 
power is chiefly negative; infomuch, that the diſſent of 
a fingle voice is ſufficient to diſannul a meaſure in which, 
the whole aſſembly beſide has concurred. | =. 
Cato was at firſt attended only by a ſmall number of his. 
friends; but, when his intentions were made known, he 
was immediately ſurrounded by men of honour and vir4 
tue, the reſt of his acquaintance, who gave him the 
ſtrongeſt encouragement, and ſolicited him to apply for the 
tribuneſhip, not as it might imply a favour conferred o 


 — —_—— — 8 


himſelf, but as it would be an honour and an advantage e 
tus fellow-citizens : obſerving, at the ſame time, that 
bl 


though it had been frequently in his power to obtain thi 

office without the trouble of oppoſition ; yet he now ſteppeq; 3. 

forth, regardleſs, not only of that trouble, but even ON .: 

perſonal danger, when the liberties of his country Were | 
» 41) 


Rake, Such was the zeal and eagerneſs of the people 1:5 
—— g 
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preſſed around him, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
ne made his way to the forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus among the 
reſt, he obſcrved that great corruption had crept into the 

onſular elections. On this ſubject he gave a ſevere charge 
to the people, which he ene by affirnüng on oath, 
that he would proſecute every one that ſhould offend 1 in 
that way. He took ca re, however, that Silanus “, who 
had married his ſiſter Servilia, ſhould be excepted. But 
againſt Muræna, who, by means of bribery, had carried 
the conſulſhip at the ſame time with Silanus, he laid an 
information. By the laws of Rome, the perſon accuſed 
has power to ſet a guard upon him who lays the informa- 
tion, that he may have no opportunity of ſupporting a 
falle accuſation by private machinations before his trial. 
When the perſon that was appointed Muræna's officer, on 
tis occaſion, obſerved the liberal and candid conduct of 
Cato; that he {ought only to ſupport his information by 
far and open evidence; he was fo ſtruck with the exc cl 
(noe and dignity of his character , that he would frequently 
walt © upon him in the forum, or at his houſe, a and, after 
6 ring whether he ſhould proceed that day in the by. 


hiſs 6 * the IRtOrmations if Cato anſwered in the nega. 
0 tive, bs made no fcruple of leaving him. When the tria! 
10 


came on, Cicero, who was then conſul, and Muræna's 
alt Yates by Way OI playing upon Cato, threw 01 ut ma ny 
pleaſant things againlt the ſtoics, and their paradoxical 


ved! 


Um, 


Ve U atofophy. This occaſioned no ſmall mirth amongſt the. 
| 15 e : upon which Cato only obſerved with a ſmile, 
t off to thoſe who $508 next him, that Rome had indeed a moſi. 
dich : aughable conſul + Muræna ated a very Prugent. pa 


I | rth regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the charge 
* had brought againſt him, he nevertheleſs conſulted hin 


, hel 

vird From this paſſage it ſhould ſeem that Plutarch bp Cato 

the be capable of ſacrificing to family connections. But the fault lies 
the cher in the hiſtorian than in the tribune. For, is it to be ſuppoſed 


tat the rigid virtue of Cato, ſhould deſcend to the moſt obnoxious 
circumſtances of predilection ? It is not poſſible to have a ſtronger 
e Wl tance of his integrity, than his refuſing the alliance of Pompey 
that th Great ; though that refuſal was impolitic, and attended with 
1 thi £20 conſequences to the ſtate. 

-pped 5 The French and Engliſh tranſlators have it, a pleaſant canſal. 
Ky ut that does not convey the ſarcaſm that Cato meant. Rigi 
* quod rifum facit, 
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on all occaſions of importance during his conſulſhip; re. 
ſpected him for his ſenſe and virtue, and made uſe of hi; 
counſels in the adminiſtration of government. For Cato 
on the bench, was the molt rigid ditpenfer of juſtice : 
though, in private ſociety, he was aftable and humane, 
Before he was appointed tribune in the confulſhip of 
Cicero, he ſupported the ſupreme mapiltrate in a very ſez. 
ſonable manner, by many excellent meajures during (he 
turbulent times of Catiline. It is well known that this 
man meditated nothing leſs than a total ſubverſion of the 
Roman ſtate; and that, by the fpirited counſels and con. 
duct of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from Rome without 
effecting his purpoſe. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
reſt of the conſpirators, after reproaching Catiline for his 
timidity, and the feebleneſs of his enterpriſes, reſolved to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves at leaſt more effectually. Their 
ſcheme was nothing leſs than to burn the city, and deltroy 


the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and foreign wars, 


Upon the diſcovery of this conſpiracy, Cicero, as we 
have obſcrved in his life, called a council; and the fig 
that ſpoke was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, that 
the conſpirators ſhould be puniſhed with the utmoit rigour, 


This opinion was adopted by the reſt, till it came to Cefor, 


This eloquent man, conſiſtent with whoſe ambitious prir- 
ciples it was rather to encourage than to ſuppreſs auy 
threatening innovations, urged, in his uſual perſuaſive 
manner, the propriety of allowing the accuſed the privi- 
lege of trial; and that the conſpirators ſhould only be 
taken into cuſtody. The ſenate, who were under appre- 
henſions from the people, thought it prudent to come into 
this meaſure ; and even Silanus retracted, and declared he 
thought of nothing more than impriſonment, that being 
the moſt rigorous puniſhment a citizen of Rome could 
ſuffer. 5 

This change of ſentiments in thoſe who ſpoke firſt, was 
followed by the reſt, who all gave into milder mealurcs. 
But Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that 
opinion with the greateſt vehemence, eloquence, and 
energy. He reproached Silanus for his puſillanimity in 
changing his reſolution. He attacked Cæſar, and charged 
him with a ſecret deſign of ſubverting the government, 
under the plauſible appearance of mitigating ſpeeches and 
x humane conduct; of intimidating the ſenate, by the 
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ſame means, even in a caſe where he had to fear for him- 
ſelf, and wherein he might think himfelf happy, if he 
could he exempted from every imputation and ſuſpicion 
of guilt, He who had openly and daringly attempted to 
reſcue from juſtice the enemies of the ſtate ; and ſhown, 
that ſo far from having any compaſſion for his country, 
when on the brink of deſtruction, he could even pity and 
plead for the wretches, the unnatural wretches that medi- 
tated its ruin, and grieve chat their puniſhment ſhould 
prevent their deſign. This, it is faid, is the only oration 
of Cato that is extant. Cicero had ſelected a number of 
the ſwifteſt writers, whom he had taught the art of abbre- 
rating words by characters, and had placed them in dif- 
ferent parts of the ſenate houſe. Before his conſulate, 
they had no ſhort-hand writers. Cato carried his point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the con- 
ſpirators ſhould ſuffer capital pumſhment. 80 
As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture of 
the mind and manners of Cato, the leaſt circumſtance that 
may contribute to mark them, ſhould not eſcape our no- 
tice, While he was warmly conteſting his point with 
Ceſar, and the eyes of the whole fenate were upon the 
diſputants, it is ſaid that a billet was brought in, and deli- 
vered to Cæſar. Cato immediately ſuſpected, and charged 
aim with ſome traitorous deſign; and it was moved in the 
- WT {aate, that the billet ſhould be read publicly. Cæœſar 
„ Wh itlivered it to Cato, who ſtood near him; and the latter 


bea vo ſooner caſt his eye upon it, than he perceived it to 
e. be the hand of his own fiſter Servilia, who was paſ- 
97 lonately in love with Cæſar, by whom ſhe had been de- 
be bauched. He therefore threw it back to Cæſar, ſaying, 
bf | © Take it, you fot,” and went on with his difcourſe. 


Cito was alwars unfortunate amongſt the women. This 
villa was infamous for her commerce with Cæſar; and 
ther ſiſter, Servilia, was in ſtill worſe repute; for, 
ough married to Lucullus, one of the firit men in Rome, 
hom ſhe alſo had a ſon, ſhe was divorced for her in- 

cable irregularities. But what was moſt diſtreſsful to 
Cato, was, that the conduct of his own wife, Attilia, was 
no means unexceptionable; and that, after having 
wrought him two children, he was obliged to part with 
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Upon his divorce from Attilia, he married Marcia the 
daughter of Philip, a woman of good character; but this 
part of Cato's life, like the plots in the drama, is involved 
and intricate. 'Thraſeas, upon the authority of Munatius, 
Cato's particular friend, who lived under the fame roof 
with him, gives us this acoount of the matter. Amongſt the 
friends and followers of Cato, ſome made a more open 
profeſſion of their ſentiments than others. Amongſt theſe 
was Quintus Hortenſius, a man of great dignity and po- 
liteneſs. Not contented merely with the friendſhip of 
Cato, he was deſirous of a family alliance with him; and 
tor this purpoſe, he ſcrupled not to requeſt that his daughs 
ter Portia, who was already married to Bibulus, by whom 
Me had two children, might be lent to him, as a fruitfy] 
{oil for the purpoſe of propagation. The thing itſelf, le 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or 
improper. For why ſhould a woman in the flower of her 
age, either continue uſeleſs, till ſhe is paſt childbearing, 
er overburden her huſband with too large a family? The 
mutual uſe of women, he added, in virtuous families, 
vould not only increaſe a virtuous offspring, but ſtrengthen 
and extend the connections of ſociety. Moreover, it 
Bibulus ſhould be unwilling wholly to give up his wiſe, 
the ſhould be reſtored after ſhe had done him the honour 
of an alliance to Cato, by her pregnancy. Cato anſwered, 
that he had the greateſt regard for the friendſhip of Hor. 
tenſius, but could not think of his application for another 
man's wife, Hortenſius, however, would not give up the 
point here; but when he could not obtain Cato's daughter, 
he applied for his wife, ſaying, that ſhe was yet a young 
woman, and Cato's family already large enough. IIe 
could not poſſibly make this requeſt, upon a ſuppoſition 
that Cato had no regard for his wife; for ſhe was at tliat 
very time pregnant. Notwithſtanding, the latter, when le 
obſerved the violent inclination Hortenſius had to be allied 
to him, did not abſolutely refuſe him; but ſaid it was ne. 
ceffary to conſult Marcia's father Philip on the occaſion. 
Philip, therefore, was applied to, and his daughter wa 
eſpouſed to Hortenſius in the pretence, and with the con. 
ſent of Cato. Theſe circumſtances are not related in th! 
proper order of time; but ſpeaking of Cato's connecti 
with the women, I was led to mention them. 
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When the conſpirators were executed, and Cæſar, who, 
on account of his calumnies in the ſenate, was obliged to 
throw himſelf on the people, had infuſed a ſpirit of in- 


ſurrection into the worſt and loweſt of the citizens, Cato, 


being apprehenſive of the conſequences, engaged the tenate 
to appeaſe the multitude by a free gift of corn. This coſt 
twelve hundred and fifty tatents a-year ; but it had tbe 
deſtred effect *. | | | 
Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held 
ſeveral ſeditious meetings, and publiſhed an edict, that 
Pompey ſhould bring his troops into Italy, under the 
pretext of ſaving the city from the attempts of Catiline. 
Such was the pretence; but his real deſign was to give up 
the ſtate into the hands of Pompey. 
Upon the meeting of the ſenate, Cato, inſtead of treat- 
ing Metellus with his uſual aſperity, expoſtulated with 
great mildneſs, and had even recourſe to entreaty, intima- 
ting, at the ſame time, that his family had ever ſtood in the 
intereſt of the nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato?: 
mildneſs to his fears, was the more inſolent on that ac- 
count, and moſt audaciouſſy aſſerted that he would carry 
his purpoſe into execution, whether the ſenate would or 
not. The voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were 
changed in a moment; and, with all the force of elo- 
quence, he declared, That while he was living, Pompey 
“ ſhould never enter armed into the city.” The ſenate 
neither approved of the conduct of Cato, nor of Metellus. 
The latter they conſidered as a deſperate and profligate 
madman, who had no other aim than that of general de- 
ſtruction and confuſion, The virtue of Cato, they looked 
2p6a as a kind of enthuſiaſm, which would ever lead him 
to arm in the cauſe of juſtice and the laws. | 
When the people came to vote for the edict, a number 
of aliens, gladiators, and ſlaves, armed by Metellus, ap- 
peared in the forum. He was alſo followed by ſeveral of 
the commons, who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes 
of a revolution; and his hands were ſtrengthened by the 


This is almoſt one-third more than the ſum ſaid to have been 
expended in the fame diſtribution in the life of Caxfar ; and even 
there it is incredibly large. But whatever might be the expence, +» 
the policy was bad; for nothing ſo effectually weakens the hands 
of government as this method of bribing the populace, and treating 
them as injudicious nurſes do froward children. e 
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prætorial power of Cæſar. Cato, on the other hand, Rad 
the principal citizens on his ſide; but they were rather 
ſharers in the injury, than auxiliaries in the removal of it. 
The danger to which he was expoſed was now ſo great, 
that his family was under the utmoſt concern. The 


greateſt part of his friends and relations came to his houſe 


in the evening, and paſſed the night without either eating 
or ſlceping. His wife and ſiſters bewailed their misfor. 
tunes with tears, while he him ſelf paſſed the evening with 
the utmoſt confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the ref 
to imitate his example. He ſupped, and went to reſt 2: 
uſual ; and ſlept ſoundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the forum, accompanied 
by tew, but met by many, who adviled him to take care 


of his perſon, When he ſaw the temple of Caſtor ſur. 


rounded by armed men, the ſteps occupied by gladiators, 


and Metellus himſelf ſeated on an eminence with Cafar, 
turning to his friends,“ Which,“ ſaid he, © is moſt con- 


© 66 temptible, the ſavage diſpoſition, or the cowardice of 


% him who brings ſuch an army againſt a man who is 
„ naked and unarmed ?”” Upon this, he procceded to the 
place with 'Thermus. Thoſe that occupied the ſteps, fell 
back to make way for him, but would ſuffer no one elle 
to pals. Munatius only, with ſome difficulty, he drew along 


with him; and, as ſoon as he entered, he took his ſeat be- 
tween Cæſar and Metellus, that he might, by that means, 


prevent their diſcourſe. This embarraſſed them not a 
little; and what added to their perplexity, was the counte- 


nance and approbation that Cato met with from all the 
honckt men that were preſent, who, while they admured 


his firm and ſteady ſpirit, ſo ſtrongly marked in his aſpect, 
encouraged him to perſevere m the cauſe of liberty, and 
mutually agreed to ſupport him. ö 
Mctellus, enraged at this, propoſed to read the edict. 
Cato put in his negative; and that having no effect, he 
wreſted it out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to 
ſpeak it from memory ; but 'Thermus prevented him, by 
putting his hand upon his mouth, When he found this 
ineffectual, and perceived that the people were gone over 
to the oppoſite party, he ordered his armed men to make 


a riot, and throw the whole into confuſion, Upon this 
the people diſperſed, and Cato was left alone, expoſed to 


a ſtorm of flicks and ſtones. But Murzna, though the 
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former had fo lately an information againſt him, would 


not deſert him. He defended him with his gown from 
the danger to which he was expoſed ; entreated the mob 
to deſiſt from their violence, and at length carried him 


off in his arms into the temple of Caſtor. When Metellus 


found the benches deſertcd, and the adverſary put to the 
tout, he imagined he had gained his point, and again very 
modeſtly proceeded to confirm the edit. The adverſary, 


however, quickly rallied and advanced with ſhouts of 


the greateſt courage and confidence. Metellus's party, 
ſuppoſing that, by ſome means, they had got arms, was 
thrown 1ato confuſion, and immediately took to flight. 
Upon the diſperſion of theſe, Cato came forward, and, 
by his encouragement and applauſe, eſtabliſhed a conſide- 
rable party againſt Metellus, The ſenate too voted that 
Cato ſhould, at all events, be ſupported ; and that an 
edit, ſo pregnant with every thing that was pernicious 


to order and good government, and had even a tendency 


to civil war, ſhould be oppoſed with the utmoſt vigour. 
 Metellus ſtill maintained his reſolution ; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered ſpirit of Cato, he 
came ſuddenly into the open court, aſſembled the people, 
ſaid every thing that he thought might render Cato odious 
to them; and declared, that he would have nothing to do 
with the arbitrary principles of that man, or his conſpi- 
racy againſt Pompey, whoſe diſgrace Rome might one 
day have fevere occaſion to repent. | 
Upon this he immediately ſet off for Aſia to carry an 
account of theſe matters to Pompey. And Cato, by rid- 
ding the commonwealth of this troubleſome tribune, and 
| cruſhing, as it were, in him, the growing power of Pom- 
pey, obtained the higheſt reputation. But what made 
him {till more popular, was his prevailing on the ſenate to 
deſiſt from their purpoſe of voting Metellus infamous, and 
dUveiting him of the magiſtracy. His humanity and mo- 
deration in not inſulting a vanquiſhed enemy, were ad- 


mired by the people in general; whilſt men of political 


ſagacity could ſee that he thought it prudent not to pro- 
voke Pompey too much. 0 


Soon afterwards, Luc es returned from the war, which 


being concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in ſome 
meaſure, the laurels ; and being rendered obnoxious to 


the people, through the impeachment of Caius Mem- 
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mius, who oppoſed him more from a view of making h;, 
court to Pompey than any perſonal hatred, he was in dan. 
ger of loſing his triumphs, Cato, however, partly be. 
cauſe Lucullus was allied to him by marrying his daughter 
Servilia, and partly becauſe he thought the proceeding; 
unfair, oppoſed Memmius, and by that means expoſed 
himſelf to great obloquy. But though diveſted of hi; 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had 
full credit enough to baniſh Memmius from. the court;, 
and from the lifts. Lucullus, therefore, having obtained 
his triumph, attached himſelf to Cato, as to the ftrong:| 
bulwark againſt the power of Pompey. When this great 
man returned from the war, confident of his intereſt at 
Rome, from the magnificent reception he every wher: 
met with, he fcrupled not to fend a requiſition to the 
tenate, that they would defer the election of conſuls ti! 
his arrival, that he might ſupport Piſo. Whilſt they wa: 
in doubt about the matter, Cato, not becauſe he was un: 
der any concern about deferring the election, but that he 
might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, 
remonſtrated againſt the meaſure, and carried it in the 
negative. Pompey was not a little diſturbed at this; and 
concluding, that, if Cato were his. enemy, he would be 
the greateſt obſtacle to his deſigns, he ſent for his friend 
Munatius, and commiſſioned him to demand two of Cato's 
meces in marriage; the elder for himſelf, and the younger 
for his ſon. Some ſay that they were not Cato's nieces, 
but his daughters. Be that as it may; when. Munatius 
opened his commiſſion to Cato, in the preſence of his 
wife and ſiſters, the women were not a little delighted 
with the ſplendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a 
moment's heſitation, anſwered, “ Go, Munatius ; go, and 
« tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
„ ſnare. Tell him, at the ſame time, that I am ſenfible 
© of the honour he does me; and whilſt he continues to 
act as he ought to do, I ſhall have that friendſhip tor 
* him which is ſuperior to affinity; but I will never give 
« hoſtages, againſt my country, to the glory of Pompey.” 
The women, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, were chagrined : 
and even the friends of Cato blamed the ſeverity of us 
anſwer, But Pompey ſoon after gave him an opportunity 
of vindicating his conduct, by open bribery in a conſular 
election. You ſee now,” ſaid Cato to the women, “ what 
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t would have been the conſequence of my allianc g {th 
« Pompey. I ſhould have had my ſhare in all the f er- 


« ſions that are thrown upon him.” And they owned 


that he had acted right. However, if one ought to judge 


from the event, it is clear that Cato did wrong in rejecting 


the alliance of Pompey. By ſuffering it to devolve to 
Cæſar, the united power of thoſe two great men went 
near to overturn the Roman empire, The commonwealth 
it effetually deſtroyed. But this would never have i;cen 
the caſe, had not Cato, to whom the lighter faults of 
Pompey were öbnoxious, ſuffered him, by thus ſtrength- 
ning his hands, to commit greater crimes. Theſe conſe- 
quences, however, were only impending at the period 


O 
under our review. When Lucullus had a diſpute with 


Pompey, concerning their inſtitutions in Pontus (for each. 


wanted to confirm his own, as the former was evidently 


injured), he had the ſupport of Cato; while Pompey, his 


junior in the ſenate, in order to increaſe his popularity, 
propoſed the Agrarian law in favour of the army, Cato 
oppoſed it, and it was rejected; in conſequence of which 
Poinpey attached himſelf to Clodius, the moſt violent and 
factious of the tribunes ; and much about the ſame time 
contracted his alliance with Cæſar, to which Cato, in 
ſome meaſure, led the way. The thing was thus : Cziar, 
on his return from Spain, was at once a candidate for the 
conſulſhip, and demanded a triumph. But as the laws of 
Pome required that thoſe who ſue for the ſupreme magi- 


ſtracy, ſhould ſue in perſon ; and thoſe who triumph ſhould. 
| be without the walls, he petitioned the ſenate that he 
might be allowed to ſue for the conſulſhip by proxy. The 
| ſcnate, in general agreed to oblige Cæſar; and when Cato, 


the only one that oppoſed it, found this to be the caſe, as 


{00n as it came to his turn, he ſpoke the whole day long, 
| and thus prevented the doing of any buſineſs. Cæſar, 
| therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered the 
city, and applied at once for the conſulſhip and the intereſt 


| of Pompey. As ſoon as he was appointed conſul, he 


married Julia; and as they had both entered into a league 


S 


againſt the commonwealth, one propoſed the laws for the 


| diſtribution of lands amongſt the poor, and the other ſe- 
conded the propoſal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjune 
don with Bibulus, the other conſal, oppoſed it. But Cato 


in particular, who ſuſpected the pernicious conſequences: 
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Tt the motion; and ſaid it was not the diſtribution of lands 
f that he feared ſo much as the rewards which the cajolers 
of the people might expect from their favours. 

In this not only the ſenate agreed with him, but many 
of the people too, who were reaſonably offended by the 
unconſtitutional conduct of Cæſar. For whatever the moſt 

violent and the maddeſt of the tribunes propoſed for the 
pleaſure of the mob, Cæſar, to pay an abject court to 
them, ratified by the conſular authority, When he found 
his motion, therefore, likely to be overritied, his party 
had recourſe to violence, pelted Bibulus the conſul with 
dirt, and broke the rods of his ifors. At length, when 
darts began to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 
reſt of the ſenate fled as faſt as poſſible out of the forum, 

Cato was the laſt that left it; and, as he walked ſlowly 

along, he frequently looked back, and execrated the wie- 
kedneſs and madneſs of the people. The Agrarian law, 
therefore, was not only paſſed, but they obliged the whole 
ſenate to take an oath that they would confirm and ſup- 
port it ; and thoſe that ſhould refuſe were ſentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. Neceſſity brought molt of them into the 
meaſure ; for they remembered the example of Metellus *, 
who was baniſhed for refuſing to comply, in a ſimilar in- 
ftance, with the people. Cato was ſolicited by the tears 


friends, to yield and take the oath. But what principally 
induced him, was the remonſtrances and expoſtulations of 
Cicero ; who repreſented to him, that there might not be 
fo much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's diſſenting 
from a decree that was eſtabliſhed by the reſt of the ſenate; 
that to expoſe himſelf to certain danger, without even 


the. poſſibility of producing any good effect, was. perfect 
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$50 inſanity; and, what was ſtill worſe, to leave the com- 
wv, monwealth, for which he had undergone fo many tous, 
ff to the mercy of innovators and uſurpers, would look as 
M0 if he were weary, at leaſt, of his patriotic labours. Cato, 
{ he added, might do without Rome ; but Rome could not 
bl: do without Cato: his friends could not do without him; 
* himſelf could not diſpenſe with his aſſiſtance and fup- 


port, while the audacious Clodius, by means of his tri 


. Metellus Numidicus. 


> of Cæſar's connection with Pompey, was ſtrenuous againſt 


of the female part of his family, and the entreaties of his 


R 


R 
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banitial authority, was forming the moſt dangerous machi- 
nations againſt him. By theſe, and the like remonſtrances, 
E {licited at home, and in the forum, Cato, it is faid, was 
E ith difficulty prevailed on to take the oath; and that, 
his friend Favonius excepted, he was the laſt that took it. 


Elated with this ſucceſs, Cæſar propoſed another act 


E for diftributing almoſt the whole province of Campania 
azmongſt the poor. Cato alone oppoſed it. And though 
Ceœſac dragged him from the bench, and conveyed him 
to priſon, he omitted not, nevertheleſs, to ſpeak as he 
palled in defence of liberty, to enlarge upon the conſe- 
E quences of the act, and to exhort the citizens to put a 
op to ſuch proceedings. The ſenate, with heavy hearts, 
E followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the people, 
E with filent indignation. Cæſar was not inattentive to the 


public diſcontent that this proceeding occaſioned; but 


E anbitiouſly expecting ſome - conceſſions on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to priſon. At length, 
however, when he found theſe expectations vain, unable 
any longer to ſupport the ſhame to which this conduct ex- 
poſed him, he inſtructed one of the tribunes to reſcue him 
from his officers. The people, notwithſtanding, brought 


into his intereſt by theſe public diſtributions, voted him 


the province of IIlyricum and all Gaul, together with 
four legions, for the ſpace of five years; though Cato 
Hrctold them, at the ſame time, that they were voting a 
| tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover created 
1 Clodius, contrary to the laws (for he was of the patrician 
order), a tribune of the people; becauſe they knew he 
would, in every reſpect, accede to their wiſhes with re- 
gard to the baniſhment of Cicero. Cwpurnius Piſo, the 
{father of Cæſar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius “, a boſom 
tiend of Pompey's, as we are told, by thoſe who knew 
m belt, they created conſuls. 


Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and 


Plutarch does not mean to repreſent this friendſhip in any fa- 
rourable light. The character of Gabinius was deſpicable in every 
reſpect, as appears from Cicero's oration for Sextius, | 


ad gained one part of the people by favour and the 
[other by fear, ſtill they were afraid of Cato. They re- 
membered the pains it coſt them to overbear him, and 
that the violent and compulſive meaſures they had re- 
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courſe to, did them but little honour. Clodius, too, ſaw 
that he could not diſtreſs Cicero, while ſupported by Cato; 
yet this was his great object; and, upon his entering on 
his tribunitial office, he had an interview with Cato; 
when, after paying him the complement of being the ho. 
neſteſt man in Rome, he propoſed to him, as a teſtimony 
of his ſincerity, the government of Cyprus; an appoint. 
ment which, he ſaid, had been ſolicited by many. Cato 
anſwered that, far from being a favour, it was a treache. 
rous ſcheme and a diſgrace; upon which Clodius hercely 
replied, © It it is not your pleaſure to go, it is mine thi: 
„ you ſhall go.” And ſaying this, he went immediately 
to the ſenate, and procured a decree for Cato's expedition, 
Yet he neither ſupplied him with a veſſel, a ſoldier, or a | 
ſzrvant, two ſecretaries excepted, one of whom was a no- 
torious thief, and the other a client of his own. Beſides, 
as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppoſition of Ptolemy 
were not a ſuſſicient taſk for him, he ordered him likew!: 
to reſtore: the Byzantine exiles, But his view in all this, 
was, to keep Cato, as long as poſſible, out of Rome, 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who waz 
at the ſame time cloſely hunted by Clodius, by no means 
to involve his country in a civil war, but to yield to the 
neceſſity of the times. | . 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he ſent before 
him to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy in ſuch 2 
manner, that he yielded without coming to blows; for 
Cato gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould not live in 
A poor or abject condition, but that he ſhould be appointed 
high prieſt to the Paphian Venus“. While this was ne. 
gotiating, Cato ftwwped at Rhodes, at once waiting fer 
Ptolmey's anſwer, and making preparations for the te 
duction of the iſland. 


* Iris appointment ems to be but a poor exchange for a king: 
dom; but when. it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, ti 
prieſts of the gods were not inferior in dignity to princes, and tha 
moſt of them were of royal families; - when it is conſidered in wh! 
t-:0h reputation the Paphian-Venus ſtood amongſt the ancients, af 
what a lucrative as well as honourable office that of her prieſt mal 
have been, occaſioned by the offerings of the prodigious concou's 
of peopie who came annually to pay their devotions at her ten n“ 
it 8 be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for his little 
ultan ©. | 5 
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Tn the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had 


left Alexandria, upon ſome quarrel with his ſubjects, was 
on his way to Rome, in order to ſolicit his re-eltabliſh- 
ment from Cæſar and Pompey, by means of the Roman 
arms. Being informed that Cato was at Rhodes, he ſent 
to him, in hopes that he would wait upon him. When 
his meſſenger arrived, Cato, who then, happened to have 
taken phyſic, told him, that if Ptolemy wanted to ſee him, 
he might come himſelf, When he came, Cato neither 
went forward to meet him, nor did he ſo much as rife from 
luis feat, but ſaluted him as he would do a common perſon, 
and carcleſsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy was ſomewhat 
burt by it at firit, and ſurpriſed to meet with ſuch a ſuper- 
cilious ſeverity of manners in a man of Cato's mean dreſs 
and appearance. However, when he entered into con- 
verſation with him concerning his affairs, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was eaſily reconcile2 
to him, Cato, it feems, blamed his impolitic application 


to Rome: repreſented to him the happineſs he had left, 


and that he was about to expoſe himſelf to toils, the 
plagues of attendance, and what was ftill worſe, to the 
avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the whole kingdom 
of Egypt, converted into money, could not ſatisfy. He 
2dvited him to return with his fleet, and be reconciled to 
dis people, offering him at the ſame time his attendance 
and mediation ; and Ptolemy, reſtored by his repreſenta- 
tions, as it were from inſanity to reaſon, admired the 
diſcretion and fincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
tis advice. His friends, nevertheleſs, brought him back 
to his former meaſures; but he was no ſooner at the 
door of one of the magiſtrates of Rome, than he repented 
ef his folly, and blamed himſelf for rejecting the vir- 


tuous countels of Cato, as for diſobeying the oracle of a 


8 | | 
Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good ſtars would have it, 


took himſelf off by poiſon. As he was ſaid to have left a 
full treaſury, Cato being determined to go himſelf to 


Byzantium, ſent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, becauſe. he 


had not ſufficient confidence in Canidius: when the exiles. 


were reconciled to the reſt of the citizens, and all things 


quiet in Byzantium; he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he 


found the royal furniture very magnificent in the articles 
of veſſels, tables, jewels, and purple, all which were to 
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be converted into ready money, In the management of 
this affair he was very exact, attended at the ſales, took 
the accounts himſelf, and brought every article to the het} 
market. Nor would he truſt to the common cuſtoms of 
ſale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even his own friends; 
but had private conferences with the purchaſers, in which 
he urged them to bid higher, ſo that every thing went off 


at the greateſt rate. By this means he gave offence to 


many of his friends, and almoſt implacably affronted his 
particular friend Munatius. Cæſar, too, in his oration 
againſt him, availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and 
treated him very ſeverely. Munatius, however, tells us 
that this miſunderſtanding was not fo much occaſioned 
by Cato's diſtruſt, as by his negle&. of him, and by his 
own jealouſy of Canidius: for Munatius wrote memoirs 


of Cato, which Thraſeas has chiefly followed. He tells 


us, that he was amongſt the laſt that arrived at Cyprus, 


and by that means found nothing but the refuſe of the 
lodgings ; that he went to Cato's apartments, and was re- 
fuſed admi:tance, becauſe Cato was privately concerting 
ſomething with Canidius ; and that when he modeſtly com- 

lained of this conduct, he received a ſevere anſwer from 
who obſerved, with Theophraſtus, that too much 
love was frequently the occaſion of hatred ; and that he, 
becauſe of the {ſtrength of his attachment ro him, was 
angry at the flighteſt inattention. He told him, at the 
ſame time, that he made uſe of Canidius as a neceſſary 
agent, and becauſe he had more confidence in him than 


in the reſt, having found him honeſt, though he had been 


there from the firſt, and had opportunities of being other- 
wife. This converſation, which he had in private with 


Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to Canidius; and 
when this came to his knowledge, he would neither at- 


tend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called upon, 


affiſt at his councils. Cato threatening to puniſh him for 
diſobedience, and, as is uſual to take a pledge from him *; 
Munatius paid no regard to it, but ſailed for Rome, and: 


long retained his reſentment. Upon Cato's return, by 
means of Marcia, who at that time lived with her hul- 


* When a magiſtrate refuſed a ſummons to the ſenate or public 


council, the penalty was to take ſome piece of furniture out of his 
houſe, and to keep it till he ſhovld attend. This they called pignore 


capere. | 1 
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band, he and Munatius were both invited to ſup with 
Barca, Cato, who came in after the reſt of the company 
had taken their places, aſked where he ſhould take his 


lace? Barca a ſwered, where he pleaſed. Then,” ſaid 


he,“ I will take my place by Munatius.” He, therefore, 


took his place next him, but he ſhowed him no other marks 


of friendſhip during ſupper ; afterwards, however, at the 
| requeſt of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he ſhould be 
glad to ſee him. He therefore waited on him at his own 
houſe, and being entertained by Marcia till the reft of the 
morning viſitors were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with great kindneſs. We have dwek upon theſe little 
circumſtances the longer, as, in our opinion, they contri- 
bute no leſs than more public and important actions, to- 
wards the clear delineation of manners and characters. 
Cato in his expedition had acquired near ſeven thouſand 
talents of filver, and being under ſome apprehenſions on 
account of the length of his voyage, he provided a num- 


ber of veſſels that would hold two talents and five hundred 


drachmas a piece. To each of theſe he tied a long cord, 
at the end of which was faſtened a long piece of cork, fo 


that if any misfortune ſhould happen to the ſhip that 


contained them, theſe buoys might mark the ſpot where 
they lay. The whole treaſure, however, except a very 
little, was conveyed with ſafety. Yet his two books of 
accounts, which he kept very accurate, were both loſt; 
one by ſhipwreck with his freedman Plulargyrus, and the 
other by tire at Corcyra; for the ſailors, on account of 


the coldneſs of the weather, kept fires in the tents by 


night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled 
Cato, though Ptolemy's fervants, whom he had brought 
over with him, were ſufficient vouchers for his conduct 


againſt enemies and informers. For he did not intend: 
thele accounts merely as a proof of his honeſty, but to 


recommend the ſame kind of accuracy and induſtry to 


As ſoon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, 


the magiſtrates, the prieſts, the whole ſenate, and multi- 
tudes of the people went down to the river to meet him, 


and covered both its banks, ſo that his reception was 
ſomething like a triumph. Yet there was an ill-timed 


haughtineſs in his conduct; for, though the conſuls and 


prætors came to wait upon him, he did not ſo much as 
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attempt to make the ſhore where they were, but rows 
careleſsly along in a royal ſix-oared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The. 
people, however, were ſtruck with admiration at the 
vaſt quantity of money that was carried along the ſtreets, 
and the ſenate, in full aſſembly, beſtowed the higbeſt en. 
comiums upon him, and voted him a prætorſhip extracy. 
dinary “, and the right of attending at the public ſhows in 
a pretexta, or purple-bordered gown. But theſe honours, 
he thought proper to decline. At the ſame time he pci. 
tioned that they would grant his freedom to Nicias, an 
officer of Ptolemy's, in favour of whofe diligence and 


fidelity he gave his own teſtimony. Philip, the father of 


Marcia, was conſul at that tune, and his colleague r-. 
ſpected Cato no leſs for his virtue, than Philip might for 
his alliance, ſo that he had in ſome meaſure the whole 
conſular intereſt in his hands. When Cicero returned 
from that exile to which he had been ſentenced by Clo. 
dius, his influence was conſiderable, and he ſcrupled not, 
in the abſence of Clodius, to pull down and deſtroy the 
tribunitial edicts which the latter had put up in the capi- 
tol. Upon this the ſenate was aſſembled, and Cicero, 
upon the accuſation of Clodius, made his defence, by al. 
leging that Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune, 
and that, of courſe, every act of his office was null and 


void. Cato interrupted him, and ſaid, * That he was 
« indeed ſenſible that the whole adminiſtration of Clo- 


“ dius had been wicked and abſurd ;? but that. if every 
act of his office were to be annulled, all that he had done 
in Cyprus would ſtand for nothing, becauſe his conmi!. 
fon iſſuing from a tribune not legally appointed, could 
not be valid: that Clodius, though he was of a patrician 
family, had not been choſen tribune, contrary to law, be- 
cauſe he had previouſly been enrolled in the order of ple- 
beians by an act paſſed for that purpoſe ; but that, if he 
had acted unjuſtly in his office, he was liable to perſona 
impeachments, while at the ſame time the office itſelf re- 
tained its proper force and authority. This occationed 
a quarrel for ſome time between Cicero and Cato, but al- 
terwards they were reconciled. 


Cato was then but thirty-eight years of age, and conſequently 
doo young to be pretor in the ordinary way, in which a perion- 
could not enter on that office til he as forty, 
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Ceſar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pom- 
pey and Craſſus, and it was agreed that the two laſt thould 
again ftand for the conſulſhip, that Cæſar ſhould retain his 
government five years longer, and that the beſt provinces, 
O 
revenues, and troops, ſhould be ſecured to themſelves. 
This was nothing leſs than a diviſion of empire, and a 
plot againſt the liberties of the commonwealth, This 
dangerous junction deterred many men of diſtinguiſhed 
rank and integrity from their deſign of offering themſelves 
candidates for the conſulſhip. Cato, however, prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who married his ſiſter, not to give 
up the point, nor to reſign his pretenſions; for that the 
conteſt was not then for the conſulſhip, but for the liber- 
ties of Rome, The ſober part of the citizens agreed too, 
that the confular power ſhould not be ſuffered to grow ſo 
enormous by the union of Crafus and Pompey ; but that, 
at all events, they were to be ſeparated, and Domitius en- 
:ouraged and ſupported in the competition. They aſſured 
him at the ſame time, that he would have the voices of 
many of the people who were at preſent only filent through 
fear. Pompey's party, apprehenſive of this, lay in wait 
for Domitius, as he went before day by torchlight into 
the Campus Martius. The torchbearer was killed at the 
firſt ſtroke 3 the reſt were wounded and fled, Cato and 
Domitius alone excepted ; for Cato, though he had re- 
ceived a wound in the arm, ſtill kept Domitius on the 
ipot, and conjured him not to deſert the cauſe of liberty 
while he had life, but to oppoſe to the utmoſt thoſe ene- 
mies of their country, who ſhowed what uſe they intended 
to make of that power, which they ſought by ſuch exe- 
crable means; | 

Domitius, however, unable to Rand the ſhock, retired, 
and Pompey and Craſſus were elected conſuls. Yet Cato 
gave up nothing for loft, but ſolicited a praetorſhip for 
himſelf, that he might from thence, as from a kind of fort, 
militate againſt the conſuls, and not contend with them in 
the capacity of a private citizen. The conſuls, appre- 
henſive that the prætorial power of Cato would not be in- 
tcrior even to the conſular authority, ſuddenly aſſembled a 
mall ſenate, and obtained a decerce, that thoſe who were 
elected prætors ſhould immediately enter upon their 
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office“, without waiting the uſual time to ſtand the 
charge, if any ſuch charge ſhould be brought againg 
them, of bribery and corruption. By this means the 
brought in their own creatures and dependents, preſided 
at the election, and gave money to the populace. Ye 
ftill the virtue of Cato could not totally loſe its weight. 
T'bere were ſtill thoſe who had honeſty enough to be 


aſhamed of felling his intereſt, and wiſdom enough to 


think that it would be of ſervice to the ſtate to elect him 
even at the public expence, He therefore was nominated 
pretor by the votes of the firit-called tribe; but Pompey 
ſcandalouſly pretending that he heard it thunder, broke 
up the aſſembly: for it is not common for the Romans to 
do any buſineſs if it thunders. Afterwards, by means 
of bribery, and by the excluſion of the virtuous part of the 


citizens from the aſſembly, they procured Vatinius to be 


returned prætor inſtead of Cato. Thoſe electors, it is 
ſaid, who voted from ſuch iniquitous motives, like ſo 


many culprits, immediately ran away. To the reſt that 


aſſembled and expreſſed their indi nation, Cato was em. 


powered by one of the tribunes to addreſs himſelf in a 


ſpeech ; in the courſe of which he foretold, as if inſpired 
by ſome divine influence, all thoſe evils that then threats 
ened the commonwealth ; and ſtirred up the people 
againſt Pompey and Craſſus, who, in the conſciouſneſs of 
their guilty intentions, feared the control of the preto- 
rial power of Cato. In his return home he was followed 
by a greater multitude than all that had been, appointed 
prætors united, 1 | 
When Caius Trebonius moved for the diſtribution of 
the conſular provinces, and propoſed giving Spain and 
Africa to one of the conſuls, and Syria and Egypt to the 
other, together with fleets and armies, and an unlt- 
mited power of making war, and extending dominion, 
the reſt of the ſenate, thinking oppoſition vain, forebore 
to ſpeak againſt the motion. Cato, however, before it 
was put to the vote, aſcended the roftrum in order to 
ſpeak, but he was limited to the ſpace of two hours; and 
when he had ſpent this time in repetitions, inſtructions, 


* There was always a time allotted between nomination and poſ- 


ſeſſion; that if any undue means had been made uſe of in the cau- 


vals they might be diſcovered, 
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*F predictions, and was proceeding in his diſcourſe, the 


üctor ok him down from the roſtrum. Vet ſtill, when 


Ibelos amongit the people, he perſiſted to ſpeak in behalf 
ob liberty; and the people readily attended to him, and 
oincd in his indignation, till the conſul's beadle again 
liid hold of him and turned him out of the forum. He 
3 E attempted, notwithſtanding, to.return to his place, and 
1 excited the people to aſſiſt him; Which being done more 
9 chan once, Trebonius, in a . rage, ordered him to 
E Thither he was followed by the populace, to 
hom he addreſſed himſelf as he went, till, at laſt, Pre- 
1 i ius, through tear, diſmiſſed him. Thus Cato was 
rccued that day. ut afterwards, the people being part- 
* overawed, and partly corrupted, the conſular party 
we ented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, 
om coming out of the ſenate houſe into the aſſembly, 


Wounded many, killed ſome, and thruſt Cato, who ſaid 


it thundered, out of the forum; ſo that the law was paſſed 


by compulſion. This rendered Pompey fo obnoxious that 


the people were going to pull down his ſtatues, but were 
prerented by Cato. Afterwards, when the law was pro- 
. for the allotment of Cæſar's provinces, Cato addreſ- 
ng himiclt particulary to Pompey, told him, with great 
ee he did not then conſider that he was taking 
E C:far upon his ſhoulders; but when he began to find his 
weight, and could neither ſupport it, nor ſhake him off, 


wealth in their fall: and then he ſhould find, too late, that 
The counſels of Cato were no leſs ſalutary for himſelf than 
Iintrinſically juſt. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 


power, deſpiſed them, and feared. no reverſe from the 
part of Cæſar. 
Cato was the following year appointed prætor, but he 
can hardly be ſaid to have contributed ſo much to the dig- 
ö "ſl of that high office by the rectitude of his conduct, as 
Eto have derogated from 1t by the meanneſs of his drefs j 
for he would often go to the prætorial bench without his 
robe or his ſhoes, and fit in judgment, even in capital 
eaſes, on ſome of the firſt perſonages in Rome. Some will 
have it, chat he paſſed ſentence, when he had drank after 


ſtaat extreme corruption which then prevailed amongſt the 


1 1 5 would both fall together, and cruſh the common- 


G theſe things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 


Ee but that is not true. He was reſolved to extirpate 
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| ſhould be done by their opponents. They thought i 


each , then to canvals in a fair and legal manner, and if 


for this he accepted of ſureties. When the day of cle 
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people in elections of every kind: and, in order to &,9 
this, he moved that a law ſhould be paſſed in the ſen: 
for every candidate, though no information ſhould he aid 
to declare upon oath. in what manner he obtained h. 
election. This gave offence to the candidates, and to th; 
more mercenary part of the people. So that, as Cato yi; 
going in the morning to the tribunal, he was ſo much h. 
ulted and pelted with ſtones by the mob, that the whe; 
court fled, and he with difficulty eſcaped into the roſtrum. 
There he ſtood, and his firm and ſteady aſpect foon huſh 
the clamours and diſorders of the populace ; fo that whey 
he ſpoke upon the ſubject, he was heard with a gener 


filence l. The ſenate publicly teſtified their approbatin | 


of his conduct; but he anſwered, that no complemett 
could be paid to them at leaſt for deſerting the prætor, ad 
declining to aſſiſt him when in manifeſt danger, Th; 
meaſure diſtreſſed the candidates conſiderably: for, on th: 
one hand they were afraid of giving bribes, and on the 
other, they were apprehenſive of loſing their election, if 


beſt, therefore, jointly to depoſit five hundred ſeſteri 
any one ſhould be convicted of bribery he ſhould foriz: 
his depoſit. Cato was appointed guarantee of this agree. 


ment, and the money was to be lodged in his hand, but 


tion came, Cato ſtood next to the tribune who prelided, 
and, as he examined the votes, one of the depoſiting can. 


didates appeared to have made uſe of ſome fraud. He 
therefore ordered him to pay the money to the ret, But, 
after complementing the integrity of Cato, they remitted 


* This circumſtance in Cato's life affords a good comment on e 
following paſſage in Virgil, and at the ſame time the labourcd dg 
nity and weight of that verſe, 


—Pietate gravem et meritis ſi forte virum quem, 
conveys a very ſtrong and juſt idea of Cato, 


Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſæ pe coorta eſt 
Seditio ſœvitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

amque facet et ſaxa volant; furor arma miniſtrat. 
Tum, pietate gravem et meritis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. : 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. Virg. . 


+ Cicero ſpeaks of this agrecment in one of Lis cpiſtles to Atticus 


| 
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me ſine, and ſaid that the guilt was a ſufficient puniſhment, 
Cao, however, rendered himſelf obnoxious to many b 

this conduct, who ſeemed diſpleaſed that he affected both 
the legillative and judicial powers. Indeed, there is hardly 
an authority ſo much expoſed to envy as the latter, and 
hardly any virtue fo obnoxious as that of juſtice, owing to 
che popular 3 and influence that it always carries 
dong with it. For though he who adminiſters juſtice in 
a virtuous manner may not be reſpected as a man of va- 
E 1017, nor admired. as a man of parts; yet his integrity is 
always productive of love and confidence. Valour pro- 
E duces fear, and parts create ſuſpicion : they are diſtine- 


One ariſes from a natural acuteneſs, the gther from a na- 
E tical firmneſs of mind. However, as juſtice is a virtue ſo 
E cally practicable and attainable, the oppoſite vice is pro- 
portionably odious. | „ 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of Rome in 
general. But Pompey in particular, whoſe glory was to 
niſe out of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied 
aſſiduity, to procure impeachments againit him. The in- 


pey, accuſed Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian 
treaſure, and of raiſing an oppoſition to Pompey, becauſe 
the latter had refuſed to accept of his daughter in mar- 
rage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, that though 
he was not ſo much as ſupplied with a horſe, or a ſoldier, 
by the government, yet he had brought more treaſure to 
the commonwealth from Cyprus, than Pompey had done 
trom ſo many wars and triumphs over the haraſſed world. 
He aſſerted, that he never even withed for the alliance of 
Pompey, not becauſe he thought him unworthy, but becauſe 
of the difference of their political principles. For my own 
„part,“ ſaid he,“ I rejected the province offered me as an 
« appendage to my pretorſhip; but for Pompey, he arro- 


* on his friends. Nay, he has now, without even ſolicit- 
„ing your conſent, accommodated Cæſar in Gaul with 
fix thouſand ſoldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
é horſes, are now, it ſeems, at the diſpoſal of private men: 
* and Pompey retains the title of commander and gene- 


„ provinces ; and continues within the walls to preſide at 


tons, moreover, which are rather given than acquired. 


cendiary Clodius, who had again entered the liſts of Pom- 


e cated ſome provinces to himſelf, and ſome he beitowed 


* ral, while he delegates to others the legions and the 
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elections, the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator ;; 
& ſedition. From this conduct his principles are ch. 
« vious. He holds it but one ſtep from anarchy to 4. 
„ lute power “.“ Thus Cato maintained his party agajy} 
Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitatsy 
of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereus + is ſaid to have hee 


of Socrates, who was tranſported with his diſcourſes eren 


to madneſs or intoxication. This Favonius ſtood for the 
office of ædile, and apparently loſt it; but Cato, upon 
examining the votes, and finding them all to be written in 
the ſame hand, appealed againſt the fraud, and the tribune 
ſet aſide the election. Favonius, therefore, was elected, 


and in the diſcharge of the ſeveral offices of his magiſtrac; 


he had the afhiitance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical 
entertainments that were given to the people. In these 
Cato gave another ſpecimen of his ecconomy ; for he did 


not allow the players and muſicians crowns of gold, buff 


wild olive, ſuch as they uſe in the Olympic games, In. 
ſtead of expenſive preſents, he gave the Greeks beets and 


lettuces, and radiſhes and parſley ; and the Romans he 


preſented with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, aud 
faggots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanneſs of hi 
preſents, while others were delighted with this relaxation 
from the uſual ſeverity of his manners. And Favonius, 
who appeared only as a common perſon amongſt the ſpec- 
tators, and had given up the management of the whole to 
Cato, declared the ſame to the people, and publicly ap- 
plauded his conduct, exhorting him to reward merit of 


every kind. Curio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited 


at the ſame time in the other theatre a very magnificent 
entertainment : but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with ſeeing Favonius act the private ci- 
tizen, and Cato maſter of the ceremonies. It is probable 
however, that he took this upon him only to ſhow tus 


folly of troubleſome and expenſive preparations in matters 


* This maxim has been verified in almoſt every ſtate, When am- 
bitious men aimed at abſolute power, their firſt meaſure was to im- 
pede the regular movements of the conflitutional government by 
throwing all into confuſion, that they might aſcend to monarchy 35 
Z/Eneas went to the throne of Carthage, involved in a cloud. _ 

+ See Plato's Phædo, and the beginning of the Sympoſiam. This 


Apollodorus was ſurnamed Manicus from his paſſionate enthuſiaſm 
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ok mere amuſement, and that the benevolence and good 


humour ſuitable to ſuch occaſions would have a better 
effect. | 

When Scipio, Hypſzus, and Milo, were candidates for 
the conſulſhip, and, beſide the uſual infamous practices of 


bribery and corruption, had recourſe to violence and 


murder, and civil war, it was propoſed that Pompey ſhould 
he appointed protector of the election. But Cato oppoſed 
this, and ſaid that the laws ſhould not derive their ſecurity 
from Pompey, but that Pompey ſhould owe his to the laws, 

However, when the conſular power had been long ſu- 
ſpended, and the forum was in ſome meaſure beſieged by 


three armies, Cato, that things might not come to the 


worſt, recommended to the ſenate to confer that power on 


Pompey as a favour, with which his own influence would 


E otherwiſe inveſt him, and by that means to make a leſs 
E vil the remedy for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an 
agent of Cato's, moved in the ſenate that Pompey ſhould 
be created ſole conſul ; adding, that his adminiſtration 
would either be of the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate, or that, 
at leaſt, if the commonwealth muſt have a maſter, it would 
E have the ſatisfaction of being under the auſpices of the 
greateſt man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every one's ex- 
pectation, ſeconded the motion, intimating that any go- 
vernment was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey 
E pronuſed fair for a conſtitutional adminiſtration, and for 
the preſervation of the city. 


Pompey being thus elected conſul, invited Cato to his 


E houſe in the ſuburbs. He received him with the greateſt 


careſſes and acknowledgments, and entreated him to aſhit 
in his adminiſtration, and to preſide at his councils. Cato 


anſwered, that he had neither formerly oppoſed Pompey 
out of private enmity, nor ſupported him of late out of 


| perſonal favour ; but that the welfare of the ſtate had 


been his motive in both: that, in private, he would 
| afiſt him with his council whenever he ſhould be“ called 
upon; but that, in public, he ſhould ſpeak his ſentiments, 
whether they might be in his favour or not. And he 


did not fail to do as he had told him. For, ſoon after, 


4 
3 

'2 
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IF 


hen Pompey propoſed ſevere puniſhments and penalties 


againſt thoſe who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave 


it as his opinion, that the paſt ſhould be overlooked, 
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and the future only adverted to: for that, if he ſhould 
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ſcrutinize into former offences of that kind, it would be 
difficult to ſay where it would end; and ſhould he eſtabliſh 
penal laws, ex pgſt fado, it would be hard that thoſe who 
were convicted of former offences ſhould ſuffer for ths 
breach of thoſe laws which were then not in being, Af. 
terwards, too, when impeachments were brought again} 
Teveral perſons of rank, and ſome of Pompey's friends 
amongſt the reſt, Cato, when he obſerved that Pompey 
favoured the latter, reproved him with great freedom, 
and urged him to the diſcharge of his duty. Pompey had 
enacted, that encomiums ſhould no longer be ſpoken in 
favour of the priſoner at the bar; and yet, he gave in to 
the court a written encomium * on Munatius Plancus +, 
when he was upon his trial; but Cato, when he obſerved 
this, as he was one of the judges, ſtopped his cars, and 
forbade the apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, ch. 
jected to Cato's being one of the judges; yet he was con- 
demned notwithſtanding. Indeed, Cato gave the crimi. 
nals in general no ſmall perplexity; for they were equally 
afraid of having him for their judge, and of objecting to. 
him; as in the latter caſe it was generally underſtood that 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by 
the ſame means were condemned. Nay, to object to the 
judgment of Cato, became a common handle of accula- 
tion and reproach, _ 2 | 

Cæſar, at the ſame time that he was proſecuting the 
war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereſt in the city, by 
all that friendſhip and munificence could effect. Pompey 
ſaw this, and waked, as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato: yet he remained indolent ; and Cato, who perceis. 
ed the political neceſſity of oppoſing Cæſar, determined 
himſelf to ſtand for the conſulſhip, that he might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms or diſcover his de. 
ſigns. Cato's competitors were both men of credit, 


but Sulpiciust, who was one of them, had himſelf de. 


* Dion calls this an eulogium and a petition, {ewe ve apr Gi 
xH Inv ix. 5 | 

+ Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is miſtakenly called Flac, 
cus, was then tribune of the people. He was accuſed by Cicero, and 
defended by Pompey, but unanimouſly condemned. ; 

+ The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servins Su- 
picius Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was choſen {or i 
knowledge of the laws, and the former for his eloquence, 
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rived great advantages from the authority of Cato. On 

this account, he was cenſured as ungrateful; though Cato 

was not offended ; “ For what wonder,” ſaid he, © is it, 

« that what a man efteems the greateſt happineſs, he 

« ſhould not give up to another?” He procured an act 
in the ſenate, that no candidate ſhould canvaſs by means 
E of others. This exaſperated the people, becauſe it cut off 
E :t once the means, of cultivating favour, and conveying 
E bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of citizens | 
poor and infignificant. It was in ſome meaſure owing to 1 
this act that he loſt the conſulſhip ; for he conſulted his _ 
dignity too much to canvaſs in a popular manner himſelf ; 4 
and his friends could not then do it for hm. — 
A repulſe, in this caſe, is for ſome time attended with 
E ſhame and ſorrow both to the candidate and his friends ; 
but Cato was ſo little affected by it, that he anointed him- 
ſelf to play at ball, and walked as uſual after dinner with 
his friends in the forum, without his ſhoes or his tunic. 
Cicero, ſenſible how much Rome wanted ſuch a conſul, at 
once blamed his indolence, with regard to courting the 
people on this occaſion, and his inattention to future ſuc- 
ceſs; whereas he had twice applied for the pretorſhip. 
Cato anſwered, that his ill ſucceſs in the latter caſe was not 
E owing to the averſion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
compulſive meaſures uſed amongſt them; while in an ap- 
E plication for the conſulſhip no ſuch meaſures could be uſed ; 


Yy : 8 

ad he was ſenſible, therefore, that the citizens were of- 14 

; We: icnded by thoſe manners which it did not become a wiſe = 

nan either to change for their fakes, or by repeating his 1 


application, to expoſe himſelf to the fame ill ſucceſs. 


4 Cæſar had, at this time, obtained many dangerous vic- 4 
; tories over warlike nations; and had fallen upon the Ger- 1 
. mans, though at peace with the Romans, and ſlain three Un 
-- Wiuidred thouſand of them. Many of the citizens, on this 4M 
e. occcaſion, voted a public thankſgiving ; but Cato was of vt 
$a different opinion, and ſaid, © That Cæſar ſhould be 1 
„given up to the nations he had injured, that his conduct 1 
„ might not bring a curſe upon the city; yet the gods,” 1 
. ie ſaid, © ought to be thanked, notwithſtanding, that the nt 
0 WF foldiers had not ſuffered for the madneſs and wicked- Þ 4 
1. We "<15 of their general, but that they had in mercy ſpared 1 
he ſtate.“ Cæſar, upon this, ſent letters to the ſenate =. 
Bull of invectives againſt Cato, When they were read, 4: 
Vol. ID. CRIES | h if 
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Cato roſe with great calmneſs, and in a ſpeech, ſo regular 

that it ſeemed premeditated, ſaid, that, with regard to 
the letters, as they contained nothing but a little «5 
Cæſar's buffoonery, they deſerved not to be anſwered; 
and then, laying open the whole plan of Cæſar's conduct, 
more like a friend, who knew his boſom counſels, than an 
enemy, he ſhowed the ſenate that it was not the Britons“ 
or the Gauls they had to fear, but Cæſar himſelf, Thi; 
alarmed them ſo much, that Cæſar's friends were ſorry 
they had produced the letters that occaſioned it. Ny. 
thing, however, was then reſolved upon: only it was de. 
bated concerning the propriety of appointing a ſucceſſor 
to Cæſar; and when Cæſar's friends required, that, in 

caſe thereof, Pompey too ſhould relinquiſh his army, and 
give up his provinces 3 © Now,” cried Cato, „ is com. 
« ing to paſs the event that I foretold F It is obvious, 
„ that Cæſar will have recourſe to arms; and that the 
« power which he has obtained by deceiving the people, 
« he will make uſe of to enſlave them.” However, Cato 
had but little influence out of the ſenate, for the people 
were bent on aggrandizing Czfar ; and even the ſenate, 
while convinced by the arguments of Cato, was afraid ei 
the people. | 

When the news was brought that Cæſar had taken Ari- | 
minum, and was advancing with his army towards Rome, 
the people in general, and even Pompey, caſt their eyes 
upon Cato, as on the only perſon who had foreſeen the 
original deſigns of Cæſar. Had ye then,“ ſaid Cato, 
„ attended to my counſels, you would neither now harte 
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® Amiot thinks we ought here to read Ttyparey, and not Piu 

+ But was not this very impolitic in Cato? Was it nct a vail 
facrifice to his ambition of prophecy? Cæſar could not long remain | 
unacquainted with what had paſſed in the ſenate ; and Cato's cb. 
ſervation on this occaſion was not much more diſcreet than it would | 
de to tell a madman, who had a flambeau in his hand, that h4 in- 
tended to burn a houſe, Cato, in our opinion, with all his virtue, | 
contributed no leſs to the deſtruction of the commonwealth than 
Cæſar himſelf. Wherefore did he idly exaſperate that ambitious 
man, by objeRing againſt a public thankſgiving for his victories? | 
There was a prejudice in that part of Cato's conduct, which bad 
but the ſhadow of virtue to ſupport it. Nay, it is more than pro- 
bable, that it was out of ſpite to Cæſar, that Cato gave the whole 
conſular power to Pompey. It muſt be remembered that Ct 
had debauched Cato's filter, | | 


— 
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« feared the power of one man, nor would it have been 
« jn one man that you ſhould have placed your hopes.“ 
Pompey anſwered, that Cato had indeed been a better 
« prophet, but that he had himſelf acted a more friendly 
« part,” And Cato then adviſed the ſenate to put every 
thing into the hands of Pompey ; © For the authors of 
« great evils,” he faid, „knew beſt how to remove 
them. As Pompey perceived that his forces were in- 
ſuſficient, and even the few that he had by no means 
hearty in his cauſe, he thought proper to leave the city. 
Cato, being determined to follow him, ſent his youngeſt 
{on to Munatius, who was in the country of the Brut, 
and took the eldeſt along with him. As his family, and 
particularly his daughters, wanted a proper ſuperintend- 
ant, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich widow j 
for Hortenſius was dead, and had left her his whole eſtate, 
This circumſtance gave Czſar occaſion to reproach Cato 
with his avarice, and to call him the mercenary huſband. 


„For why,” ſaid he, © did he part with her, if he had 


© occaſion for her himſelf? And, if he had not occaſion 
« for her, why did he take her again? The reafon is 


« obvious. It was the wealth of Hortenſius. He lent 


« the young man his wife, that he might make her a rich 
«* widow.” But, in anſwer to this, one need only quote 


that paſſage of Euripides“, 


; Call Hercules a coward 


For it would be equally abſurd to reproach Cato with 


covetouſnels, as it would be to charge Hercules with want 


of courage. Whether the conduct of Cato was altoge- 
ther unexceptionable in this affair, is another queſtion, 
However, as ſoon as he had re-married Marcia, he gave 
her the charge of his family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is ſaid that he neither cut his hair, 
or ſhaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uni- 
torm in his dreſs, as in his anguiſh for his country. On 
which fide ſoever victory might for a while declare, he 
changed net on that account his habit. Being appointed 
to the goverament of Sicily, he paſſed over to Syracule ; 
and finding that Afinius Pollio was arrived at Meſſania 
with a detachment from the enemy, he ſent to him to de- 


This paſſage is in the firſt act of the Fercules Furens, 
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364 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
mand the reaſon of his coming; but Pollio only anſwered 
his queſtion by another, and demanded of Cato to know 
the cauſe of thoſe revolutions. When he was informed 
that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was encamped at 
Dyrrhachium, How myſterious,” ſaid he, © are the 
« ways of Providence! When Pompey neither ated upon 
*« the principles of wiſdom, nor of juſtice, he was invin. 
« cible ; but now that he would fave the liberties of his 
« country, his good fortune ſeems to have forſaken him. 
« Aſinius,“ he faid, “he could eaſily drive out of Sicily; 
„but as greater ſupplies were at hand, he was unwilling 
« to involve the iſland in war.” He therefore adviſcd 
the Syracuſans to conſult their ſafety, by joining the 

ſtronger party; and ſoon after ſet fail. When he came to 
Pompey, his conſtant ſentiments were, that the war ſhould 
be procraſtinated in hopes of peace; for that, if they 

came to blows, which party ſoever might be ſucceſsful, the 
event would be decifive againſt the liberties of the Rate, 
He alſo prevailed on Pompey, and the council of war, that 
neither any city ſubje& to the Romans ſhould be ſacked, | 
nor any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. By 
this he gained great glory, and brought over many, by bis 
humanity, to the intereſt of Pompey. | 
When he went into Aſia, for the purpoſe of raiſing men 
and ſhips, he took with him his ſiſter Servilia, and a little 
boy that ſhe had by Lucullus; for fince the death of her 
huſband, ſhe had lived with him; and this circumſtance of 
utting herſelf under the eye of Cato; and of following 
bim through the ſevere diſcipline of camps, greatly re. 
covered her reputation; yet Cæſar did not fail to cenſure 
Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Aſia did not think that 
they had much need of Cato's aſſiſtance; yet he brought | 
over-the Rhodians to their intereſt ; and there leaving 
his ſiſter Servilia and her ſon, he joined Pompey's forces, 
which were now on a reſpectable footing, both by ſea and 
land. Tt was on this occaſion that Pompey diſcovered bis 
final views. At firſt, he intended to have given Cato the 

| ſupreme naval command; and he had then no fewer than 

five hundred men of war, beſide an infinite number of open 
galleys and tenders. Reflecting, however, or reminded 
by his friends, that Cato's great principle was on all occt- 
ſions to reſcue the commonwealth from the government 
| 2 
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of an individual; and that, if inveſted with ſo conſider- 
able a power himſelf, the moment Cæſar ſhould be van- 


quiſhed, he would oblige Pompey too to lay down his arms, 


and ſubmit to the laws; he changed his intentions, though 


he had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the 


command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, how. 
ever, was not abated by this conduct. When they were on 
the eve of battle at Dyrrhachium, Pompey himſelf ad- 
dreſſed and encouraged the army, and ordered his officers 
to do the ſame. Their addreſſes, notwithſtanding, were 
coldly received. But when Cato roſe, and ſpoke upon the 
principles of philoſophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, 
and glory; when, by his impaſſionate action, he ſhowed 
that he felt what he ſpoke, and that his eloquence took its 


glowing colours from his foul ; when he concluded with 


an invocation to the gods, as witneſſes of their efforts for 
the preſervation of their country, the plaudits of the army 
rent the flies; and the generals marched on in full con- 


fidence of victory. They fought, and were victorious ; 


though Cæſar's good * availed him of the frigid 
caution and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory 
incomplete. But theſe things have been mentioned in the 


life of Pompey. Amid the general joy that followed this 


ſucceſs, Cato alone mourned over his country, and bewail- 
ed that fatal and cruel ambition, which covered the field 
with the bodies of citizens, fallen by the hands of each 


other. When Pompey, in purſuit of Cæſar, proceeded to 


Theſſaly, and left in Dyrrhachium a large quantity of 
arms and treaſure, together with ſome friends and rela- 
tions, he gave the whole in charge to Cato, with the com- 
mand of fifteen cohorts only ; for {till he was afraid of his 
repubhcan principles. If he ſhould be vanquiſhed, in- 
deed, he knew he would be faithful to him ; but if he 
ſhould be victor, he knew, at the ſame time, that he 
would not permit him to reap the reward of conqueſt in 
the ſweets of abſolute power. Cato, however, had the 
latisfaction of being attended by many illuſtrious perſons 
in Dyrrhachium. E 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharſalia, Cato determined, 
in caſe of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under 
his charge to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from 
the cognizance of the power of the tyrant ; but if Pom- 
pey ſurvived, he was reſolved to keep his little forces to- 
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gether for him. With this deſign, he paſſed into Cox. 
cyra, where the fleet was ſtationed z and would there 
have reſigned his command to Cicero, becauſe he had been 
conſul, and himſelf only prætor. But Cicero declined it, 
and ſet fail for Italy. Pompey the Younger reſented this 
defection, and was about to lay violent hands on Cicero 
and ſome others, but Cato prevented him by private cx. 
pPoſtulation; and thus faved the lives both of Cicero and 
the reſt. | | 
Cato, upon a ſuppoſition that Pompey the Great would 
make his eſcape into Egypt or Lybia, prepared to follow 
him, together with his little force, after having firſt given, 
to ſuch as choſe it, the liberty of ſtaying behind. As ſoon 
as he had reached the African coaſt, he met with Sextus, 
Pompey's younger ſon, who acquainted him with the death 
of his father. This greatly afflicted the little band; but 
as Pompey was no more, they unanimouſly reſolved to 
have no other leader than Cato. Cato, out of compaſſion 
to the honett men that had put their confidence in him, 
and becauſe he would not leave them deſtitute in a fereign 
country, took upon him the command. He firſt made for 
Cyrene, and was received by the people, though they had 
before ſhut their gates againſt Labienus. Here he under. 
ſtood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was enter- 
tained by Juba; and that Appius Varus, to whom Pom- 
dey had given the government of Africa, had joined 
them with his forces. Cato, therefore, reſolved to march 
to dem by land, as it was now winter. He had got to- 
getber a great many aſſes to carry water; and furniſhed 
Himſelf alſo with cattle and other victualling proviſions, 
as well as with a number of carriages. He had likewiſe 


in his train ſome of the people called Pſylli *, who obri- 


* Theſe people were ſo called from their king PſyIlus, whoſe 
tomb was in the region of the Syrtes. Varro tells us, that to try the 
legitimacy of their children, they ſuffer them to be bitten by a veno- 
mous ſerpent ; and if they ſurvive the wound, they conclude that 
they are not ſpurious. Crates Pergamenus ſays, there were a people 
of this kind at Paros on the Helleſpont, called Ophiogenes, wholz 
touch alone was a cure for the bite of a ſerpent Ceſſus obſerves, 
that the Pſylli ſuck out the poiſon from the wound, not by any ſu- 
perior {kill or quality, but becauſe they have courage enough to do 
it. Some writers have aſſerted that the Þſylli have an innate quality 
in their conſtitution that is poiſonous to ſerpents ; and that the ſmell 
of it throws them into a profound ſleep, Pliny maintains, that every 


* 
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ate the bad effects of the bite of ſerpents, by ſucking out 
the poiſon ; and deprive the ſerpents themſelves of their 
ferocity by their charms. Duriag a continued march for 
ſeven days, he was always foremoſt, though he made uſe 
of neither horſe nor chariot, Ever after the unfortunate 


battle of Pharſalia, he ate fitting *, intending it as an 
additional token of mourning, that he never lay down ex- 
_ cept to ſleep. 


By the end of winter he reached the place of his deſig- 
nation in Lybia, with an army of near ten thouſand men, 
The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in a bad ſitua- 


tion, by reaſon of the miſunderſtanding and diſtraction 


which prevailed between them, and which led them to 


pay their court with great ſervility to Juba, whoſe wealth 
and power rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when 
he firſt gave Cato audience, he took his place between 


Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and re- 
moved it to the other ſide of Scipio; thus giving him the 
moſt honourable place, though he was his enemy, and had 


publiſhed a libel againſt him. Cato's adverſaries have not 
paid proper regard to his ipirit on this occaſion, but they 


have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philo- 


_.Rratus in the middle, when he was walking with dim one 
day mn ˖ 7 thon d. it entirely 1 regard to | 


philoſophy. In this manner he humbled Juba, who had 
conhdered Scipio and Varus as little more than his lieu- 
tenants z and he took care alſo to reconcile them to cach 


other. | | 
The whole army then defired him to take the command 


upon him; and Scipio and Varus readily offered to reſign 
n: but he ſaid, « He would not tranſgreſs the laws, for 


man has in himſelf a natural poiſon for ſerpents; and that thoſe crea- 


tures will ſhun the human ſaliva, as they would boiling water. The 
taſting ſaliva, in particular, if it comes within their mouths, kills 
them immediately. If, therefore, we may believe that the human ſa- 
liva is an antidote to the poiſon of a ſerpent, we ſhall have no occa- 
ſion to believe, at the ſame time, that the Pſylli were endowed with 
any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their ſucceſs in theſe ope- 


zations aroſe, as Celſus ſays, Ex audacia uſu confirmats. However, 


they made a conſiderable trade of it; and we are aſſured, that they 
nave been known to import the African ſerpents into Italy, and 


other countries, to increaſe their gain. Pliny ſays, they brought 


ſcorpions into Sicily, but they would not live in that iſland. 
* The conſul Varro did the ſame after the battle of Canna. It 
Was a ceremony of mourning, : 
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i the ſake of which he was waging war with the man who 
« trampled upon them; nor, when he was only proprætor, 
take the command from a proconſul. For Scipio had 
been appointed proconſul ; and his name inſpired the ge- 


nerality with hopes of ſucceſs ; for they thought a Scipio 


could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being eſtabliſhed commander in chief, to gratify 
Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to 
the ſword, and to raze the city, as a place engaged in the 
intereſt of Cæſar. But Cato would not ſuffer it: he in- 
veighed loudly in council againſt that. deſign, invoking 
heaven and earth to oppoſe it; and, with much difficulty, 
reſcued that people out of the hands of cruelty. After 
which, partly on their application, and partly at the re- 


queſt of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 


town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly fall 


into the hands of Cæſar. Indeed, it was a place very con. 


venient and advantageous to thoſe who were maſters of it; 
and Cato added much to its ſtrength, as well as conveni- 
ence ; for he brought into it a vaſt quantity of bread-corn, 
repaired the walls, erected towers, and fortified it with 
ditches and ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of 
Utica, and poſted them in the trenches under his eye : as 
for the reſt of the inhabitants, he kept them cloſe within 
the walls; but, at the ſame time, took great care that 
they ſhould ſuffer no injury of any kind from the Romans. 
And by the ſupply of arms, of money, and proviſions, 
which he ſent in great quantities to the camp, Utica came 
to be conſidered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now gave 
to Scipio, © Not to riſk a battle with an able and expe- 
&« rienced warrior, but to take the advantage of time, 
« which moſt effectually blaſts the growth of tyranny.” 
Scipio, however, in his raſhneſs, deſpiſed theſe counſels, 
and once even ſcrupled not to reproach Cato with cowar- 


dice; aſking him, Whether he could not be ſatisfied - 


& with fitting fill himſelf within walls and bars, unleſs 
6 he bindered others from taking bolder meaſures upon 

« occaſion ??* Cato wrote back, „That he was ready to 
craſs over into Italy with the horſe and foot which he 
„ had brought into Africa, and, by bringing Czfar upon 
« himſelf, to draw him from his defign againſt Scipio.“ 
But Scipio only ridiculed the propoſal ; and it was plain 
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that Cato now repented his giving up to him the com- 
mand, fince he ſaw that Scipio would take no rational 
ſcheme for the conduct of the war; and that if he ſhould, 


beyond all expectation, ſucceed, he would behave with no 


kind of moderation to the citizens, —It was therefore 


Cato's judgment, and he often declared it to his friends, 


« That, by reaſon of the incapacity and rathneſs of the 
« cenerals, he could hope no good end of the war; and 
« that, even if victory ſhould declare for them, and Cæſar 
« be deſtroyed, for his part, he would not ſtay at Rome, 
© but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who 


already threw out inſolent menaces againit many of the 


« Romans.”? 

The thing came to paſs ſooner than he expected. 
About midnight a perſon arrived from the army, whence 
he had been three days in coming, with news that a great 
battle had been fought at Thapſus; that all was loſt ; that 
Cæſar was maſter of 
Juba were fled with a few troops, which had eſcaped the 
general ſlaughter. OP 

On the receipt of ſuch tidings, the people of Utica, as 
might be expected amidit the apprehenſions of night and 
war, were in the utmoſt diſtraction, and could ſcarce keep 
themſclves within the walls. But Cato making his ap- 
pearance among the citizens, who were running up and 


down the ſtreets with great confuſion and clamour, encou- 


raged them in the beſt manner he could. To remove the 


violence of terror and aſtoniſhment, he told them the caſe 


might not be ſo bad as it was repreſented, the misfortune 
_ being poſſibly exaggerated by report; and thus he calmed 


the preſent tumult. As ſoon as it was light he ſummoned 
to the temple of Jupiter, the three hundred, whom he made 
uſe of as a council. Theſe were the Romans who trafficked 


there in merchandiſe and exchange of money; and to 
them he added all their ſenators and their ſons. While 
they were aſſembling, he entered the houſe with great 
compoſure and firmneſs of look, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened ; and read a book which he had in his 
hand. This contained an account of the ſtores, the corn, 
the arms, and other implements of war, and the muſters. 


When they were met, he opened the matter © With 


* commending the three hundred, for the extraordinary 


* alacrity and fidelity they had ſhowed in ſerving the pub- 
KN 
* | 


* 


both the camps; and that Scipio and 
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© le cauſe with their purſes, their perſons, and their 
« counſels ; and exhorting them not to entertain different 
views, or to endeavour to fave themſelves by flight, 
% For,” continued he, © if you keep in a body, Cæſar will 
& not hold you in ſuch contempt, if you continue the war; 
© and you will be more likely to be ſpared, if you have 
5 recourſe to ſubmiſſion. I defire you will conſider the 
point thoroughly, and what reſolution ſoever you may 
« take, I will not blame you, If you are inclined to go 
© with the ſtream of fortune, I ſhall impute the change to 
the neceſſity of the times, If you bear up againk their 
* threatening aſpect, and continue to face danger in the 
* caufe of liberty, I will be your fellow-ſoldier, as well 
as captain, till our country has experienced the laſt iſſue; 
s of her fate: Our country, which is not in Utica, or 
& Adrymettum, but Rome; and ſhe, in her vaſt reſources, 
«© has often recovered herſelf from greater falls than this. 
Many reſources we certainly have at prefent ; and the 
principal 1s, that we have to contend with a man whoſe 
occaſions oblige him to attend various objects. Spain 
is gone over to young Pompey, and Rome, as yet un- 
accuſtomed to the yoke, is ready to ſpurn it from her, 
and to riſe on any proſpeQ of 2 Nor is danger 
to be declined. In this you may take your enemy for 2 
pattern, who is prodigal of his blood in the moſt ini- 
quitous cauſe ; whereas, if you ſucceed, you will live 
extremely happy z if you miſcarry, the uncertainties of 
war will be terminated with a glorious death. How- 
ever, deliberate among yourſelves as to the ſteps you 
ſhould take, firſt entreating heaven to proſper your de- 
' terminations, in a manner worthy the courage and zeal 
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4 you have already ſhown.” “? Ny 

This ſpeech of Cato's. infpired ſome with confidence, 
and even with hope; and the generality were ſo much a- | 
fected with his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn 
of mind, that they almoſt forgot their preſent danger; 
and looking upon him as the only general that was: invin- 
cible, and ſuperior to all fortune, They defired him to 
make what uſe he thought proper of their fortunes and 
« their arms; for that it was better to die under his bat 
< ner, than to ſave their lives at the expence of betraying 
« ſo much virtue.“ One of eee obſerved the ex- 
pediency of a decree for enfranchiſing the ſlaves, and man; 
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commended the motion: Cato, however, ſaid, “ He would 
« not do that, becauſe it was neither juſt nor lawful ; 
« but ſuch as their maſters would voluntarily diſcharge, 
« he would receive, provided they were of proper age to 
« hear arms.” This many promiſed to do; and Cato 
withdrew, after having ordered lifts to be made out of all 
that ſhould offer. Wes | | 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba 
and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a ſmall corps, concealed 
in the mountains, defired to know Cato's intentions; pro- 
poſing to wait for bim if he left Utica, or to aſſiſt him if 
he choſe ro ſtand a ſiege. Scipio alſo lay at anchor under 
a promontory near Utica, expecting an anſwer on the 
ſame account. SE 

Cato thought it adviſable to keep the meſſengers till he 
ſhould know the final determination of the three hundred. 
All of the patrician order, with great readineſs enfranchiſed 
and armed their ſlaves ; but as for the three hundred, who 
dealt in traffic and loans of money at high intereſt, and 
whoſe ſlaves were a eonſiderable part of their fortune, the 
impreſſion which Cato's ſpeech had made upon them, did not 
laſt long. As ſome bodies eaſily receive heat, and as eaſily 
grow cold again when the fire is removed; ſo the fight of 
Cato warmed and liberalized theſe traders ; but when they 
came to conſider the matter among themſelves, the dread 
of Cæſar ſoon put to flight their reverence for Cato, and 


for virtue. For thus they talked—* What are we, and 


« what is the man whoſe orders we refuſe to receive ? Is it 
not Cæſar, into whoſe hands the whole power of the 
«© Roman empire is fallen? And ſurely none of us is a 
“ Seipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a- time 
„ when their fears make all men entertain ſentiments be- 
« neath their dignity Shall we, in Utica, fight for the 
„liberty of Rome, with a man againſt whom Cato and 
Pompey the Great durſt not make a ftand in Italy? 
„Shall we enfranchiſe our ſlaves to oppoſe Cæſar, who 
% have no more liberty ourſelves than that conqueror is 
“ pleaſed to leave us? Ah! wretches that we are! Let us 
at laſt know ourſelves, and fend: deputies to intercede 
« with him for mercy.” This was the language of the moſt 
moderate among the three hundred: but the greateſt part of 
them lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could. 
ſeize upon them, they ſhould more * * their peace 
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with Cæſar. Cato ſuſpeRed the change, but made no re. 
monſtrances againſt it: he only wrote to Scipio and Juba, 
to keep at a diſtance from Utica, becauſe the three hun- 
dred were not to be depended upon, 8 
In the mean time a conſiderable body of cavalry, who 

had eſcaped out of the battle, approached Utica, and de. 
- ſpatched three men to Cato, though they could come to no 
unanimous reſolution. For ſome were for joining Juba, 
ſome Cato, and others were afraid to enter Utica. This 
account being brought to Cato, he ordered Marcus Ru. 
brius to attend to the buſineſs of the three hundred, and 
quietly take down the names of ſuch as offered to ſet free 
their ſlaves, without pretending to uſe the leaſt compul. 
ſion. Then he went out of the town, taking the ſenators | 
with him, to a conference with the principal officers of the 
cavalry, He entreated their officers not to abandon ſo 
many Roman ſenators; nor to chooſe Juba, rather thay 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contri- 
bute to each other's ſafety, by entering the city which was 
impregnable in point of ſtrength, and had proviſions and 
every thing neceſſary for defence for many years. The 
ſenators ſeconded this application with prayers and tears. 
The officers went to conſult the troops under their com- 
mand; and Cato, with the ſenators, fat down upon one 
of the mounds to wait their anſwer. | 

At that moment Rubrius came up m great fury, inveigh- 
ing againſt the three hundred, who, he ſaid, behaved ig 
a very diſorderly manner, and were raiſing commotions 1n 
the city. Upon this, many of the ſenators thought their 
condition deſperate, and gave into the utmoſt expreſſions 
of grief. But Cato endeavoured to encourage them, and 
requeſted the three hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propoſals of 
the cavalry. The anſwer from them was, That they 
« had no deſire to be in the pay of Juba ; nor did they 
« fear Cæſar while they ſhould have Cato for their general; 
44 but to be ſhut up with Uticans, Phœnicians, who would 
change with the wind, was a circumſtance which they 
«© could not bear to think of. For,“ ſaid they, © if they are 
«« quiet now, yet when Czfar arrives, they will betray us 
« and conſpire our deſtruction. Whoever, therefore, de- 
« fires us to range under his banners there, muſt firſt expel 
« the Uticans, or put them to the ſword, and then call us 
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„ into a place clear of enemies and barbarians.” Theſe 
propoſals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and ſa- 
vage: however, he mildly anſwered, * That he would 
« talk with the three hundred about them.” Then enter- 
ing the city again, he applied to that ſet of men, who now 
no longer, out of reverence to him, diſſembled or palli- 
ated their deſigns. They openly expreſſed their reſent- 
ment, that any citizens ſhould preſume to lead them againſt 
Cæſar, with whom all conteit was beyond their power and 
their hopes. Nay, ſome went ſo far as to ſay, That the 
« ſenators ought to be detained in the town till Cæſar 
« came.” Cato let this paſs as if he heard it not; and, 
indeed, he was a little deaf. | 

But being informed, that the cavalry were marching off, 
he was afraid that the three hundred would take ſome deſ- 
perate ſtep with reſpect to the ſenators ; and he therefore 
went in purſuit of them with his friends. As he found 
they were got under march, he rode after them. It was 
with pleaſure they ſaw him approach; and they exhorted 
tim to go with them, and fave his life with theirs. On 
this occaſion, it is ſaid, that Cato ſhed tears, while he 
interceded with extended hands in behalf of the ſenators. 
He even turned the heads of ſome of their horſes, and 
laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed with them 
to ſtay, at leaſt, that day, to ſecure the retreat of the 
ſenators. | - = | 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge of the gates to foine, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehenſions of bein 
puniſhed for their inconſtancy, and ſent to beg of Cato, 
by all means, to come and ſpeak to them. But the ſena- 
tors would not ſuffer him to go.. They ſaid they would 
never let their guardian and deliverer come into the 
hands of ſuch perfidious and traitorous men. It was now, 
indeed, that Cato's virtue appeared to all ranks of men 
in Utica in the cleareſt light, and commanded the higheſt 
love and admiration. Nothing could be more evident, 
than that the moſt perfect integrity was the guide of his 
actions. He had long reſolved to put an end to his being, 
and yet he ſubmitted to inexpreſſible labours, cares, and 
conflicts, for others; that, after he had ſecured their lives, 
he might relinquiſh his own. For his intentions, in that 
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reſpe& were obvious nough, though he endeavoured to 
conceal them. | 5 

Therefore, after having ſatisfied the ſenators as well 23 
he could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred, 


„„ They thanked him for the favour, and entreated hin 


& to truſt them and make uſe of their ſervices; but as ther 
te were not Cato's, nor had Cato's dignity of mind, 
e they hoped he would pity their weakneſs, They 
« told him they had reſolved to fend deputies to Cæſar, to 
« intercede firſt and principally for Cato. If that requet 
4 ſhould not be granted, they would have no obligation 


& to him for any favour to themſelves ; but as long as they 
4 had breath, would fight for Cato.” Cato made his ac. 


knowledgments for their regard, and adviſed them t9 
ſend immediately to int ercede for themſelves. © For me,” 
ſaid he, © intercede not. It is for the conquered to tur: 
„ ſuppliants, and for thoſe who have done an injury to 
&« beg pardon, For my part, I have been unconquered 
te through life, and ſuperior in the thing I wiſhed to be; 
& for in juſtice and honour I am Czſar's ſuperior, Czfar 
4 is the vanquiſhed, the falling man, being now clearly 
& convicted of thoſe deſigns againſt his country which he 
& had long denied. | | 
After he had thus ſpoken to the three hundred, he 
left them; and being informed, that Ceſar was already 
on his march to Utica, * Strange!“ ſaid he, it ſeems 
& he takes us for men.” He then went to the ſenators, 
and defired them to haſten their flight while the ca- 
valry remained. He likewiſe ſhut all the gates, ex- 
tept that which leads to the ſea; appointed ſhips for 
thoſe who were to depart; provided for good order 
in the town; redreſſed grievances; compoſed diſturb- 
ances, and furniſhed all who wanted with the neceſſary 
proviſions for the voyage. About this time Marcus Oc- 
tavius * approached the place with two legions ; and, as 


| foon as he had encamped, ſent to deſire Cato to ſettle with 


him the buſineſs of the command. Cato gave the meſ- 
fengers no anſwer, but turning to his friends, ſaid, 


* Need we wonder that our cauſe has not profpercd, 


The fame who commanded Pompey's flect, 
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« when we retain our ambition on the very brink of 
ruin ?!; | 


In the mean time, having intelligence that the cavalry, 


at their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans 
as lawful prize he haſtened up to them, and ſnatched the 
plunder out of the hands of the foremoſt : upon which 
they all threw down what they had got, and retired in 


ſuence, dejected and aſhamed. He then affembled the 
Uticans, and applied to them in behalf of the three hun- 


dred, defiring them not to exaſperate Cæſar againſt thoſe 
Romans, but to act in concert with them, and conſult 
each other's ſafety. After which he returned to the ſea- 
ide to look upon the embarkation: and ſuch of his 


friends and acquaintances as he could perſuade to go, he 


embraced, and diſmiſſed with great marks of affection, 


His fon was not willing to go with the reſt; and he thought 


it was not right to inſiſt on his leaving a father he was ſo 
fond of. There was one Statylitus *, a young man, who 


affected a firmneſs of reſolution above his years, and, in 


all reſpects, ſtudied to appear like Cato, ſuperior to 
paſſion. As this young man's enmity to Cæſar was well 
xnown, Cato defired him by all means to take ſhip with 
the reſt ; and, when he found him bent upon ſtaying, he 
turned to Apollonides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peri- 


patetic, and ſaid, It is your buſineſs to reduce this man's 


« extravagance of mind, and to make him ſee what is for 


« his good.” He now diſmiſſed all except ſuch as had 


buſineſs of importance with him; and upon theſe he ſpent 
that night and great part of the day following. 


Lucius Cæſar, a relation of the conqueror, who in- 


tended to intercede for the three hundred, deſired Cato to 


aſſiſt him in compoſing a ſuitable ſpeech. And for you, 


faid he, „I ſhall think it an honour to become the moſt 
humble ſuppliant, and even to throw myſelf at his feet.”? 
Cato, however, would not ſuffer it: If I chofe to be 
„ indebted,” ſaid he, © to Cæſar for my life, I ought to go 
in perſon, and without any mediator ; but I will not 


have any obligation to a tyrant in a buſineſs by which 


„ he ſubverts the laws. And he does ſubvert the laws, 


This brave young Roman was the ſame who, after the battle of 
Philippi, went through the enemp, to inquire into the condition of 
Brutus's camp, and was flain in his return by Cæſar's ſoldiers. 
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& by ſaving, as a maſter, thoſe over whom he has no right 
& of authority. Nevertheleſs, we will conſider, if you 
« pleaſe, how to make your application moſt effectual in 
„ behalf of the three hundred.“ | 

After he had ſpent ſome time with Lucius Cæſar upon 


this affair, he recommended his fon and friends to his 


protection, conducted him a little on his way, and then 
took his leave, and retired to his own houſe. His fon 
and the reſt of his friends being aſſembled there, he di. 
courſed with them a conſiderable time; and, among other 
things, charged the young man to take no ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration. For the {tate of affairs,” ſaid be, “is ſuch 
« that it is impoſhble for you to fill any office in a manner 
« worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwiſe, would be un- 
« worthy of yourſelf.““ 

In the evening he went to the bath; where bethinking 
himſelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, 
and ſaid, Have you taken down the pride of that young 
« man? and is he gone without bidding us farewell!“ 
« No indeed,” anſwered the philoſopher, “we have taken 
« a great deal of pains with him; but he continues as 
« lotty and reſolute as ever; he ſays he will tay, and cer- 
« tainly follow your conduct.“ Cato then ſmiled, and 
ſaid, * That will ſoon be ſeen.” | 

After bathing, he went to ſupper, with a large com- 
pany, at which he fate, as he had always done fince the 
battle of Pharſalia; for (as we obſerved above) he never 
now lay down except to fleep. All his friends, and the 
magiſtrates of Utica, ſupped with him. After ſupper, 
the wine was ſeaſoned with much wit and learning; and 
many queſtions in philoſophy were propoſed and diſcuſſed. 


In the courſe of the converſation, they came to the paro- 


doxes of the Stoics (for ſo their maxims are commonly 
called), and to this in particular, . That the good man 
only is free, and all bad men are ſlaves *.? The Peripa- 
tetic, in purſuance of his principles, took up the argu- 
ment againſt it. Upon which, Cato attacked him with 
great warmth, and in a louder and more vehement accent 
than uſual, carried on a moſt fpirited diſcourſe to a conſi- 
derable length. From the tenor of it, the whole com- 


pany perceived, he had determined to put an end to his 


* This was not only the ſentiment of the Stoics, but of Socrates. 
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being, to extricate himſelf from the hard conditions on 


which he was to hold it. | 

As he found a deep and melancholy filence the conſe- 
quence of his diſcourſe, he endeavoured to recover the 
ipirits of his gueſts, and to remove their ſuſpicions, by 
talking of their preſent affairs, and expreſſing his fears 
both for his friends and partizans who were upon their 
voyage; and for thoſe who had to make their way through 

dry deſerts, and a barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his uſual 
evening walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the 
guards ſuch orders as the occaftion required, and then re- 


tired to his chamber. The extraordinary ardour with 


which he embraced his fon and his friends at this parting, 


recalled all their ſuſpicions. He lay down, and began to 


read Plato's book on the Immortality of the Soul; but 
before he had gone through with it, he looked up, and 
took notice that his ſword was not at the head of his bed, 


where it uſed to hangs for his ſon had taken it away while 


he was at ſupper. He, therefore, called his ſervant, and 


aſked him, who had taken away his ſword ? As the fer- 


vant made no anſwer, he returned to his book ; and, after 


awhile, without any appearance of haſte or hurry, as if 
it was only by accident that he called for the ſword, he 


ordered him to bring it. The ſervant ſtill delayed to bring 
it, and he had patience till he had read out his book ; but 
then he called his ſervants one by one, and in a louder 
tone demanded his ſword. At laſt he ſtruck one of them 


ſuch a blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own hand; 


and growing more angry, and railing his voice ſtill higher, 
he cried, “„ I am betrayed and delivered. naked, to my 
« enemy by my ſon and my ſervants.” His ſon then 
ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, had 
recourſe to tears and entreaties. But Cato 2 up, and, 


with a ſtern and awful look, thus expreſſed himſelf— 


„When, and where, did I ſhow any ſigns of diſtraction, 
* that nobody offers to diſſuade me from any purpoſe I 


may ſeem to be wrong in, but I muſt be hindered from 


*« purſuing my reſolutions, thus difarmed ? And you, 


young man, why do you not bind your father; bind his 
hands behind his back, that when Cæſar comes, he 


may find me utrerly incapable of reſiſtance? As to a 


ſword, I have no need of it to deſpatch myſelf ; far if I 
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* do but hold my breath awhile, or daſh my head againf 


* the wall, it will anſwer the purpoſe as well.” 
Upon his ſpeaking in this manner, the young man went 


out of the chamber weeping, and with him all the ref, 


except Demetrius and Apollonides. To theſe philoſophers, 
he addreſſed himſelf in a milder tone :— Are you allo 
« determined to make a man of my age live whether he 
& will or no? And do you fit here in filence to watch 
„% me? Or do you bring any arguments to prove, that, 
now Cato has no hopes from any other quarter, it is no 


* diſhonour to beg mercy of his enemy? Why do not you 


« begin a lecture to inform me better, that, diſmiſſing the 
« opinions in which you and J have lived, we may, through 
« Cæſar's means, grow wiſer, and ſo have a ſtill greater 
obligation to him? As yet I have determined nothing 


„ with reſpect to myſelf ; but I ought to have it in my 


power to put my purpoſe in execution, when J have 


formed it. And, indeed, I ſhall, in ſome meaſure, 


« conſult with you, for I ſhall proceed in my deliberations 
upon the principles of your philoſophy. Be ſatisſied 
« then, and go tell my ſon, if perſuaſion will not do, not 
„ to have recourſe to conſtraint.” 


Try bey made no-anſwer, but went out; the tears falling . 
+ _-- frommenr eyes as they withdrew. Thefword was ſent in 


by a little boy. He drew, and examined it, and finding 
the point and the edge good, Now,“ ſaid he, Ian 
« maſter of myſelf. Then laying down the ſword, he 
took up the book again, and, it is ſaid, he peruſed the 
whole twice . After which, he ſlept ſo ſound, that he 


was heard by thoſe who were in waiting without. About | 


midnight he called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes 


the phyſician, and Butas, whom he generally employed 


about pubhe buſineſs. The latter he ſent to the port, t0 
fee whether all the Romans had put off to ſea, and bring 
im word. | 

In the mean time he ordered the phyſician to dreſs tus 
hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had given his 


- Tervant. This was ſome conſolation to the whole houſe, 


for now they thought he had dropt his defign againſt 
his life. Soon after this, Butas returned, and informed 
them that they were all got off except Craſſus, who had been 


® Yet this very dialogue condemns ſuicide in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
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detained by ſome buſineſs, but that he intended to em- 
dark very ſoon, though the wind blew hard, and the ſea 
was tempeſtuous. Cato, at this news, ſighed in pity of 
his friends at ſea, and ſent Butas again, that if any of 
them happened to have put back, and ſhould be in wan 
of any thing, he might acquaint him with it. 0 

By this time the birds began to ſing *, and Cato fell 
again into a little ſlumber. Butas, at his return, told him, 
all was quiet in the harbour: upon which, Cato ordered 
him to ſhut the door, having firſt ſtretched himſelf on the 
bed, as if he deſigned to ſlecp out the reſt of the night. 
But after Butas was gone, he drew his ſword, and ſtabbed 
himſelf under the breaſt. However, he could not ſtrike 
hard enough on account of the inflammation in his hand, 
and therefore did not preſently expire, but in the ſtruggle 


with death fell from the bed, and threw down a little 


geometrical table that ſtood by. 


The noiſe alarming the ſervants, they cried out, and 


his fon and his friends immediately entered the room. 
They found him weltering in his blood, and his bowels 
fallen out: at the ſame time he was alive, and looked 
upon them.— They were ftruck with inexpreſſible horror. 


The phyſician approached to examine the wound, and 


» 


finding the bowels uninjured, he put them up, and began 


to ſew up the wound. But as ſoon as Cato came a little 


to hmjelf, he thraft away the phyſician, tore open the 
wound, plucked out his own bowels, and immediately ex- 
dired. ; 

, In leſs time than one would think all the family could 
be informed of this ſad event, the three hundred were at 
the door; and a little after all the people of Utica 
| thronged about it, with one voice, calling him “ their be- 


„ nefactor, their ſaviour, the only free and unconquered 


man.“ This they did, though at the ſame time, they 
had intelligence that Cæſar was approaching. Neither 
fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the factious 


diſputes that prevailed among themſelves, could divert them 


from doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in 
a magnificent manner, and, after a ſplendid proceſſion bu- 
Ted it near the ſea; where now ſtands his ſtatue, with a 
ſword in tr right hand. 
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This great buſineſs over, they began to take meaſure, 
for ſaving themſclves and their city. Cæſar had been 
informed by perſons who went to ſurrender themſelves, 
that Cato remained in Utica, without any thoughts of 


flight; that he provided for the eſcape of others indeed, 
but that himſelf, with his friends and his ſon, lived there 


wittibut any appearance of fear or apprehenſion. Upon 
theſe circumſtances he could form no probable conjecture, 
However, as 1t was a great point with him, to get him 


into his hands, he advanced to the place, with his army, 
with all poſſible expedition. And when he had. intelli. 


gence of Cato's death, he is reported to have uttered this 


ſhort ſentence, 4 Cato, I envy thee thy death, ſince thou 


„ couldeſt envy me the glory of ſaving thy life.” Indeed, 
if Cato had deigned to owe his life to Cæſar, he would 


not ſo much have tarniſhed his own honour, as to have 


added to that of the conqueror. What might have been 
the event is uncertain ; but, in all probability, Czfar would 
have inclined to the merciful fide. | 5 


Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His ſon ſuffered 
nothing from Cæſar; but, it is ſaid, he was rather im- 


moral, and that he was cenſured for his conduct with re. 


ſpe& to women. In Cappadocia he lodged at the houſe of 
Marphadates, one of the royal family, who had a very 


| handſome wife; and as he ſtayed there a longer time than 


decency could warrant, ſuch jokes as theſe were paſſed 


upon him: „Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day 


of the month. Porcius and Marphadates are two 
« friends who have but one ſoul ;?? for the wife of Mar- 
phadates was named Pſyche, which ſignifies ſoul. —< Cato 
« is a great and generous man and has a royal ſoul.” Ne. 
vertlleleſs, he wiped off all aſperſions by his death: for 
fighting at Philippi, againſt Octavius Czſar and Antony, 
in the cauſe of liberty, after his party gave way, he diſ- 
dained to fly. Inſtead of ſlipping out of the action, he 
challenged the enemy to try their ſtrength with Cato; he 
animated ſuch of his troops as had ſtood their ground, and 
fell, acknowledged by his adverſaries a prodigy of valour. 


Cato's daughter was much more admired for her Vit- 


tues. She was not inferior to her father, either in pru- 
dence or in fortitude ; for being married to Brutus, who 


killed Cæſar, the was truſted with the ſecret of the con- 


ſpiracy, and put a period to her life, in a manner worthy 
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af her birth and of her virtue; as we have related in the 
life of Brutus. SUS | 

As for Statyllius, who promiſed to imitate the pattern 
of Cato, he would have deſpatched himſelf ſoon after him, 
but was prevented by the philoſophers. He approved him- 
ſelf afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and 
fell in the battle of Philippi. 


AGIS. 


Ir is not without appearance of probability that ſome 
think the fable of Ixion deſigned to repreſent the fate of 
ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud inſtead of Juno to his 
arms, and the Centaurs were the offspring of their em- 
brace : the ambitious embrace honour, which 1s only the 
image of virtue; ayd governed by different impulſes, 
actuated by emulation and all the variety of paſhons, they 
produce nothing pure and genuine; the whole iſſue is of 
a prepoſterous kind, The ſhepherds in Sophocles ſay of 
their flocks, | TE 


—— Theſe 4 our ſubjcts, yet we ſerve them, 
And liſten to their mute command. 


The ſame may be truly affirmed of thoſe great ſtateſmen 


who govern according to the capricious and violent inclina- 


tions of the people. They become ſlaves to gain the name 


of magiſtrates and rulers. As in a ſhip thoſe at the oar can 
ſee what is before them better than the pilot, and yet are 
often looking back to him for orders : fo they who take 
their meaſures of adminiftration only with a view to popu- 
lar applauſe, are called governors indeed, but, in fact, are 
no more than ſlaves of the people. | 


The complete, the honett ſtateſman, has no farther re- 
gard to the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains 


hun facilitates his deſigns, and crowns them with ſucceſs. 
An ambitious young man may be allowed, indeed, to 


value himſelf upon his great and good actions, and to ex- 


pect his portion of fame. For virtues, as Theophraſtus 
lays, when they firſt begin to grow in perſons of that age 
and diſpoſition, are cheriſhed and ftrengthened by 2 e, 
and afterwards increaſe in proportion as the love of glo 

increaſes. But an immoderate paſſion for fame, in 
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affairs is dangerous, and in political matters deſtructixe. 
For, joined to great authority, this paſſion drives all that 
are poſſeſſed with it into folly and madneſs, while they ng 
longer think that glorious which 1s good, but account 
whatever is glorious to be alſo good and honeſt. There. 
fore, as Phocion ſaid to Antipater, when he defired ſome. 
thing of him inconſiſtent with juſtice, © You cannot have 


„ Phocion for your friend and flatterer too; this, or 


ſomething like it, ſhould be ſaid to the multitude, . You 
% cannot have the ſame man both for your governor and 
« your ſlave,” For that would be no more than exempli. 


fying the fable of the ſerpent. The tail, it ſeems, one day, 


quarrelled with the head, and, inſtead of being forced al. 
ways to follow, inſiſted that it ſhould lead in its turn, 
Accordingly, the tail undertook the charge, and, as it 
moved forward at all adventures, it tore itſelf in a terrible 
manner; and the head which was thus obliged, againſt 
nature, to follow a guide that could neither 5 nor hear, 
ſuffered likewiſe in its turn. We ſee many under the ſame 
predicament, whoſe object is popularity in all the ſteps of 
their adminiſtration. Attached entirely to the capricious 


- multitude, they produce ſuch diſorders as they can neither 


redreſs nor reſtrain, | 


Theſe obſervations on popularity were ſuggeſted to us, 


by conſidering the effects of it in the misfortunes of Tibe- 
rius and Caius Gracchus. In point of diſpoſition, of edu- 
cation, and political principles, none could exceed them; 
vet they were ruined, not ſo much by an immoderate love 
of glory, as by a fear of diſgrace, which, in its origin, 


was not wrong. They had been ſo much obliged to the 


people for their favour, that they were aſhamed to be 


dehindhand with them in the marks of attention. On the 


contrary, by the moſt acceptable ſervices, they always ſtu- 
died to outde the honours paid them, and being fil 
more honoured en account of thoſe ſervices, the affection 
between them and the people became at laſt fo violent, 
that it forced them into a ſituation wherein it was in vain 


do ſay, Since we are wrong, it would be a ſhame to per- 


« fiſt,” In the courſe of the hiſtory, theſe obſervations 

oecur. * e 5 
With thoſe two Romans let us compare two Spartan 

kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them 


in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they ſtrove to enlarge 
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the privileges of the people, and by reſtoring the juſt and 
glorious inſtitutions which had long fallen into diſuſe, they 
became equally obnoxious to the great, who could not 
think of parting with the ſuperiority which riches gave 
them, and to which they had long been accuſtomed, 


'Theſe Spartans were not, indeed, brothers; but their 


actions were of the ſame kindred and complexion; the 
ſource of which was this: 


When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and meanneſs in its train on the one hand, 


on the other profuſion, effemimacy, Inxury ; that ſtate 
ſoon deviated from its original virtue, and ſunk into con- 
tempt till the reign of Agis and Leonidas. Apis was of 
the family of Eurytion, the ſon of Eudamidas, the ſixth 
in deſcent from Ageſilaus, diſtinguiſhed by his expedition 
into Aſia, and for Nis eminence in Greece. Ageſilaus was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Archidamus, who was ſlain by the 
Meſſapians at Mandonium in Italy“. Agis was the eldeſt 
ſon of Archidamus, and being flain at Megalapolis by 
Antipater, and leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther end He was ſucceeded by another Archida- 
mus, his fon, and that prince by another Eudamidas, 


| his ſon likewiſe, and the father of that Agis of whom 


we are now ſpeaking. Leonidas, the ſon of Cleonymus, 


was of another branch of the family of the Agiade, the 
eighth in deſcent from that Pauſanias, who conquered 
Mardonius at Platæa. Pauſanias was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Pliſtonax, and he by another Pauſamas, who being ba- 


niſhed to Tegea, left his Kingdom to his eldeſt ſon Ageſi- 


polis. He, dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded by his 
brother Cleombrotus, who left two ſons, Ageſipolis and 
Cleomenes. Ageſipolis, after a ſhort reign, died without 
ifue, and Cleomenes, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 
after burying his eldeſt ſon Acrotatus, left ſurviving ano» 
ther ſon Cleonymus, who, however, did not ſucceed to the 
kingdom, which fell to Areus the ſon of Acrotatus, and 
grandſon of Cleomenes. Areus being flain at Corinth, 
the crown deſcended to his ſon Acrotatus, who was de- 
feated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by the ty- 
rant Ariftodemus, He left his wife pregnant, and as the 


* We know of no ſuch place as Mandonium. Probably we ſhould 


read Mandurium, which is a city of Japygia, mentioned by the geo- 


graphers, Gellar ius + P · 902. 
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child proved to be a ſon, Leonidas the ſon of Cleonymus 


took the guardianſhip of him; and his charge dying in his 
minority the crown fell to him. This prince was not 
agrecable to his people. For, though the corruption was 
general, and they all grew daily more and more depraved, 
yet Leonidas was more remarkable than the reſt for his 


deviation from the cuſtoms of his anceſtors. He had long 


been converſant in the courts of the Aſiatic princes, par. 
ticularly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indiſcretion to 
introduce the pomp of thoſe courts into a Grecian Rate, 
into a kingdom where the laws were the rules of govern. 
ment. | | | 
Agis far exceeded not only him, but almoſt all the kings 
who reigned before him ſince the great Ageſilaus, in good- 
neſs of diſpoſition and dignity of mind. For though 
brought up in the greateſt affluence, and in all the indul- 
gence that might be expected from female tuition, under 
his mother Ageſiſtrata and his grandmother Archidamia, 
who were the richeſt perſons in Lacedæmonia, yet before 
he reached the age of twenty, he declared war againſt 
pleaſure; and, to prevent any vanity which the beauty of 
his perſon might kave ſuggeſted, he diſcarded all unneceſ- 


ſary ornament and expence, and conſtantly appeared in - 


plain Lacedzmonian cloak. In his diet, his bathing, and 
in all his exerciſes, he kept cloſe to the Spartan ſimplicity, 


and he often uſed to ſay that the crown was no farther an 
object of defire to him, than as it might enable him to re- 
ſtore the laws and ancient diſcipline of his country. | 

The firſt ſymptoms of corruption and diſtemper in their 
commonwealth, appeared at the time when the Spartans 
had entirely deſtroyed the Athenian empire, and began to 
bring gold and ſilver into Lacedemon. Nevertheleſs, 
the Agrarian law eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus ſtill ſubſiſting, 
and the lots of land deſcending undiminiſhed from father 
to ſon, order and equality in ſome meaſure remained, 
which prevented other errors from being fatal. But Epi- 
tadeus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at the 
fame time factious and ill- natured, being appointed one 
of the ephori, and having a quarrel with his fon, procured 
a law that all men ſhould have liberty to alienate “ ther 


* It was good policy in the kings of England and France to pro- 
cure laws empowering the nobility to alienate their eſtates, and by 
that means to reduce their power; for the nobility in thoſe tunes 
were no better than ſo many party tyrants. * 


AIs. 8 
eſtates in their lifetime, or to leave them to whom they 
pleaſed at their death. It was to indulge his private re- 
ſentment, that this man propoſed the decree, which others 
accepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus 
the beſt inſtitution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now cxtended their landed eſtates without bounds, 
nor ſcrupling to exclude the right heirs ; and property 
quickly coming into a few hands, the reſt of the people 
were poor and miſerable, The latter found no time or 
opportunity for liberal arts and exerciſes, being obliged to 
drudge in mean and mechanic employments for their bread, 
and conſequently looking with envy and hatred on the 
rich. There remained not above ſeven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which, perhaps, one hundred had eftates 
in land. The reſt of the city was filled with an inſignifi— 
cant rabble without property or honour, who had neither 
heart nor ſpirit to defend their country againſt wars abroad, 
and who were always watching an opportunity for changes 
and revolutions at home. 

For theſe reaſons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, 
as in fact it was, to bring the citizens again to an equa- 
lity, and by that means to repleniſh Sparta, with reſpect- 
able inhabitants. For this purpoſe he ſounded the inclina- 
tions of his ſubjects. The young men, liſtened to him 
with a readineſs far beyond his expectation: they adopted 

the cauſe of virtue with him, and for the ſake of liberty, 
changed their manner of living, with as little objection 
as they would have changed their apparel. But moſt of 
the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive ſlave, when 
brought back, is of chat of his maſter. They inveighed, 
therefore, againſt Agis for lamenting the preſent ſtate of 
things, and defiring to reftore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the other hand, Lyſander the ſon of Libys, 
Mandroclidas the ſon of Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, not 
aa came into his glorious deſigus, but co- operated with 
nem. | | 
_ Lyſander had great reputation and authority among the 
2partans, No man underſtood the intereſts of Greece het- 
ter than Mandroclidas, and with his ſhrewdneſs and capa- 
city he had a proper mixture of ſpirit. As for Ageſilaus, 
ne was uncle to the king, and a man of great eloquence, 
but at the ſame time effeminate and avaricious. However, 
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he was animated to this enterpriſe by his ſon Hippome. 
don, who had diſtinguiſned himſelf in many wars, and 
was reſpectable on account of the attachment of the Spar- 
tan youth to his perſon, It muſt be acknowledged, in. 
deed, that the thing which really perſuaded Ageſilaus to 
_ embark in the deſign, was the greatneſs of his debts, 
which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in the con- 
{titution, | TE 

As ſoon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with 
his aſſiſtance, to bring his own mother into the ſcheme.— 
She was ſiſter to Agehlaus, and by her extenfive connec. 
tions, her wealth, and the number of people who owed 
her money, had great influence in Sparta, and a confider- 
able ſhare in the management of public affairs. Upon 
the firſt intimation of the thing, ſhe was quite aſtoniſhed 
at it, and diſſuaded the young man as much as poſſible, 
from meaſures which ſhe looked upon as neither practica- 
ble nor ſalutary. But Ageſilaus ſhowed her that they 
might eaſily be brought to bear, and that they wou! 
prove of the greateſt utility to the ſtate. The young 
prince, too, entreated his mother to ſacrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laud- 
able ambition. It is impoſſible,” ſaid he, “ for me ever 
to vie with other kings in point of opulence. The do- 
© meſtics of an Aſiatic grandee, nay, the ſervants of thi 
„ ſtewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus were richer than all 
<« the Spartan kings put together. But if by ſobriety, 
“ by ſimplicity of proviſion for the body, and by great- 
« neſs of mind, I can do ſomething which ſhall far exceed 
« all their pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal 
« partition of property among all the citizens, I {hall 
« really become a great king, and have all the honour 
that ſuch actions demand.“ 

This addreſs changed the opinions of the women.— 
They entered into the young man's glorious views; they 
caught the flame of virtue as it were by inſpiration, and, 
in their turn, haſtened Agis to put his ſcheme in cxecu— 
tion. They ſent for their friends, and recommended the 
affair to them; and they did the ſame to the other matrons. 
For they knew that the Lacedæmonians always hearken 
to their wives, and that the women are permitted to inter- 
meddle more with public buſineſs, than the men are with 
the domeſtic. This, indeed, was the principal obſtruc- 
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ion to Agis's enterpriſe, Great part of the wealth of 
Sparta was now in the hands of the women : contequently 
they oppoſed the reformation, not only becauſe they knew 
they mult forfeit thoſe gratifications, in which their devi- 
ation from the ſeverer paths of ſobriety had brought them 
to place their happineſs ; but becauſe they faw they muſt 
alſo loſe that honour and power which follow property.— 
They, therefore, applied to Leonidas the other king, and 
deſired him, as the older man, to put a ſtop to the pro- 
jects of Agis. . 
Leonidas was inclined to ſerve the rich; but as he fear- 
ed the people who were very deſirous of the change, he 
did not oppoſe it openly. Privately, however, he ſtrove 
to blaſt the deſign, by applying to the magittrates, and 
invidiouſly repreſented, That Agis offered the poor a 
« ſhare in the eſtates of the rich, as the price of abſolute 
« power; and that the diſtribution of lands, and cancel- 


« ling of debts, was only a means to purchaſe guards for 


« himſelf, not citizens for Sparta,” 
Agis, however, having intereſt to get Lyſander elected 


one of the ephori, took the firit opportunity to propoſe his 


rhetra to the ſenate; according to which, * Debtors were 
to be reicafed from their obligations; and lands to be 
divided in the following manner: — Thoſe that lay be- 
_ * tween the Valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as 
„ far as Malea and Sellaſia, were to be diſtributed in 
« four thouſand five hundred equal lots; fifteen thouſand 
lots were to be made of the remaining territory, which 
ſhould be ſhared among the neighbouring inhabitants 
who were able to bear arms: As to what lay within the 
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made up out of ſtrangers, who were unc xceptionable in 
point of perſon, condition, and education. Theſe were 
to be divided into fifteen companies, ſome of four hun- 
dred, ſome of two hundred, who were to eat together, 
and keep to the diet and diſcipline enjoined by the laws 
of Lycurgus. 

he decree thus propoſed in the ſenate, and the mem- 


ders differing in their opinions upon it, Lyſander ſummoned. 


an aſſembly of the people; and he, with Mandroclidas 


and Ageſilaus, in their diſcourſe to the citizens, entreated 


them not to ſuffer the few to inſult the many, or to ſee 
wich unconcern the majeſty of Sparta trodden under foot. 
| 8 2 


limits ſirſt mentioned, Spartans were to have the pre- 
ferenee; but if their number fell ſhort, it ſhould be 
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"They defired them to recolle& the ancient oracles which 
bade them beware of the love of money, as a vice the moſt 
ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anſwer from the 
temple of Paſiphæ, which gave them the ſame warning. — 
For Paſiphæ had a temple and oracle at Thalamiæ *. Some 
{ay, this Paſiphæ was one of the daughters of Atlas, who 
had by Jupiter a ſon named Ammon. Others ſuppoſe her 
to be Caſſandra F, the daughter of Priam, who died at 
that place, and might have the name of Paſiphe t, from 
her anſwering the queſtions of all that conſulted her.— 
But Phylarchus ſays, ſhe was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the ſolicitations of 
Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards honoured 
by that deity with the gift of prophecy. Be that as it 
may, it was affirmed that her oracle had commanded al! 
the Spartans to return to the equality which the laws of 
Jycurgus originally enjoined, _ | 
Laſt of all, king Agis entered the aſſembly, and, after 
a {hort ſpeech, declared, that he would contribute largely 
to the inſtitution he recommended. He would firſt giv: 
up to the community his own great eſtate, conſiſting of 
arable and paſture land, and of fix hundred talents in 
money :— Then his mother and grandmother, all his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the richeſt perſons in Sparta 
would follow his example. 8 
The people were aſtoniſhed at the magniſicence of tie 
young man's propoſal, and rejoiced, that now, after the 
ipace of three hundred years, they had at laſt found a 
king worthy of Sparta, Upon this, Leonidas began 
openly and vigorouſly to oppole the new regulations. He 
conſidered that he ſhould be obliged to do the fame with 
his colleague, without finding the ſame acknowledgment; 


'* Thoſe who conſulted this oracle lay down to fleep in the temple, 
and the goddeſs revealed to them the object of their inquiries in 34 
dream. Cic. de Div. l. i. | e 

+ Pauſanias would incline one to think that this was the goddel 
Ino. © On the road between Oetylus and Thalamiz,” ſays he, © 1 
© the temple of Ino. It is the cuſtom of thoſe who conſult her to 
© ſleep in her temple, and what they want to know is revealed to 
them in a dream. In the court of the temple are two ſtatues of 
< braſs, one of Paphia [it vught to be Paſiphe), the other of the (un, 
That which is in the temple is ſo covered with garlands and fillets 
© that it is not to be ſeen; but it is ſaid to be of brafſe,”? 
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from the people; that all would be equally under a ne- 
ceſfity of giving up their fortunes, and that he who firſt 
ſet the example, would alone reap the honour. He there- 

fore demanded of Agis, Whether he thought Lycurgus 
« a juſt and good man?“ Agis anſwering in the affirma- 
tive, Leonidas thus went on—* But did Lycurgus ever 
« order juſt debts to be cancelled, or beſtow the freedom 
« of Sparta upon ſtrangers? Did he not rather think his 


« commonwealth could not be in a ſalutary ftate, except 


« ſtrangers were entirely excluded? Agis replied, He 


«dd not wonder that Leonidas, who was educated in a 
« foreign country, and had children by an intermarriage 


« with a Perſian family, ſhould be ignorant that Lycurgus, 
« in baniſhing money, baniſhed both debts and utury 
« from Lacedæmon. As for itrangers, he excluded only 
« thoſe who were not likely to conform to his inſtitutions, 
« or fit to claſs with his people. For he did not dijlike 
them merely as ſtrangers ; his exceptions were to their 
« manners and cuſtoms, and he was afraid that, by 
« mixing with his Spartans, they would infect them with 
« their luxury, effeminacy and avarice. Terpander, 
“Thales, and Pherecydes, were ſtrangers, yet becauſe 
their poetry and philoſophy moved in concert with the 
% maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour 
« at Sparta, Even you commend Ecprepes, who, when 
« he was one of the ephor:, retrenched the two firings 
„which Phrynis the muſician had added to the ſeven of 
« the harp; you commend thoſe who did the fame by 
„Timotheus “; and yet you complain of our intention 
* to hamiſh ſuperfluity, pride, and luxury, from Sparta. 
Po you think that in retrenching the ſwelling and ſu- 
© pernumerary graces of muſic they had no farther view, 
“and that they were not afraid the exceſs and diforder 
« would reach the lives and manners of the people, and 
* deſtroy the harmony of the fate ?” 

From this time the common people followed Agis. But 
the rich entreated Leonidas not to give up their cauſe ; and 
they exerted their intereſt ſo effectually with the ſenate, 
whoſe chief power lay in previouſly determining what laws 


* Timotheus the Mileſian, a celebrated Dithyrambic poet and 
muſician. He added even a twelfth ſtring to the harp, for which 
be was ſeverely puniſhed by the ſage Spartans, who concluded that: 

luxury of ſound would effcminate the people. | 
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ſhould be propoſed to the people, that they carried it 
againit the r/etra by a majority of one. Lyſander, how. 
cver, being yet in office, refolved to proſecute Leonidas 
upon an ancient law, which forbids every deſcendant of 
Hercules to have children by a woman that is a ſtranger, 
and makes it capital for a Spartan to ſettle in a foreign 
country, He inſtructed others to allege theſe things 
againit Leonidas, while he with his colleagues, watched 
tor a ſign from heaven. It was the cuſtom for the ephori 
every ninth year, on a clear ftar-light night, when there 
was no moon, to fit down, and in filence obferve the 
heavens, If a ſtar happened to ſhoot from one part of 
them to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of 
{ome crime againſt the gods, and ſuſpended them till 
they were re-eſtablihed by an oracle from Delphi or 
Olympia. Lyſander, affirming that the fign had appeared 
to him, ſummoned Leonidas to his trial, and produced 
witneſſes to prove that he had two children by an Aſlatic 
woman, whom one of Seleucus's heutenants had given him 
to wife ; but that, on her conceiving a mortal averſion to 
him, he returned home againſt his will, and filled up the 
Vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During this ſuit, he per- 
ſuaded Cleombrotus, ſon-in law to Leonidas, and a prince 
of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly 
terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva in the CHalciæcus “, 
as a ſuppliant; and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, 
joined him in the interceſſion. He was re- ſummoned to 
the court of judicature; and as he did not appear, he was 
depoſed, and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 
Soon after this revolution, N time expired, and 
he quitted his office. The ephori of the enſuing year 
liſtened to the ſupplication of Leonidas, and conſented 
to reſtore him. They likewiſe hegan a proſecution againſt 
Lyſander and Mandroclidas for the cancelling of debts and 
diſtribution of lands, which thoſe magiſtrates agreed to 
contrary to law. In this danger, they perſuaded the two 
kings to unite their intereſt, and to deſpiſe the machina- 
tions of the ephori. © Theſe magiſtrates,” ſaid they, -“ have 
no power but what they derive from ſome difference 
„ between the kings. In ſuch a caſe they have a right to 


Miner va had a temple at Sparta, entirely of braſs. 
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„ ſupport with their ſuffrage the prince whoſe meaſures 


« are ſalutary, againſt the other who conſults not the 


« public good; but when the Kings are unanimous, no- 


thing can overrule their determinations. To reſiſt 


« them is then to fight againſt the laws. For,” as we ſaid, 
« they can only decide between the kings in cafe of diſ- 
agreement; when their ſentiments are the fame, the 
« ephort have no right to interpole.” | . 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered 
the place of aſſembly with their friends, where they re- 
moved the ephor: from their ſeats, and placed others in 
their room. Ageſilaus was one of theſe new magiſtrates. 
They then armed a great number of the youth, and re- 
leaſed many out of prifon ; upon which, their adverſa- 
ries were ſtruck with terror, expecting that many lives 
would be loſt. However, they put not one man to the 
{word ; on the contrary, Agis underſtanding that Ageſi- 
laus deſigned to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and 


had planted aſſaſſins for that purpoſe on the way, gene- 
rouſly ſent a party of men whom he could depend 
upon, to eſcort him, and they conducted him ſafe to 


1 | 


Thus the buſineſs went on with all the ſucceſs they 
could deſire, and they had no farther oppoſition to en- 


counter. But this excellent regulation, ſo worthy of La- 
cedæmon, miſcarried through the failure of one of its 
pretended advocates, the vile diſeaſe of avarice in Ageſi- 
laus. He was poſſeſſed of a large and fine eſtate in land, 
but at the ſame time deeply in debt ; and as he was net- 
ther able to pay his debts, nor willing to part with his 
land, he repreſented to Agis, that if both his intentions 
were carried into execution at. the ſame time, it would 


probably raiſe great commotions in Sparta; but if he firſt 
obliged the rich by the canceling of debts, they would . 


afterwards quietly and readily conſent to the diſtribution 


of lands. Ageſilaus drew Lyſander, too, into the ſame 


inare, An order, therefore, was iſſued for bringing in 
all bonds (the Lacedzmonians call them claria), and they 
were piled together in the market-place, and burnt. 
When the fire began to burn, the uſurers and other cre- 


ditors walked off in great diſtreſs. But Ageſilaus, in a 
ſeoffing way, ſaid, . He never ſaw a brighter or more 


66 glorious flame.“ 
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The common people demanded that the diſtribution ot 
tands ſhould allo be made immediately, and the king; 
gave orders for it; but Agefilaus found out ſome pretence 
or other for delay, till it was time for Agis to take tlie 
feld in behalf of the Achzans, who were allies of the 
vpartans, and had applied to them for ſuccours. For they 
expected that the Ætolians would take the route throng! 
the territory of Megara, and enter Peloponnefus. Aratus, 
general of the Achæans, aſſembled an army to prevent it, 
and wrote to the ephor: for aſſiſtance. | 

They immediately ſent Agis upon that fervice; and that 
prince went out with the higheſt hopes, on account of the 
pirit of his men and their attachment to his perſon, They 


were moſt of them young men in very indifferent circum- 


"ances, who being now releaſed from their debts, and 
expecting a diviſion of lands if they returned from the 
war, ſtrove to recommend themſelves as much as poſſible 
to Agis. It was a moſt agreeable ſpectacle to the cities, 
to ſee them march through Peloponneſus without commit. 
ting the leaft violence, and with ſuch diſcipline that they 
were ſcarce heard as they paſſed. The Greeks ſaid one 
to another, . With what excellent order and decency mutt 
„the armies under Ageſilaus, Lyfander, or Ageſilaus of 
©« old, have moved, when we find fuch exact obedience, 
« {ach reverence in theſe Spartans to a general who is, 
„ perhaps, the youngeſt man in the whole army!“ Indeed, 
this young prince's hmpheity of diet, his love of labour, 
and his affecting no ſhow either in his drefs or arms above 
z private foldier, made all the common people, as he 
paſſed, look upon him with pleaſure and admiration : 
but his new regulations at Lacedzmon diſpleafed the rich, 
and they were afraid that he might raiſe commotions 
every where among the commonalty, and put them upon 
following the example. . | 
After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibe- 
. rations about meeting and fighting the enemy, he ſhowed 
a proper courage and ſpirit without any enthuſiaſtie or 
irrational flights, He gave it as his opinion, © That they 
« ſhould give battle, and not ſuffer the war to enter the 
“ gates of Peloponneſus. He would do, however, what 
« Aratus. thought moſt expedient, becauſe he was the 
« older man, and general of the Achzans, whom he came 
« not to dictate to, but to aſſiſt in the war.“ 
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It muſt be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope relates it 
in another manner. He ſays, Aratus was fo: fighting, and 
Agis declined it. But Bato had never met with what 
Aratus writes by way of apology for himſelf upon this 
point. That general tells us, © That as the huſbandmen 
e had almoſt finithed their harveſt, he thought it better to 
let the enemy pals, than to hazard, by a battle, the loſs 
« of the whole country.” Therefore, when Aratus de- 
termined not to fight, and diſmiſſed his allies with com- 


pliments on their readineſs to ſerve him, Agis, who had 


gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back to 
Sparta, where, by this time, internal troubles and changes 
demanded his preſence. | 

Ageſilaus, ſtill one of the ephor:, and delivered from the 
preſſure of debt which had weighed down his ſpirits, 
ſcrupled no act of injuſtice that might bring money into 
his coffers. He even added to the year a thirteenth 
month, though the proper period for that intercalation was 
not come, and inſiſting on the people's paying ſupernu- 
merary taxes for that month. Being afraid, however, of 
revenge from thoſe he had mjured, and ſeeing himſelf 


| hated by all the world, he thought it neceflary to maintain 


a guard, which always attended him to the ſenate houſe, 
As to the kings, he expreſſed an utter contempt for one 
of them, and the reſpect he paid the other he would have 
underftood to be, rather on account of his being his kinſ- 
man, than his wearing the crown. Beſides, he propagated 
a report, that he ſhould be one of the hori the year fol- 
lowing. His enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an 


immediate attempt againſt him, and openly brought back 


Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the throne, 
The people ſaw it with pleaſure ; for they were angry at 


finding themſelves decerved with reſpect to the promiſed 
diſtribution of lands. Ageſilaus had hardly efcaped their 
fury, had not his ſon Hippomedon, who was held in great 


eſteem by the whole city on account of his valour, inter- 
ceded for his life. | 

The kings both-took ſanctuary, Agis in Chalciæcus, and 
Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was againſt 
the latter that Leonidas was moſt incenſed; and therefore 


pathng Agis by, he went with a party of ſoldiers to ſeize. 


He wrote the hiſtory of Perſia, 


iS 
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Cleombrotus, whom he reproached, in terms of reſentment 
with conſpiring againſt him, though honoured with his 
alliance, depriving hum of the crown, and baniſhing him 
his country. ns 
Cleombrotus had nothing to ſay, but fat in the deepeſt 


diſtreſs and ſilence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, 


had looked upon the injury done her father as done to 
herſelf : when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, ſhe 
left him, to. conſole her father in his misfortune. While 
he was in ſanctuary, ſhe ſtayed with him, and when he re. 
tired ſhe attended him in his flight, ſympathizing with his 


ſorrow, and full of reſentment againſt Cleombrotus. But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, ſhe changed too, 


She joined her huſband as a ſupplant, and was found fit. 
ting by him with great marks of. tenderneſs, and her two 
children, one on each fide, at her feet. The whole com. 
pany were much ſtruck at the fight, and they could not 
refrain from tears when. they conſidered her goodnels of 
heart and ſuch ſuperior inſtances of affection. 


Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and 


_ Giſhevelled hair, thus addreſſed Leonidas: “ It was not, 


„ my dear father, compaſhon for Cleombrotus which put 
* me in this habit, and gave me this look of miſery. My 
„ ſorrows took their date with your misfortunes and your 
* hamiſhment, and have ever fince remained my familiar 
„ companions, Now you have conquered your enemies, 
„and are again king of Sparta, ſhould I ſtill retain thele 
« enſigns of affliction, or aſſume feſtival and royal orna- 
« ments, while the huſband of my youth, whom you gave 


me, falls a victim to your vengeance. If his own {ub- 


« miſſion, if the tears of his wife and children cannot pro- 


4 pitiate you, he muſt ſuffer a ſeverer puniſhment for his 


offences than you require—he mutt {ee his beloved wife 
* die before him. For how can I live and ſupport the 


„ fight of my own ſex, after both. my huſband and my fa- 


14 ther have refuſed. to hearken to my ſupplication—when 


« it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I an 


« born to be a. miſerable with my family? If this poor 


% man had any plauſible reaſons for what he did, I ob- 


« yiated them all by forſaking him to follow you. But 
« you furniſh him with a ſufficient apology for his mil- 


« behaviour, by ſhowing that a crown is ſo great and 
deſirable an abjed, that a ſon-in-law muſt be ſlain, aud 
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4% a daughter utterly difregarded, where that is in the 
“ queſtion.”? 

Chelonis, after this ſupplication, reſted her cheek on 
her huſband's head, and with an eye dim and languid with 
ſorrow looked round on the ſpectators. Leonidas conſult- 
ed his friends upon the point, and then commanded Cle- 
ombrotus to riſe and go into exile; but he deſired Chelo- 
nis to ſtay, and not leave ſo affectionate a father, who 
had been kind enough to grant her her huſband's life. 
Chelonis, however, would not be perſuaded. When her 
huſband was riſen from the ground, ſhe put one child in 
his arms, and took the other herſelf, and after having paid 
due homage at the altar where they had taken ſanctuary, 
{he went with him into baniſhment. So that, had not 
Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of falſe glory, 
he muſt have thought exile, with ſuch. a woman, a greater 
happineſs than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the ephor: re- 
moved and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a 
icheme to get Agis into his power. At firit he defired 
him to leave his ſanctuary, and reſume us ſhare in the 
government; “ For the people,” he faid, thought he 
* might well be pardoned, as a young man ambitious of 
“ honour; and the rather, becauſe they, as well as he, 
“had been deceived by the craft of Agetiilaus,” But 
when he found that Agis ſuſpected him, and choſe to ſtay 
where he was, he threw off the maſk'of kindneſs. Am- 
Pphares, Demochares, and Arcefilaus, uſed to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. They 
likewiſe conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, 
after he had bathed, brought him back to the ſanctuary. 
Amphares had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and 
other rich furniture of Ageſiſtrata, and he hoped that if 
he could deſtroy the king and the princeſſes of his family, 
he might keep thoſe goods as his own. On this account 
he is faid to have firſt liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Leoni- 
das, and to have endeavoured to bring the epbori, his 

colleagues, to do the ſame. IG 

As Apis ſpent the reſt of his time in the temple, and 
only went out to the bath, they reſolved to make uſe of 
that opportunity. Therefore, -one day on his return, they 
met him with a great appearance of friendſhip, and as 
they conducted him on his way, converſed with much 
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freedom and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy 
with him ſeemed to warrant, But when they came to tlie 
turning of a ſtreet which led to the priſon, Amphares, hy 
virtue of his office, arreſted him, © 1 take you, Agis,” 
ſaid he, “ into cuſtody, in order to your giving account to 
5 the ephori of your adminiſtration.” At the ſame time, 


Demochares, who was a tall ſtrong man, wrapped his 


cloak about his head, and dragged him off, The reſt, a: 
they had previouſſy concerted the thing, puſhed him on 


behind, and no one coming to his reſcue or aſſiſtance, lie 


was committed to priſon. 


Leonidas preſently came with a ſtrong band of mercc- 


naries, to ſecure the priſon without; and the ephori entered 
it, with ſuch ſenators as were of their party. They began, 
as in a judicial proceſs, with demanding what he had to 
ſay in defence of his proceedings; and as the young prince 
only laughed at their diſſimulation, Amphares told him, 
They would ſoon make him weep for his preſumption,” 


Another of the ephori, ſeeming inclined to put him in a 


way of excuſing himſelf and getting off, aſked him, 
** Whether Lyſander and Ageſilaus had not forced him 
„into the meaſures he took? But Apis anſwered, © i 


% was forced by no man; it was my attachment to the 


“ jinſtitutions of Lycurgus, and my defire to imitate him, 
« which made me adopt his form of government.“ 
Then the ſame magiſtrate demanded, © Whether he re- 
„ pented of what he had done? and his anſwer was, 
„ I ſhall never repent of ſo glorious a defign, though 1 
© ſee death before my eyes. Upon this, they paſſed 


ſentence of death upon him, and commanded the officers 


to carry him into the decade, which is a {mall apartment 


in the priſon where they ſtrangle malefactors. But the 
officers durſt not touch him, and the very mercenaries de- 


elined it; for they thought it impious to lay violent hands 


on a king. Demochares feeing this, loaded them with 
reproaches, and threatened to puniſh them. At the ſame 
time, he laid hold on Agis himſelf, and thruſt him into 
the dungeon. | 


Buy thus time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into cuſtody, and there was a great concourſe ot 


people at the priſon-gates with lanthorns and torches. 
Among the numhers who reſented theſe. proceedings, were 


the mother and grandmothes of Agis, crying out ard 


_ 
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begging that the King might be heard and Jadged by the 
people in full aſſembly. But this, inſtead of procuring 
him a reſpite, haſtened his execution ; for they were afraid 
he would be reſcued in the night, if the tumult ſhould 
increaſe. | 
As Apis was going to execution, he perceived one of - 
the officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon which, he 
ſaid, My friend, dry up your tears: for, as I ſuffer in- 
« nocently, I am in a better condition than thoſe who 
© condemn me contrary to law and juſtice. So ſaying, 
he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner, 
Amphares then going to the gate, Ageſiſtrata threw her- 
ſelf at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and 
friendſhip. He raiſed her from the ground, and told her, 
% No farther violence ſhould be offered her fon, nor {r o:1]1d 
©« he now have any hard treatment.“ He told her, too, 
fe might go in and fee her fon, it ſhe pleaſed. She de- 
fired that her mother might be admitted with her, and 
Amphares aſſured her, there would be no objection, 
When he had let them in, he commanded the gates to be 
Locked again, and Archidamia to be firſt introduced. She 
was very old, and had lived in great honour and eftcem 
among the Spartans. After ſhe was put to death, he or- 
dered Ageſiſtrata to walk in. She did ſo, and beheld her 
ſon extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by 
the neck. She aſſiſted the officers in taking Archidamia 
down, placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it 
decently up. Then embracing her ſon, and kiſſing him, 
ſhe ſaid, “ My ſon, thy too great moderation, lenity, and 
„ humanity, have ruined both thee and us.“ Amphares, 
who from the door ſaw and heard all that paſſed, went up- 
in great fury to Ageſiſtrata, and ſaid, If you approved 
« your ſon's actions, you ſhall alſo have his reward.” 
She roſe up to meet her fate, and ſaid, with a figh for her 
country, „May all this be for the good of Sparta!“ 
When theſe events were reported in the city, and the 
three corpſes carried out, the terror the ſad ſcene inſpired. 
was not fo. great, but that the people openly expreſſed their 
grief and indignation, and their hatred of Lcomdas and. 
Amphares. For they were perſuaded that there had not 
been ſuch a train of villanous and impious actions at. 
Sparta, fince the Dorians firſt inhabited Peloponneſus. 
The majeſty of the kings of Sparta had been held in ſuch 
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veneration even by their enemies, that they had ſcrupled 
to ſtrike them, when they had opportunity for it in battle, 
Hence it was, that in the many actions between the Lace. 
demonians and the other Greeks, the former had 16k 
only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a javelin at the 
battle of Leuctra a little before the times of Philip of 
| Macedon. As for Theopompus, who as the Meſſenians 
affirm, was ſlain by Ariftomenes, the Lacedæmonians deny 
it, and ſay he was only wounded. That, indeed, is a mat- 
ter of ſome diſpute : but it is certain that Agis was th 

firſt king of Lacedemon put to death by the ephori : ond 
that he ſuffered only for engaging in an enterprite that was 
truly glorious and worthy of Sparta ; though he was of 
an age at which even errors are conhdered as pardonable, 
His friends had more reaſon to complain of him, than his 
enemies, for ſaving Leonidas, and truſting his affociates, 
in the undeſigning generoſity and goodneſs of his heart. 


— 


| CLEOMENES. 
Artes Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended 


the ſame fate tor his brother Archidamus; but that prince 
ſaved himfelf by a timely retreat. However, his wife 
Agiatis, who was newly brought to bed, was forced by 
the tyrant from her own houſe, and given to his fon 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite come to years of 
maturity, but his father was not willing that any other 
man ſhould have the lady ; for ſhe was daughter to Gy- 
bppus, and heireſs to his great eſtate ; and in beauty, as 
well as happineſs of temper and conduct, ſuperior to all 
the women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted, to 
prevent her being forced into this match, but found all her 
efforts ineffectual. Therefore, when ſhe was married ta 
Cleomenes, ſhe made him a good and affectionate wife, 
though ſhe hated his father. Cleomenes was paſſionately 
fond of her from the firſt, and his attachment to his wife 
made him ſympathize with her on the mournful remem- 
brance of Agis. He would often aſk her for the hiſtory of 
that unfortunate prince, and liſten with great attention to 
her account of his ſentiments and defigns, 

. Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native 
greatneſs of mind. Nature had, moreover, diſpoſed him 
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to temperance and ſimplicity of manners, as much as Agis; 
but he had not his calmneſs and moderation. His ſpirit 
had an ardour in it; and there was an impetuoſity in his 
purſuits of honour, or whatever appeared to him under that 
character. He thought it moſt glorious to reign over a 
willing people; but, at the ſame time, he thought it not 
inglorious to ſubdue their reluctancies, and bring them 
againſt their inclinations into what was good and ſalutary. 

He was not ſatisfied with the prevailing manners and 
cuſtoms of Sparta, He ſaw that eaſe and pleaſure were 
the great objects with the people; that the king paid but 
little regard to public concerns, and if nobody gave him 
any diſturbance, choſe to ſpend his time in the enjoyments 
of affluence and luxury; that individuals, entirely actuated 
by ſelf-intereſt, paid no attention to the buſineſs of the 
Rate, any farther than they could turn it to their own 
emolument. And what rendered the proſpect ſtill more 
melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any mention 
of training the youth to ſtrong exerciſes, and ſtrict tempe- 
rance, to perſevering fortitude, and-univerſal equality, fincs 
the propoſing of theſe things colt Agis his life. 

It is faid too, that Cleomenes was inſtructed in philo- 
ſophy, at a very early period of life, by Sphærus the Bo- 
ryſthenite &, who came to Lacedæmon, and taught the 
youth with great diligence and ſucceſs. Sphærus was one 
of the principal diſciples of Zeno the Citican + ; and it 
ſeems that he admired the ſtrength of genius he found in 
Cleomenes, and added freth incentives to his love of 
glory. We are informed that when Leonidas of old, was 
aſked, “ What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtæus?“ he 
ſaid, “ I think it well calculated to excite the courage of 
“ our youth; for the enthuſiaſm with which it inſpires 
© them, makes them fear no danger in battle.” So the 
Stoic philoſophy 4 may put perſons of great and fiery ſpirits 
upon enterpriſes that are too deſperate ; but in thoſe of a 


* This Sphærus was born towards the end of the reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, and flouriſhed under that of Evergetes. Diogenes 
Lærtius has given us a catalogue of his works, which were conſider- 
able, He was the ſcholar of Zeno, and afterwards of Cleanthus. 

+ He was ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from Zeno of Elea, a city 
of Laconia, who flouriſhed about two hundred years after the death. 
of Zeno the Citican. Citium, of which the elder Zeno was a na- 
tive, was a town in Cyprus. : 

From its tendency te inſpire a contempt of death, and a belicf 
in the agency of Providence. 
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grave and mild diſpoſition, it will produce all the good 
effects for which it was deſigned. | 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, 
he obſerved that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted, 
The rich had an eye only to private profit and pleaſure, 
and utterly neglected the public intereſt. The common 
people, on account of the meanneſs of their eircumſtances, 
had no ſpirit for war, or ambition to inſtruct their children 
in the Spartan exerciſes. Cleomenes himſelf had only the 
name of king, while the power was in the hands of the 
ephori. He, therefore, ſoon began to think of changing 
the preſent poſture of affairs. He bad a friend called 
Xenares, united to him by ſuch an affection as the Spar- 
tans called inſpiration. Him he firſt ſounded; inquiring 
ef him what kind of prince Agis was; by what ſteps, 
and with what aſſociates, he came into the way he touk, 
Xenares at firſt conſented readily enough to ſatisfy his curi- 
oſity, and gave him an exact narrative of all the proceed- 
ings. But when he found that Cleomenes intereſted him- 
ſelf deeply in the affair, and took ſuch an enthuſiaſtic 
pleaſure in the new ſchemes of Agis, as to deſire to hear 
them again and again, he reproved his diftempered incli- 
nations, and at laſt entirely left his company. However, 
he did not acquaint any one with the cauſe of their miſ- 
underſtanding; but only ſaid, . Cleomenes knew very 
“ well.” As Xenares fo ſtrongly oppoſed the king's pro- 
ject, he thought others muſt be as little diſpoſed to come 
into it; and therefore he concerted the whole matter by 
himſelf, In the perſuaſion that he could more eaſily 
effect his intended change in time of war than in peace, 
he embroiled his country with the Achæans, who had in- 
deed given ſufficient occaſion of complaint. For Aratus, 
who was the leading man among them, had laid it down 
. as a principle, from the beginning of his adminiſtration, 
*D reduce all Peloponneſus to one body. This was the end 
he had in view in his numerous expeditions, and in all 
the proceedings of. government, during the many years 
that he held the reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he was 
af opinion, that this was the only way to ſecure Pelopon- 
nefus againſt its enemies without. He had ſucceeded with 
moſt of the ſtates of that peninfula ; the Lacedemomans 
and Elcans, ard ſuch of the Arcadians as were in the La- 
cedxmonian intereſt, were all that ſtood out. Upon the 
death of Leonidas, he commenced hoſtilties againſt the 
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Arcadians, particularly thoſe who bordered upon the 
Achzans ; by this means defigning to try how the Lace- 
dæmonians food inclined. As for Cleomenes, he defpited 
aim as a young man without experience. 

The ephori, however, ſent Cleomenes to ſeize Athe- 
næum *, near Belbina. This place is one of the keys of 
Laconia, and was then in diſpute between the Spartans and 
Megalopolitans. Cleomenes accordingly took it, and for- 
tiicd it. Aratus made no remonſtrance, but marched by 
night to ſurpriſe Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the 
perſons who had promiſed to betray thoſe places to him, 
found their hearts fail them, when they came to the point 
and he retired undiſcovered, as he thought. Upon this, 
Cleomenes wrote to him, in a familiar way, defiring to 
know, © Whither he marched the night before?“ Aratus 
anſwered, * That, underſtanding his deſign to fortify 
« Belbina, the intent of his laſt motion was to prevent 
© that meaſure.” Cleomenes humouroufly replied, * I am 
fatisſied with the account of your march; but ſhould be 
« glad to know where thoſe torches and ladders were 
„% marching.“ | | "LP 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jeſt; and he aſked 
what kind of man this young prince was? Democrates, 
a Lacedzmonian exile, anſwered, “If you defign to do 
any thing againſt the Spartans, you muſt do it quickly, 
before the ſpurs of this cockrel be grown.“ 
Cleomenes, with a few horſe, and three hundred foot, 
was now poſted in Arcadia. The ephori, apprehenfive of 
2 war, commanded him home; and he obeyed. But find- 
ing that, in conſequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken 
Caphyæ, they ordered him to take the field again. Cleo- 
menes made himſelf maſter of Methydrium, and ravaged 
the territories of Argos. Whereupon the Achæans 
marched againſt him with twenty thouſand foot, and a 
thouſand horſe, under the command of Ariſtomachus. 
Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered him battle. 
But Aratus, intimidated by this inſtance of the young 
prince's ſpirit, diſſuaded the general from engaging, and 
retreated. This retreat expoſed Aratus to reproach among 
the Achæans, and to ſcorn and contempt among the Spar- 
tans, whoſe army conſiſted not of more than five thouſand 


A tcmple of Minerva. 
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men. Cleomenes, elevated with this ſucceſs, began td 

talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them re. 
member an expreſſion of one of their ancient kings, why 
ſaid, The Lacedzmomans ſeldom inquired the number 
of their enemies, but the place where they could be 
found.“ nn 

After this, he went to the aſſiſtance of the Eleans, againſt 
whom the Achæans had now turned their arms. He at- 
tacked the latter at Lyceum, as they were upon. the re- 
treat, and put them entirely to the rout; not only ſpreading 
terror through their whole army, but killing great numbers, 
and making many priſoners. It was even reported among 
the Greeks, that Aratus was of the number of the lain, 
Aratus availing himſelf in the beſt manner of the oppor- 
tunity, with the troops that attended him in his fliglit, 
marched immediately to Mantinea, and coming upon it 
by ſurpriſe, took it, and ſecured it for the Achzans, 

The Lacedæmonians, greatly diſpirited at this loſs, 
oppoled Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He, there- 
fore. bethought himſelf of calling Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, from Meffene, to whom, in the other fa- 
mily, the crown belonged. For he imagined that the 
power of the ephor: would not be ſo formidable, when the 
kingly government, according to the Spartan conſtitution, 
was complete, and had its proper weight in the ſcale. 
The patty that had put Agis to death, perceiving this, 
and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed on the throne, took this method to prevent 
it. They joined in inviting him to come privately to 
Sparta, and even aſſiſted him in his return; but they al- 
ſaſſinated him immediately after. Whether it was again! 
the conſent of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus thinks, or whe- 
ther his friends perſuaded. him to abandon that unhappy 
prince, we cannot take upon us to ſay. The greateſt part 
of the blame, however, fell upon thoſe friends, who, it 
he gave his conſent, were ſuppoſed to have teazed hum 
into it. | 
By this time he was reſolved to carry his intended 

changes into immediate execution ; and therefore he bribed 
the ephori to permit him to renew the war. He gained 
alſo many others by the aſſiſtance of his mother Crateb- 
clea, who liberally ſupplied him with money, and joined 
in his ſchemes of glory. Nay, it is ſaid, that, though 
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| difinclined to marry again, for her ſon's ſake ſhe accepted 

a man who had great intereſt and authority among the 
,oople. 

One of his firit operations was, the going to ſeize Leuc- 
tra, which is a place within the dependencies of Mega- 
lopolis. The Achzans haſtened to its relief, under the 
comn nand of Axatus; and a battle was fought under the 
walls, in which part of the Lacedæmonian army was 
beaten, But Aratus topping the purſuit at a defile which 
Was in the way, Lyſiadas “, the Megalopolitan, oftended 
at the order, encouraged the cavalry under his command 
ty P. arſue the advantage they had gained; by which means 

ic entangled them among vineyards, ditches, and other 

edel where they were forced to break their ranks, 
and fell into great diforder. Cleomenes, ſceing his op- 
portuaity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fall 
upon them; and Lytiadas, after great exertions of valour, 
was defeated and ſlain. The Lacedæmonians thus encou- 
| raped, returned to the action with ſhouts of joy, and routed 
the whole Achæan army. After a conſiderable carnage, 

a truce was granted the ſurvivors, and they were permitted 
to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes ordered the body of 
L ft. ades to be broug! at to him. He clothed it in robes of 
purple, and put a crown upon its head; and, in this at- 
tire, he ſent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was that 
Lyſadas who reſtored liberty to the city m which he was 
an abſolute prince, and united it to the Achæan league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, 
it matters were once entirely at his diſpoſal in Sparta, the 
Achæans would no longer be able to ſtand before him. 
For this reaſon he endeavoured to convince his father-in- 
law, Megiſtonus, that that the yoke of the ephori ought 
to be broken, and an equal divifion of property to be made; 
by means of which equality, Sparta would reſume her an- 
cient valour, and once more riſe to the empire of Greece. 
Megiſtonus complied, and the King then took two or three 
other friends into the ſcheme. 

About that time, one of the ephor; had a ſurpriſing dream, 
as he ſlept in the temple of Paſiphæ. He thought, that, 


* In the text it is 2 But Polybius calls him Lyſiada:; 
ſo does Plutarch in another place. | 
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in the court where the ephort uſed to ſit for the deſpatch ot 
buſineſs, four chairs were taken away, and only one leſt. 
And as he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice 
from the ſanctuary, which ſaid, This is beſt for Sparta.“ 
The magiſtrate related this viſion of his to Cleomenes, 
who at firſt was greatly diſconcerted, thinking that ſome 
fuſpicion had led him to found his intentions. But when 
he found that there was no fiction in the caſe, he was the 
more confirmed in his purpoſe ; and taking with him ſuch 
of the citizens as he thought molt likely to oppoſe it, he 
marched againſt Herza and Alſæa, two cities belonging 
to the * league, and took them. After this, he 
laid in ſtore of proviſions at Orchomenus, and chen be- 
fieged Mantinea. At laſt he ſo haraſſed the Lacedæmo- 
nians by a variety of long marches, that moſt of them de- 
fired to be left in Arcadia ; and he returned to Sparta wit! 
the mercenaries only. By the way he communicated his 
deſign to ſuch of them as he believed molt attached to his 
intereſt, and advanced flowly, that he might come upon 
u e as they were at ſupper. 5 

When he approached the town, he ſent Euryclidas be- 
fore him to the hall where thoſe magiſtrates uſed to ſup, 
upon pretence of his being charged with ſome meſſage 
relative to the army, He was accompanied by Thericion 
and Phcoebis, and two other young men who had been 
educated with Cleomenes, and whom the Spartans call 
Samothracians *, Theſe were at the head of a ſmall party. 
While Euryclidas was holding the ephori in difeourſe, the 
others ran upon them with their drawn ſwords. They 
were all ſlain but Ageſilaus, and he was then thought to 
have ſhared the ſame fate; for he was the firſt man that 
fell; but in a little time he conveyed himfelf filently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was 


* All the commentators agree that YayoTzaxes is a corruption, 
Palmerias propoſes to read II 916, Pythians. So at Sparta they 
called two perſons whom the king ſent to conſult the oracle of A- 
pollo, and who uſed to eat at the king's table. But IIs3:v; is very 
diſtant in found from YapeJpaxas. The editor of the former Englith 
tranſlation, propoſes, by no means unhappily, to read owoJpurrus, 
which is ſynonymous to evyTpopu;, Proper regard ought to be paid, 
| too, to the conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who offer us Zapas: 
Toes, This ſignifies, perſons who give the fornal of battle, prafects, ge- 


neral:s, 
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the temple of Fear. This temple was generally ſhut up, 
but then happened to be open. When he was got in, he 
immediately barred the door. The other four were de- 
ſpatched outright ; and ſo were above ten more who came 
to their aſſiſtance. Thoſe who remained quiet, received 
no harm; nor were any hindered from departing the city. 
Nay, Ageſilaus himſelf was ſpared, when he came the 
next day out of the temple. _ 

The Lacedæmonians have not only temples dedicated 
to FEAR, but allo to DEATH, to LauGnTER, and many 
of the paſſions. Nor do they pay homage to Fear, as one 
of the noxious and deſtroying demons, but they confider 
it as the beſt cement of ſociety. Hence it was, that the 
bor (as Ariſtotle tells us), when they entered upon their 
office, cauſed proclamation to be made, that the people 
ſhould ſhave their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, 


that they might not be under the neceſſity of having re- 


courle to ſeverity. As for the ſhaving of the upper lip, 
in my opinion, all the deſign of that injunction is, to 
teach the youth obedience in the ſmalleſt matters. And 
it ſeems to me, that the ancients did not think that valour 
conſiſts in the exemption from fear; but on the con- 
trary, in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. 
For thoſe who ſtand moſt in fear of the law, act with the 
greateſt intrepidity againſt the enemy; and they who are 
moſt tender of their reputation, look with the leaſt con- 


cern npon other dangers. Therefore one of the poets ſaid 
well, 


Ingenious ſhame reſides with fear, 


Hence Homer makes Helen ſay to her father-in-law, 


Priamus, | 


Before thy preſence, father, I appear 
With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear, Pope. 


And, in another place, he ſays, the Grecian troops 


With fear and filence on their chiefs attend. 


For reverence in vulgar minds, is generally the conco- 


mitant of fear. And therefore, the Lacedzmonians 
placed the temple of FEAR near the hall where the hoi 
uſed to eat, to ſhow that their authority was nearly equal 
to the the regal. 
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Next day Cleomenes proſcribed. eighty of the citizen: 
whom he thought it neceſſary to expel ; and he removed 
all the ſeats of the ephor: except one, in which he defined 
to ſit himſelf, to hear cauſes, and deſpatch other buſine\,, 


Then he aſſembled the people, in order to explain and de. 


fend what he had done. His ſpeech was to this effect; 
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The adminiſtration was put by Lycurgus in the hands 
of the kings and the ſenate; and Sparta was governed 
by them a long time, without any occaſion for other 
magiſtrates, But, as the Meſſenian war was drawn out 
to a great length, and the kings, having the armies 
to command, had not leiſure to attend to the decihon 
of cauſes at home, they pitched upon ſome of their 
friends to be left as their deputies for that purpoſe, 
under the title of ori, or inſpectors. At firſt they be. 


haved as ſubſtitutes and ſervants to the kings; but, by 


little and little, they got the power into their own 
hands, and inſenſibly erected their office into an inde- 
pendent mag iſtracy *, A proof of this, is a cuſtom 
which has obtained till this time, that when the %. 
ſent for the king, he refuſed to hearken to the firſt and 
{ſecond meſſage, and did not attend them till they fent 
a third. Aſteropus was the firſt of the ephor!, who 
raiſed their office to that height of authority many zges 
after their creation. While they kept within the bounds 
of moderation, it was better to endure than to remove 
them; but when, by their uſurpations, they deitroyed 
the ancient form of government, when they depoſed 
ſome kings, put others to death without any form of 
trial, and threatened thoſe princes who deſire to fee the 
divine conſtitution of their country in its original luſtre, 
they became abſolutely unſupportable. Had 1t been 
poſſible, without the ſhedding of blood, to have exter- 
minated thoſe peſts which they had introduced into La- 
cedæmon; ſuch as luxury, ſuperfluous expence, debts, 
uſury, and thoſe more ancient evils, poverty and riches, 
I ſhould then have thought myſelf the happieſt of kings. 
In curing the diſtempers of my country, IL ſhould have 


* 


* When the authority of the kings was grown too enormous, 


Theopompus found it neceſſary to curb it, by the inſtitution of the 
e>bori. But they were not as Cleomenes ſays; they were, in the! 
firſt eſtabliſnment, miniſters to the kings. 
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« peen conſidered as the phyſician whoſe lenient hand 
<< heals without giving pain. But for what neceſſity has 
« obliged me to do, I have the authority of Lycurgus, 
« who, though neither king nor magiſtrate, but only a 
private man, took upon him to act as a king *, and ap- 
« yeared publicly in arms. 'The conſequence of which 


« was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in great con- 
« fternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild and pa- 


« triotic king, he ſoon entered into the deſigns of Ly- 
e curgus, and accepted his new form of government. 
« Therefore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence 
« that it is next to impoſſible to new-model a conſtitution 


without the terror of an armed force. For my on 


« part, I have applied that remedy with great moderation; 


« only ridding myſelf of fuch as oppoled the true intereſt : 


„of Lacedæmon. Among the reit, I ſhall make a diſtri 
© bution of all the lands, and clear the people of their 
« debts. Among the ſtrangers, I ſhall ſelect ſome of 
the beſt and ableſt, that they may be admitted citizens 


« of Sparta, and protect her with her arms; and that we 


„may no longer fee Lacoma a prey to the Atolians and 
« Illyrians for want of a ſufficient number of inhabitants 
* concerned for 1ts defence. 
When he had finiſhed his ſpeech, he was the firſt to 
ſurrender his own eſtate into the public ſtock. His father- 


n-law Megiſtonus, and his other friends, followed his 


example. The reit of the citizens did the ſame ; and 
then the land was divided. He even aſſigned lots for each 
of the perſons whom he had driven into exile; and de- 
cared that they ſhould all be recalled when tranquillity 
had once more taken place. Having filled up the number 
of citizens out of the beſt of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, he raiſed a body of four thouſand foot, 
om he taught to uſe the two-handed pike inſtead of the 
javelin, and to hold their ſhields by a handle, and not by 
1 ring as before. Then he applied himſelf to the educa- 
tion of the youth, and formed them with all the ſtrict- 
neſs of the Lacedæmonian diſcipline; in the courſe of 
which he was much aſſiſted by Sphærus. Their ſchools 


of exerciſe, and their refectories, were ſoon brought into 


* Lycurgus never aſſumed or aſpired to regal authority; and 
(leomenes mentions this only to take off the odium from himſelf. 
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that good order, which they had of old ; ſome being re. 
duced to it by compulſion, but the greateſt part coming 
voluntarily into that noble training peculiar to Sparta, 
However, to prevent any offence that might be taken at 
the name of monarchy, he made his brother Euclidas his 
partner to the throne; and this was the only time that 

the Spartans had two kings of the ſame family, | 
He obſerved that the Achæans, and Aratus, the princi. 
pal man among them, were perſuaded that the late change 
had brought the. Spartan affairs into a doubtful and un. 
ſettled ſtate z and that he would not quit the city while it 
was in ſuch a ferment. He therefore thought it would 
have both its honour and utility, to ſhow the enemy 
how readily his troops would obey him. In conſequence 
of which he entered the Megalopolitan territories, where 
he ſpread deſolation, and made a very conſiderable booty, 
In one of his laſt marches, he ſeized a company of come. 
dians who were on the road from Meſſene ; upon which, 
he built a ſtage in the enemy's country ; propoſed a prize 
of forty ming to the beſt performer, and ſpent one day in 
feeing them. Not that he ſet any great value on ſuch 
diverſions, but he did it by way of inſult upon the enemy, 
to ſhow his ſuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, 
among the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, fingers, and 
dancers, of both ſexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, 
no public ſhows or feats, except on the late occaſion, were 
ever ſeen in his camp. The young men paſſed the greateſt 
part of their time in the exerciſes, and the old men in 
teaching them. The hours of leiſure were amuſed 
with cheerful diſcourſe, which had all the ſmartneſs of 
Laconic repartee. This kind of amuſement had thoſe 
advantages which we have mentioned in the life of Ly- 
Curgus. | | 

The king himſelf was the beſt teacher. Plain and ſimple 
in his equipage and diet, aſſuming no manner of pomp 
above a common citizen, he ſet a glorious example of {o- 
briety. This was no ſmall advantage to his affairs in 
Greece. When the Greeks addreſſed themſelves to other 
kings, they did not fo much admire their wealth and mag- 
nificence, as execrate their pride and ſpirit of oftentation ; 
their difficulty of acceſs, and harſhneſs of behaviour to al 
who had buſineſs at their courts. But when they applied 
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to Cleomenes, who not only bore the title, but had all the 
great qualities of a king, they ſaw no purple or robes of 
{tate, no rich carriages, no gauntlets of pages or door- 
keepers to be run. Nor had they their anſwer, after great 
difficulties, from the mouth of ſecretaries “; but they 
found him 1n an ordinary habit, ready to meet them and 
offer them his band. He received them with a cheerful 
countenance, and entered into their buſineſs with the ut- 
moſt eaſe and freedom. 'This engaging manner gained 
their hearts; and they declared he was the only worthy 
deſcendant of Hercules. 5 


His common ſupper was ſhort and truly Laconic. There 


were only couches for three people; but when he entertain- 
ed ambaſſadors or ſtrangers, two more couches were added, 
and the table was a little better furniſhed by the ſervants. 
Not that any curious deſert was added; only the diſhes 


were larger, and the wine more generous, For he blamed 


one of his friends for ſetting nothing before ſtrangers but 


the coarſe cake and black broth, which they eat in their 


common refectories. When we have ſtrangers to en- 


tertain,“ he ſaid, © we need not be ſuch very exact Lace- 


«© dæmonians.“ After ſupper, a three-legged ſtand F was 
brought in, upon which were placed a braſs 4 bowl full of 
wine, two filver pots that held about a || pint and a half a 
piece, and a few cups of the ſame metal. Such of the gueſts 
as were inclined to drink, made uſe of theſe veſſels, for the 
cup was not preſſed upon any man againſt his will, There 
was no muſic or other extrinſic ee ; nor was any 
ſuch thing wanted. He entertained his company very 
agreeably with his own converſation ; ſometimes aſkin 
queſtions, and ſometimes. telling ſtories. His ſerious diſ- 
courſe was perfectly free from moroſeneſs ; and his mirth 
from petulance and ruſticity. The arts which other 
princes uſed of drawing men to their purpoſe by bribery 
and corruption, he looked upon as both iniquitous and 
impolitic. But to engage and fix people in his intereſt by 
the charms of converſation, without fraud or guile, ap- 
peared to him an honourable method, and worthy of a 
king, For he thought this the true difference between a 
tureling and a friend; that the one is gained by money, 
and the other by an obliging behaviour. | 


In the text it is ypapparior, by billets; but probably it ſhould 
de read ypeppartoy, fecretariat, there being no inſtances in antiquity | 
that have come to our knowledge, of anſwers in writing to a per- 
fonal application. 


N 
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The Mantineans were the firſt who applied for his affijt. 
ance. They admitted him into their city in the night ; and 
having with his help expelled the Achæan garriſon, put 
themielves under his protection. He re-eſtabliſhed their laws 
and ancient form of government, and retired the ſame day 
to Tegea. From thence he fetched a compaſs through Ar. 
cadia, and marched down to Pheræ in Achaia; intending 
by this movement either to bring the Achzans to a battle, 
or make them look upon Aratus in a mean light, for gi;- 
ing up the country, as it were to his deſtroying ſword, 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus 
Had all the authority. The Achzans aſſembled their forces, 
and encampedat Dymeæ“ near Hecatombœum; upon which 
Clecmenes marched up to them, though it was thought a 
raſh ſlep for him to take poſt between Dymeæ which be. 
longed to the enemy, and the Achæan camp. However, 
he boldly challenged the Achæans, and indeed, forced them 
to battle, in which he entirely defeated them; killed great 
numbers upon the ſpot, and took many priſoners. Lango 
was his next object, from which he expelled an Achzan 
garriſon, and then put the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achæan affairs were in this ruinous ſtate, 
Aratus, who uſed to be general every other year F, refuſed 
the command, though they preſſed him ſtrongly to accept it. 
But certainly it was wrong, when ſuch a ſtorm was raging, 
to quit the helm, and leave the direction to another. The 
firſt demands of Cleomenes appeared to the Achzan de- 
puties ꝓ moderate enough; afterwards he inſiſted on having 
the command himſelf. In other matters, he ſaid, he 
ſhould not differ with them, for he would reſtore them 
both the priſoners and their lands. The Achæans 
agreed to a pacification on theſe conditions, and invit- 


4 
i 


* Polybius calls it Dymæ. | ; | | 

+ EroJos Tep waevre aw gn. The former Engliſh tranſlator 
renders this, 200 uſed to continue general tavo years together; and Dacier 
to the ſame ſenſe, gui avoit accoutume d tire capitaine genera. tous les deux 
ant. But they are both under a great miſtake, wap t:evroy d cer- 
tainly ſignify every other year. So in Polybius, grape Trvapruy nega), 
every feurth day 5 and in Ariſtotle, Terpæ fe TpiTey. c third 1, onth, 

The two French tranſlators, and the Engliſh one employed by 
Tonſon. change were here into & perpe, Without any necefiity, or 
pretence of authority for it. We do not fee why Cleomenes might 
not, in the firft conditions he propoſed, poſſibly demand ſomething 
leſs of the Achæans than their allowing him to be commander in 


chicf, and governor of all Greece, 
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ing Cleomenes to Lerna, where a general aſſembly of 
their ſtate was to be held. But Cleomenes haſtening his 
march too much heated himſelf, and then very imprudently 
drank cold water ; the conſequence of which was, that he 
threw up a great quantity of blood, and loſt the uſe of his 
ſpeech. He therefore ſent the Achæans the moſt reſpect- 
able of the priſoners, and putting off the meeting, retired 
to Lacedæmon. | 77 | 
This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been 
for this, ſhe might have recovered out of her preſent 
diſtreſs, and have maintained herſelf againſt the inſolence 
and rapaciouſnefs of the Macedonians. Aratus either 
feared or diſtruſted Cleomenes, or envied his unexpected 
ſucceſs, He thought it intolerable that a young man 
newly ſprung up ſhould rob him at once of the honour and 
power which he had been in poſlefſion of for three and 
thirty years, and come into a government which had been 
growing ſo long under his auſpices. For this reaſon, he 
'irft tried what his intereſt and powers of perſuaſron would 
do to keep the Achzans from cloſing with Cleomenes ; 
but they were prevented from attending to him, by their 
admiration of the great ſpirit of Cleomenes, and their 
opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not unrea- 
fonable, who only deſired to bring Peloponneſus back to 
its ancient model. Aratus then undertook a thing which 
would not have become any man in Greece, but in him 
was particularly diſhonourable, and unworthy of all his 
former conduct, both in the cabinet and the field 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelopon- 
neſus with Macedonians, though in his youth he had ex- 1 
pelled them, and reſcued the citadel of Corinth out of j3 
their hands. He was even an enemy to all kings, and | 


4 

was equally hated by them. Autigonus, in particular, | 

xr he loaded with a thouſand reproaches, as appears from _ 
er the writings he had left hehind him *. He boaſts that he | 
- had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties, i 


in order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garriſon ; 


«1 and yet he brought thoſe very Macedonians, armed as they b 
by were, into his own country, into his own houſe, and even | 
15 into the women's apartment. At the ſame time, he could | 
on not bear that a Spartan king, a deſcendant of Hercules, who 


| wanted only to reſtore the ancient policy of his country, 
to correct its broken harmony, and bring it back to the 


* Aratus wrote a hiſtory of the Achæans, and of his own conduct. 
1 
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ſober Doric tone which Lycurgus had given it“; he could 
not bear that ſuch a prince ſhould be declared general of 
the Sicyonians and Triccæans tf. While he avoided the 
coarſe cake and the ſhort cloak ; and what he thought the 
_ greateſt grievance in the whole ſyſtem of Cleomenes, the 
aboliſhing of riches, and the making poverty a more ſup- 
portable thing, he made Achaia truckle to the diadem and 
purple of Macedonians, and of Aſiatic grandees. To ſhun 
the appearance of ſubmiſſion to Cleomenes, he offered ſa- 
crifices to the divinity of Antigonus, and with a garland 
on his head, ſung pears in honour of a rotten Macedonian, 
Ii "Theſe things we ſay not in accuſation of Aratus (for in 
| many reſpects he was a great man and worthy of Greece), 
| we mean only to point out with compaſſion the weakneſs 
of human nature, which in diſpoſitions the beſt formed to 
virtue, can produce no excellence without ſome taint of 
imperfection. RE | | 
When the Achzans aſſembled again at Argos, and 
Cleomenes came down from Tegea to meet them, the 
Greeks entertained great hopes of peace. But Aratus, 
who had already ſettled the principal points with Anti- 
gonus, fearing that . Cleomenes, either by his obliging 
manner of treating, or by force, would gain all he wanted 
of the people, propoſed, 4 That he ſhould take three hun- 
*« dred hoſtages for the ſecurity of his perſon, and enter 
the town ons ; or, if he did not approve of that pro- 
„ poſal, ſhould come to the place of exerciſe without the 
4% walls, called Cyllarabium , and treat there at the head 
* of his army.” Cleomenes remonſtrated that theſe pro- 
ceedings were very unjuſt, He ſaid, They ſhould have 
*« made him theſe propoſals at firſt, and not now, when he 
« was come to their gates, diſtruſt and ſhut him out.“ He 
therefore wrote the Achæans a letter on this ſubjeR, almoſt 
filled with complaints of Aratus ; and the applications of 
| Aratus to the people were little more than invectives 
againſt the king of Sparta, The conſequence of this was, 
that the latter quickly retired, and ſent a herald to de- 
clare war againſt the Achæans. This herald, according 


The muſic, like the architecture of the Dorians, was remarkable 
for its ſimplicity. | 1 3 
This, probably, ſhould be Tritæans. Triteæ was a city of Phc- 
cis, and comprehended in the league; but Tricca, which was U 
Theſſaly, could hardly be ſo. | 
From Cyllarbus, the fon of Sthenelus, 
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to Aratus, was ſent not to Argos, but to Ægium “, in or- 
der that the Achæans might be entirely unprepared.— 
There were at this time great commotions among the 
members of the Achzan league; and many towns were 
ready to fall off. For the common people hoped for an 
equal diſtribution of lands, and to have their debts can- 
celled; while the better ſort in general were diſpleaſed 
at Aratus, and ſome of them highly provoked at his bring- 
ing the Macedonians into Peloponneſus. | 

Encouraged by theſe miſunderitandings, Cleomenes en- 
tered Achaia; where he firlt took Pellene by ſurpriſe, and 
diſlodged the Achæan garriſon. Afterwards he n. ide him- 
ſelf maſter of Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Achæans 
were apprehenſive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they 
ſent a body of cavalry and ſome mercenartes from Argos, 
to guard againſt any meaſures tending that way, and went 
themſelves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos.— 
Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what really proved the cafe, 
that, if he could come ſuddenly upon the city, while it was 
filed with multitudes aſſembled to partake of the diverſions, 
be ſhould throw all into the greateſt confuſion, marched up 
to the walls by night, and ſeized the quarter called Aſpis, 
which lay above the theatre, notwithſtanding its difficulty 
of acceſs. This ſtruck them with ſuch terror that not a 
man thought of making any reſiſtance ; they agreed to re- 
ceive a garriſon, and gave twenty of the citizens as hoſ- 
tages for their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the 
ſtandard of Cleomenes as their general. | 

This action added greatly to the fame and authority 
of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, with 
all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in their in- 
tereſt; and Pyrrhus, one of the ableſt generals in the 
world, though he forced his way. iato the town, could not 
hold it, but loſt his life in the attempt, and had great 
part of his army cut in pieces. Hence the deſpatch and 
keenneſs of Cleomenes were the more admired; and they 
who before had laughed at him for declaring he would 
tread in the ſteps of Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling 
of debts, and in an equal diviſion of property, were now 
fully perſuaded that he was the ſole cauſe of all the change 
in the ſpirit and ſucceſs of the Spartaus, In both reſpects, 


This was a maritime town of Achaia on the Corinthian Bay.— 
the intention of Cleomenes was to take it by ſurpriſe, before the in- 
kabitants could have intelligence of the war. 
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they were ſo contemptible before, and ſo little able to help 
themſelves, that the ZEtolians made an inroad into Laco. 
nia, and carried off fifty thouſand ſlaves. On which oc- 


- caſton, one of the old Spartans ſaid, . The enemy had done 


« them a kindneſs, in taking ſuch a heavy charge off their 
hands.“ Yet they had no ſooner returned to their pri- 


mitive cuſtoms and diſcipline, than, as if Lycurgus himſelf 
Had reſtored his polity, and invigorated it with his pre- 


ſence, they had given the moſt extraordinary inftances of 
valour and obedience to their magiſtrates, in raiſing Sparta 
to its ancient ſuperiority in Greece, and recovering Pe- 
loponneſus. | 5 

Cleonæ and Phlius “ came in the ſame tide of ſucceſs 
with Argos. Aratus was then making an inquiſition at 
Corinth into the conduct of ſuch as were reported to be in 
the Lacedæmonian intereſt. But when the news of their 


late loſſes reached him, and he found that the city was 


falling off to Cleomenes, and wanted to get rid of the 


Achæans , he was not a little alarmed, In this confuſion 


he could think of no better expedient than that of calling 
the citizens to council, and, in the mean time, he Role 
away to the gate. A horſe being ready for him there, 
he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Corinthians were 
in ſuch haſte to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, that, 


Aratus tells us, they killed or ſpoiled all their horſes, — 


He acquaiuts us alſo, that Cleomenes highly blamed the 
people of Corinth for ſuffering him ta eſcape. Never- 
theleſs, he adds, that Megiſtonus came to him on the part 
of that prince, and offered to give him large ſums if he 
would deliver up the citadel of Corinth, where he had an 
Achzan garriſon, He anſwered, “ That affairs did not 
« then depend upon him, but he muſt be governed by 
« their circumſtances.” So Aratus himſelf writes. 
Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the Trœ- 
zenians, the Epidaurians, and Hermionians, to the num- 
ber of his friends and allies, and then went to Corinth, 


and drew a line of circumyallation about the citade!, 


which the Achæans refuſed to ſurrender. However, he 
ſent for the friends and ſtewards of Aratus, and ordered 


* Towns between Argos and Corinth. | 

+ In the printed text it 1s AYa%uwy ETRAMEY HE u, and the 
Latin and French tranſlators have followed it, rendering it to this 
ſenſe, and the Achea"s were baſtening home : but two manuſcripts give 
us Ceo yerny, Which is to be referred to goyu, before; and, with the 
former Engliſh tranſlator, we chooſe to follow that reading. 


them to take care of his houſe and effects in that city. He 
likewiſe ſent again to that general by Tritymallus, the 
Meſſenian, and propoſed that the citadel ſhould be. garri- 
ſoned half with Achœans and half with Lacedæmonians, 
offering, at the ſame time, to double the penſion he had 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, mitead of ac- 
cepting theſe conditions, ſent his ſou and other hoſtage: 
to Antigonus, and perſuaded the Achæans to give orders 
that the citadel of Corinth ſhould be put in the hands of 


that prince, Cleomenes immediately ravaged the territo- 


ries of Sicyon, and in purſuance of a decree of the Co- 


rinthians, ſeized on the whole eftate of Aratus. After 


Antigonus had paſſed Gerania *, with a great army, Cleo- 
menes thought it more adviſable to fortify the Onæan 


:0untains , than the Iſthmus, and by the advantage of 


his poſt to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was 


greatly perplexcd at this plan of operations. For he had 


neither laid in a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, nor could 
he eaſily force the paſs by which Cleomenes had ſat down. 
He attempted one night, indeed, to get into Peloponneſus 
by the port of Lachzum q, but was repulſed with loſs. 


Cleomenes was much encouraged with this ſucceſs, and 


his troops went to their evening's refreſhment with plea- 


fure, Antigonus, on the other hand, was extremely diſpi- 
rited ; for he faw himſelf in ſo troubleſome a ſituation, 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible ta find any reſources, which 


were not extremely difficult. At laſt he determined to 


move to the promontory of Herzum, and from thence to 


_ tranſport his troops in boats to Sicyon ; but that required 

a great deal of time, and very conſiderable preparations, 
However, the evening after, ſome of the friends of Ara- 
tus arrived from Argos by fea, being ſent to acquaint him 
that the Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and 


purpoſed to invite him to that city. Ariſtotle was the 


author of the defection; and he had found no great difh- 
culty in perſuading the people into it, becauſe Cleomenes, 
had not cancelled their debts, as he had given them room 


to hope. Upon this Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, 


whom he had from Antigonus, failed to Epidaurus. But 


* Mountain between Megara and Corinth, 

This range of mountains extends from the Scironlan rocks, on 
the road to Attica, as far as mount Citheron. Strab. I. vii, They 
were called 5px ova, the Mountains of Aſſes. | 

4 One of the harbours at Corinth. 
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_ Ariſtotle, not waiting for him, aſſembled the townfinen, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of Timexenus and a party cf 
Achæans from Sicyon, attacked the citadel, | 
leomenes getting intelligence of this about the ſecond 
watch of the night, ſent for Megiſtonus, and, in an angry 
tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos. For he it was 
who had principally undertaken for the obedience of the 
Argives, and, by that means, prevented the expulſion of 
ſuch as were ſuſpected. Having deſpatched Megiſtonus 
upon this buſineſs, the Spartan prince watched the mo- 
tions of Antigonus, and endeavoured to diſpel the fears of 
the Corinthians, aſſuring them, it was no great thing that 
had happened at Argos, but only an inconſiderable tu- 
mult. Megiſtonus got into Argos, and was {lain in a 
tie irmiſh there; the garriſon were hard preſſed, and mcl. 
tenger after meſſenger ſent to Cleomenes. Upon this, he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themſelves 
maſters of Argos, would block up the paſſages againſt him, 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleaſure, and be- 
ſiege Sparta itſelf, which was left without defence. He 
therefore decamped from Corinth; rhe conſequence of 
which was the loſs of the town; for Antigonus immeͤdi- 
ately entered it, and placed a garrifon there, In the 
mean time, Cleomenes, having collected his forces which 
were ſcattered in their march, attempted to ſcale the walls 
of Argos; but failing in that enterpriſe, he broke open 
the vaults under the quarter called Apis, gained an en- 
trance that way, and joined his garriſon, which Kill held 
out againſt the Achæans. After this, he took ſome other 
quarters of the city by aſſault; and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the ſtreets of the enemy. 
But when he ſaw Antigonus deſcending with his infantry 
from the heights into the plain, and his cavalry already 
pouring into the city, he thought it impoſſible to maintain 
his poſt, He had now no other reſource but to collect all 
his men, and retire along the walls, which he accordingly 
did without loſs. Thus, after achieving the greateſt things 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, and making himſelf maſter of al- 
moſt all Peloponneſus in one campaign, he loſt all in lels 
time than he gained it; ſome cities immediately withdraw- 
ing from his alliance, and others ſurrendering themſelves 
not long after to Antigonus, | | Ir 
Such was the ill ſucceſs of this expedition. And what 
was no leſs a mi-fortune, as he was marching home, mef. 
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ſengers from Lacedæmon met him in the evening near 
Tegea, and informed him of the death of his wife. His 
affection and efteem for Agiatis was ſo great, that, amidſt 
the current of his happieſt ſucceſs, he could not ſtay from 
her a whole campaign, but often repaired to Sparta. No 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived of ſo beautiful 
and virtuous a wife, was extremely affected with the loſs, 
Yet his ſorrow did not debaſe the dignity of his mind. 
He ſpoke in the ſame accent ; he preſerved the ſame dreſs 
and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, and provided 
for the ſccurity of Tegea. FR 

Next morning he entered Lacedæmon; and after pay- 
ing a proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and 
his children, he applied himſelf to the concerns of ſtate. 
Ptotemy, king of Egypt, agreed to furniſh him with ſuc- 
cours; but it was on condition that he ſent him his mo- 
ther and children as hoſtages. This circumſtance he knew 
not how to communicate to his mother; and he often at- 
tempted to mention it to her, but could not go forward. 
She began to ſuſpect that there was fſomething which he 
was afraid to open to her; and ſhe aſked his friends what 
it might be. At laſt he ventured to tell her; upon which 
ſhe laughed very pleaſantly, and ſaid, © Was this the 
« thing which you have fo long heſitated to expreſs ? 
« Why do not you immediately put us on board a ſhip, 
« and ſend this carcaſs of mine where you think it ma 
« be of moſt uſe to Sparta, before age renders it good for 
« nothing, and ſinks it into the grave?“ 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they 
went by land to Tænarus; the army conducting them to 
that port. Cratiſiclea being on the point of taking ſhip, 
took Cleomenes alone into the temple of Neptune, where 
ſeeing him in great emotion and concern, ſhe threw her arms 
about him, and ſaid, King of Sparta, take care that when 
we go out, no one perceive us weeping, or doing any 
“thing unworthy that glorious place. This alone is in our 
«© power; the event is in the hands of God.“ After ſhe 
had given him this advice, and compoſed her countenance, 
ſhe went on board, with her little grandfon in her arms, 
and ordered the pilot to put to ſea as ſoon as poſſible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, ſhe underſtood that Pto- 
lemy had received ambaſſadors from Antigonus, and 
feemed to liſten to his propoſals ; and, on the other hand, 
ſhe was informed that Cleomenes, though invited by the 
Achæans to a pacification, was afraid, on her account 
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ſuch place as Helicon in Arcadia. 
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to put an end to the war, without Ptolemy's conſent. In 
this difficulty ſhe wrote to her ſon, to defire him © to do 
« what he thought moſt advantageous and honourable for 


Sparta, and not for the ſake of an old woman and xa 


child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy.” S0 great was 


| the behaviour of Crateſiclea under adyerſe fortune. 


Aſter Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Or. 


chomenus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now ſhut up within 


the bounds of Laconia, enfranchiſed ſuch of the helors as 
could pay five Attic mine for their liberty. By this ex- 


pedient he raiſed fifty talents ; and having, moreover, armed 
and trained in the Macedonian manner two thouſand of 


thoſe helats, whom he deſigned to oppoſe to the Leucaſpicdes 
of Antigonus, he engaged in a great and unexpected en- 
gerpriſe. Megalopolis was at that time as great and 


powerful a city as Sparta. It was ſupported, beſides, by 


the Achzans and Antigonus, whoſe troops lay on each 
fide of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans were the foremoſt 
and moſt eager of all the Achzans in their application to 


Antigonus. This city, however, Cleomenes reſolved to 
furpriſe ; for which purpoſe he ordered his men to take 
five days proviſions, and led them to Sellaſia, as if he de- 
*Ggned an inroad into the territories of Argos. But he 


turned ſhort, and entered thoſe of Megalopols ; and, at- 


der having refreſhed his troops at Rhœtium, he marched, 
dy Helicon *, directly to the object he had in view. 
When he was near it, he ſent Panteus before with two 


£ompanies of Lacedzmonians, to feize that part of the 
wall which was between the two towers, and which he 


underſtood to be the leaſt guarded. He followed with 


the reſt of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding 
not only that quarter, but great part of the wall without 
defence, pulled it down in ſome places, undermmed it in 
others, and put all the ſentinels to the ſword. While he 
was thus employed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the 
city with his forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of 


tis approach. 


They were no ſooner appriſed of the misfortune which 
had befallen them, than the greateſt part left the city, 
taking their money and moſt valuable effects with them. 
The reſt made a ſtand, and though they could not diſlodge 
the enemy, yet their reſiſtance gave their fellow- citizens 


* Lubinus thinks it ought ta be read Heliſſon, there being no | 


vpportunity to eſcape. There remained not above a thou- 
fand men in the town, all the reſt having retired to Meſ- 
ſene, with their wives and children, before there was any 
poſſibility of purſuing them. A conſiderable part even of 
thoſe who had armed and fought in defence of the city 
got off, and very few were taken prifoners. Of this 


number were Lyſandridas and Thearidas, two perſons of 
Fre name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 


uch reſpectable men, the ſoldiers carried them before 


Cleomenes. Lyſandridas no ſooner ſaw Cleomenes, than 


he thus addreſſed him: „ Now,“ ſaid he, in a loud voice, 
becauſe it was at a diſtance, „now, king of Sparta, you 
„ have an opportunity to do an action much more glo- 


„ rious and princely than the late one, and to acquire 


immortal honour,” Cleomenes gueſſing at his aim, 
made anſwer; * You would not have me reſtore you the 
« town?” © That is the very thing,” ſaid Lyfandridas, 


« I would propoſe. I adviſe you, by all means, not to 


« Geſtroy fo fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and 
« faithful allies, by reſtoring the Megalopolitans to their 
country, and becoming the ſaviour of ſo confiderable a 
« people.” Cleomenes pauſed a while, and then replied, 
„This is hard to believe; but be it as it will, let glory 
© with us have always greater weight than intereſt,” In 


conſequence of this determination, he ſent the two men 


to Meſſene, with a herald in his own name, to make the 


Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on condition that 
they would renounce the. Achæans, and declare themſelves . 


his friends' and allies. | 


A 0 . m_ | 
Though. Cleomenes made ſo gracious. and humane a 


propoſal, Philopemen would not ſuffer the Megalopoli- 
tans to accept it, or to quit the Achian league “, but aſ- 


firing them that the king of Sparta, inſtead of inclining 


0 re{tore them their city, wanted to get the citizens too 
into his power, he forced Thearidas and Lyſandridas to 
leave Meſſene. This is that Philopœmen who afterwards 


was the leading man among the Achæans, and (as we. 


have related in his life) one of the moſt illuſtrious per- 
lonages among the Greeks. | 


Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 


houſes and goods of the Megalopolitans with ſuch care, 
that not the leaſt thing was embezzled, was enraged to 


* Polybius beſtows great and juſt encomiums on this conduct of. 


the Megalopolitans, I. xi. 
1 6 
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ſuch a degree, that he plundered the whole, ſent the ſta- 
tues and pictures to Sparta, and levelled the greateſt and 
beſt parts of the city with the ground. After this, he 
marched home again, being under ſome apprekentions that 
Antigonus and the Achzans would come upon him. They, 
however, made no motion towards it, for they were then 
holding a council at Ægium. Aratus mounted the rotrun 
on that occaſion, where he wept a long time, with his 
robe before his face. They were all greatly ſurpriſc(, 
and defired him to ſpeak. At laſt he ſaid, © Megalopoliz 
« 1s deſtroyed by Cleomenes.?” The Achzans were alto. 
niſhed at ſo great and ſudden a ſtroke, and the counci] 
immediately broke up. Autigonus made great efforts to 
go to the relief of the place; but, as his troops aſſembled 
jlowly from their winter-quarters, he ordered them to re. 
main where they were, and marched to Argos with the 
forces he had with him. TY 

This made the ſecond enterprife of Cleomenes appcar 
rafh and deſperate : but Polybius*, on the contrary, in- 
Forms us, that it was conducted with great prudence and 
foreſight. For knowing (as he tells us) that the Macc- 
donians were diſperſed in winter-quarters, and that Anti- 


- Fonus lay in Argos with only his friends and a few mer- 


cenaries about him, he entered the territories of that city; 
in the perſuaſion that either the ſhame of ſuffering ſuch 
an inroad would provoke Antigonus to battle, and expoſe 
him to a defeat, or that if he dechned the combat, it 
would bring him into diſrepute with the Argives. The 
event juſtified his expectation. When the people of Ar- 
gos ſaw their country laid waſte, every thing that was zu- 
lIuable deſtroyed or carried off, they ran in great diſplca- 


ſure to the king's gates, and befieged them with clamour, 


bidding him either go out and fight, or elſe give place tv 
his ſuperiors. Antigonus, however, like a wiſe and able 
general, thought the cenſures of ſtrangers no diſgrace, in 
compariſon. of his quitting a place of ſecurity, and raſhly 
hazarding a battle, and therefore he abode by his falt 
reſolutions. Cleomenes, in the mean time, marched vp 
to the very walls, inſulted his enemies, and, before be 


retired, ſpread deſolation at his pleaſure. 


Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus 
was come to Tegea, with a deſign to enter Laconia cn 
that ſide. Upon this emergency, he put his troops unde 


® Poly biue, lib. zi. 
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break of day, ravaging all the adjacent fields. He did not 
now cut down the corn with ſcythes and fickles, as people 
uſually do, but beat it down with wooden inſtruments in 


march another way, and appeared again before 1 by 


the form of ſimitars, as if this deſtruction was only an 


amuſement to his ſoldiers in their march. Vet when they 


would have ſet fire to Cyllarabis, the ſchool of exerciſe, 


he prevented it; Na that the ruin of Megalopolis 
was dictated rather by paſſion than by reaſon. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken 
care to place guards in all the paſſes of the mountains. 
But Cleomenes, as if he held him and his operations iu 
the utmoſt contempt, ſent heralds to demand the keys of 
Juno's temple, that he might ſacrifice to the goddeſs. Af- 
ter he had pleaſed himſelf with this inſult on. his enemy, and 
offered his ſacrifice under the walls of the temple, which 


was faſt ſhut up, he led his troops off to Phlius. In his 


march from thence he diſlodged the garriſon of Ologuntum, 
and then proceeded by Orchomenus ; by which means he 


not only inſpired this people with freſh courage, but came 


to be conſidered by the enemy as a molt able general, and 
a man capable of the greateſt undertakings. For, with 
the ſtrength of the ſingle city to oppoſe the whole power 
of the Macedonians and Peloponnehans, and all the trea- 
ſures of the king; and not only to keep Laconia untouch- 


ed, but to carry devaſtation into the enemy's. country, were 


indications of no common genius and ſpirit. 


He who firſt called money the finexvs of buſineſs, ſeems 
principally to have had reſpect to that of war. And De- 


mades, when the Athenians called upon him to equip their 


navy and get it out, though their treaſury was very low, 
told them, „They muſt think of baking bread, before 
* they thought of an embarkation.““ It is alſo ſaid that 
the old Archidamus, at the beginning of the Peloponne- 
ſian war, when the. allies deſired that the quota of each 
ſhould be determined, made anſwer, that “war cannot 
« be kept at a ſet diet.” And in this caſe we may juſtly 
ſay, that as wreſtlers, ſtrengthened by long ne. do 
at la{t tire out thoſe who have equal {kill and agility, but 
not the excerciſe; ſo Antigonus coming to the war with 
vaſt funds, in proceſs of time tired out and overcame 
Cleomenes, who could but in a very ſlender manner pay 
his mercenaries, and give his Spartans bread. 


In all other reſpects the times favoured Cleomenes, An- 
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tigonus being drawn home by the bad poſture of his af. 
fairs, For in his abſence the barbarians invaded and ra. 
vaged all Macedonia. The Illyrians in particular, de- 
ſcending with a great army from the north, haraſſed the 
Macedonians ſo much, that they were forced to ſend for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little before 
the battle, that general would have immediately departed, 
and bidden the Achæans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the Fay. | affairs turn. upon ſome 
minute circumſtance, ſhowed on this occaſion of what 
conſequence a moment of time may be“. As ſoon as 
the battle of Sellaſia + was fought, and Cleomenes had loſt 
his army and his city, meſſengers came to call Antigonus 
home. This was a preat aggravation of the Spartan 
king's misfortunes, Had he held off and avoided an 
action only a day or two longer, he would have been 
under no neceſſity of fighting; and, after the Macedo- 
nians were gone, he might have made peace with the 
Achæans on what conditions he pleaſed. But ſuch, as 
we ſaid, was his want of money, that he had no reſource 
but the ſword ; and, therefore, as Polybius informs ns, 
with twenty thouſand men was forced to challenge thirty 
thouſand. 5 ö 
He ſhowed himſelf an excellent general in the whole 
courſe of the action; his. Spartans behaved with great 
{pirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat 
was owing to the ſuperior advantage the Macedonians 
had in their armour, and to the weight and impetuoſity 
of their phalanx. „ | | 
Phylarchus, indeed, aſſures us, it was the treachery of 
one of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. 
Antigonus had ordered the Illyrians and Acarnanians ſe- 
cretly to fetch a compaſs, and ſurround that wing which 
was commanded by Euchdas, the brother of Cleomenes, 
- while he was marſhalling the reſt of his army. Cleo. 


* Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius. | 

+ Polybius has given a particular account of this battle. Antigonus 
had twenty-eight thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, The 
army of Cleomenes conſiſted only of twenty thouſand ;-but it was ad- 
vantageouſly poſted. He was encamped on two mountains, which 
were almoſt inacceſſible, and ſeparated only by a narrow defile. 
Theſe he had fortified with ſtrong ramparts and a deep foſſe; ſo that 
Antigonus, after reconnoitering his ſituation, did not think proper 
to attack him, but encamped at a ſmall diſtance on the plain. At 
length, for want of money and proviſions, Cleomenes was forced to- 
come to action, and was beaten. Polyb, ib, xi. — 
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menes taking a view from an eminence of his adverſary's 
diſpoſition, could not perceive where the Illyrians and 
Acarnanians were poſted, and began to fear they were 
deſigned for ſome ſuch manceuvre. He therefore called. 
Damoteles, whoſe buſineſs it was to guard againſt any 
ſurpriſe, and ordered him to reconnottre the enemy's 
rear with particular care, and form the beſt conjecture he 
could of the movements they intended. Damoteles, who 
is faid to be bribed by Antigonus, aſſured him that “ he 
« had nothing to fear from that quarter, for all was ſafe 
in the rear; nor was there any thing more to be done 
« but to bear down upon the front.” Cleomenes, ſatiſ- 
fied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The Spar- 
tans charged with ſo much vigour, that they made the | 
Macedoman phalanx give ground, and eagerly purſued | 
their advantage for. about five furlongs, The king then 
ſeeing Euclidas in the other wing quite ſurrounded, ſtop- 
ped, and cried out, . Thou art loft, my dear brother, 
thou art loſt ! in ſpite of all thy valour ! but great is | 
« thy example to our Spartan youth, and the ſongs of 
„ our matrons ſhall for ever record thee * !?? | | 
Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being 
flain, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, who ſeeing his men 
in great confuſion, and unable to maintain the fight, pro- 
vided as well as he could for his own ſafety. It is fad 
that great numbers of the mercenaries were killed; and 
that of ſix thouſand Lacedæmonians no more than two 
hundred were ſaved. | 3 
When he reached Sparta, he adviſed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. For my part,” ſaid he, I 
am willing either to live or to die, as the one or the 
© other may be molt for the intereſt of my country.” 
Seeing the women run to meet the few brave men who 
had eſcaped with him, help to take off their armour, and 
preſent them with wine, he retired inte his own houſe. 
After the death of his wife, he Lad taken into his houſe a 
young woman, who was a natiye of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hahds at the ſack of the place. She 
approached him, xzccording to cuſtom, with a tender of 
her ſervices on his return from the field. But though 
both thirſty and weary, he would neither drink nor fit 


* He acted like a brave ſoldier, but not like a ſkilful officer. In- 
ttead of pouring upon the enemy from the heights, and retiring as 
de found it convenient, he ſtood ſtill, and ſuffered the Macedonians 
to cut off his retreat. | * 
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down; he only leaned his elbow againſt a pillar, and his 
head upon it, armed as he was; and having reſted a few 
moments, while he conſidered what courſe to take, he re. 
paired to Gythium with his friends. There they went on 
board veſſels provided for that purpoſe, and immediately 


put out to ſea. 


Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta ſurrendered, 
His behaviour to the inhabitauts was mild and humane, 
and not unſuitable to the dignity of their republic. For 


he offered them no kind of infult, but reſtored to them 


their laws and polity ; and aiter having facrificed to the 
gods, retired the third day, He was informed, indeed, 
that Macedonia was involved in a dangerous war; aud 
that the barbarians were ravaging the country. Beſides, 
he was in a deep conſumption, and had a continual de- 
Huxion upon the lungs, However, he bore up under his 
affliction, and wreſtled with domeitic wars, until a great 
victory over, and carnage of the barbarians made him die 
more glorious, Phylarchus tells us (and it is not at all 
improbable), that he burſt a veſſel in his lungs with ſhouting 
in the battle: though it paſſed in the ſchools, that in ex- 
preſſing his joy after the victory, and cying out,“ O glo- 
« rious day!“ he brought up a great quantity of blood, 
and fell into a fever, of which he died. Thus much con- 
cerning Antigonus. | To” 

From the iſle of Cythea, where Cleomenes firlt touched, 
he ſailed to another iſland called Ægialia. There he had 
formed a deſign to paſs over to Cyrene, when one of his 
friends, named Therycion, a man of high and' intrepid 
ſpirit, on all occaſions, and one who always indulged him- 
ſelf in a lofty and hanghty turn of expreſſion, came pri- 
vately to Cleomenes, and thus addreſſed him: “ We have 
« tolt, my prince, the moſt glorious death, which we 
* might have found in the battle; though the world had 
* heard us boaſt that Antigonus ſhould never conquer 
« the king of Sparta till he had flain him. Yet there 
is another exit fill offered us by glory and virtue, 
« Whither then are we. ſo abſurdly failing? flying a 
death that is near, and ſeeking one that is remote. If 
« it is not diſhonourable for the deſcendants of Hercules 
to ſerve the ſucceſſors of Philip and Alexander, why do 
„not we ſave ourſelves a long voyage, by making our 
„ {ulbnuſhon to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as 
„much excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the 
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by a man who beat us in the field, why do we take one 
« who never conquered us, for our maſter? Is it that 
« we may ſhow our inferiority to two, inſtead of one, by 
© flying before Antigonus, and then going to: flatter 
« Ptolemy ? Shall we ſay that you go into Egypt for the 
« fake of your mother? It will be a glorious and happy 
« thing truly for her, to ſhow Ptolemy's wives her fon, 
© of a king become a captive and an exile, No! while 


« we are yet maſters of our ſwords, and are yet in ſiglit of 
« Laconia, let us deliver ourſelves from this miſerable. 


fortune, and make our excuſe for our paſt behaviour to 
« thoſe brave men who fell for Sparta at Sellaſia. Or 
„ ſhall we rather fit down in Egypt, and inquire whom 
„ Antigonus has left governor of Lacedzmon ?” 


Thus Therycion ſpoke, and Cleomenes made this an- 


wer: „ Doſt thou think then, wretch that thou art! doſt 
thou think, by running into the arms of death, than 
« which nothing is more eaſy to find, to ſhow thy cou- 
rage and fortitude? And doſt thou not confider that 
this flight is more daftardly than the former? Better 


men than we have given way to their enemies, being 


„either overſet by fortune, or oppreſſed by numbers, 
„But he who gives out either for fear of labour and pain, 
4 or of the opinions and tongues of men, falls a victim 
„to his own cowardice, A voluntary death ought to 


be an action, not a retreat from action. For it is an 
4 ungenerous thing either to live or to die to ourſelves. 


« All that thy expedicnt could poſſibly do, would be only 
« the extricating us from our preſent misfortunes, with- 
« out anſwering any purpoſe either of honour or utility, 
„But I think neither thou nor I ought to give up all 
hopes for oar country. If thoſe hopes ſhould deſert us, 
« death, when we feek for him, will not be hard to find.“ 
Therycion made no reply; but the firit opportunity he 
had to leave Cleomenes, he walked down to the ſhore and 
tabbed himſelf. 0 | 
Cleomenes left Ægialia, and ſailed to Africa, where he 
was received by the king's officers, and conducted to A- 
lexandria. When he was firſt introduced to Ptolemy “, 
that prince behaved to him with ſufficient kindneſs and 
humanity ; but when, upon farther trial of him, he found 
what ſtrength of underſtanding he had, and that his la- 
couc and ſimple way of converſing was mixed with a 
 » Ptolemy Eurgetes. 
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vein of wit and pleaſantry ; when he ſaw that he did not, 
in any inſtance whatever, diſhonour his royal birth, or 
crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleaſure in his 
diſcourſe, than in the mean facrifices of complaiſance ang 
flattery. He greatly repented, too, and bluſhed at the 
thought of having neglected fuch a man, and given him 
up to Antigonus, who, by conquering him, had acquired 
10 much power and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him 
now with every a__ of attention and reſpect, and prom. 
ſed to ſend him back to Greece with a flect and ſupply of 
money, to re-eſtabliſh him in his kingdom. His preſent 
appointments amounted to four-and-twenty talents by the 
year, Out of this he maintained himſelf and his friend; 
in a ſober and frugal manner, and beſtowed the reſt in of. 
fices of humanity to ſuch Greeks as had left their country, 
and retired into Egypt. | 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions 
in favour of Cleomenes in execution; and the court ſoon 
becoming a ſcene of debauchery, where women had the 


ſway, the butineſs of Cleomenes was neglected. For tie 


king * was ſo much corrupted with wine and women, 
that in his more ſober and ſerious hours he would attend 


to nothing but the celebration of myſteries, and the beat. 
ing a drum with his royal hands about the palace; white 


the great affairs of itate were left to his miſtreſs Agatho- 


clea and her mother, and Oenanthes, the infamous mini- 


{ter to his pleaſures. It appears, however, that at firſt 


ſome uſe was made of Cleomenes. For Ptolemy being 
afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his mother's 


intereſt, ſtood well with the army, admitted Cleomenes to 
a conſultation in his cabinet: the ſubject of which was, 


whether he ſhould deſtroy his brother. All the reft voted 
for it, but Cleomenes oppoſed it ſtrongly. He ſaid, 
« 'The king, if it were poſhble, ſhould have more brothers, 
“ for the greater ſecurity of the crown, and the better 
“ management of affairs.” And when Sofibias, the king's 
principal favourite, replied, © That the mercenaries could 
“ not be depended on, while Magas was alive,” Cleo- 


menes deſired them to give themſelves no pain about that, 


« For,” faid he, © above three thouſand of the mercenaries 
ce are Pcloponneſians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 


. ready with their arms.” Hence, Ptolemy, for the pre- 


ſent, looked upon Cleomenes not only as a faſt friend, 
* Ptolemy Philopator, 
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but a man of power; but his weakneſs afterwards in- 
creaſing his timidity, as is common with people of little 
underſtanding, he began to place his ſecurity in jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion. His miniſters were of the ſame ſtamp, 
and they, conſidered Cleomenes as an object of fear, on 
account of his intereſt with the mercenaries ; inſomuch 
that many were heard to ſay, That he was a lon 
„among a flock of ſheep.” Such, indeed, he ſeemed to 
be in court, where, with a filent ſeverity of aſpect, he ob- 
ſerved all that paſſed. | 
In theſe circumſtances, he made no more applications 

for ſhips or troops. Bur being informed that Antigonus 
was dead; that the Achzans were engaged in war with 
the Atolans ; and that affairs called ſtrongly for his pre- 
ſence, in the troubles and diſtractions that then reigned in 
Peloponneſus, he deſired only a conveyance thither for him- 
ſelf and his friends. Yet no man liſtened to him. The 
Ling, who ſpent his time in all kinds of Bachanalian re- 
vels with women, could not poſſibly hear him. Softbius, 
the prime miniſter, thought Cleomenes muſt prove a for- 
midable and dangerous man, if he were kept in Egypt 
_ againſt his will; and that it was not fafe to diſmiſs him, 

becauſe of his bold and enterpriſing ſpirit ; and becauſe 
he had been an eye-witneſs to the diſtempered ftate of 
the kingdom, For it was not in the power of money to 
mollify him. As the Ox Apis, though revelling, to all 
appearance, in every delight that he can deſire, yet longs 
after rhe liberty which nature gave him, wants to bound 
over the fields and paſtures at his pleaſure, and diſcovers 
a manifeſt uneaſineſs under the hands of the prieſt who 
feeds him; fo Cleomenes could not be ſatisfied with a ſoft 
and effeminate life; but, like Achilles, 


Conſuming cares lay heavy on his minds 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, . 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his foul,  Aofe. 


While his affairs were in this poſture, Nicagoras the 
Meflenian, a man who concealed the moſt rancorous 
hatred of Cleomenes, under the pretence of friendſhip, 
came to Alexandria, It ſeems he had formerly ſold him a 
handſome piece of ground, and the king, either through 
want of money, or his continual engagement in war, had 
neglected to pay him for it. Cleomenes, who happened 
ty be walking upon the quay, ſaw this Nicagoras juſt land- 
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ing from a merchantman, and faluting him with preat 
kindneſs, aſked, * What bufineſs had brought him to 
„Egypt?“ Nicagoras returned the compliment with equal 
appearance of friendſhip, and anſwered: © I am bringing 
« ſome fine war-horſes for the king.” Cleomenes laughed, 
and ſaid, © I could rather have wiſhed that you had 
brought him ſome female muficians and pathics ; for 


_ * thoſe are the cattle that the king at preſent likes beſt,” 


Nicagoras, at that time, only ſmiled; but a few days 
after he put Cleomenes in mind of the field he had (old 
him, and defired he might now be paid; pretending, 
that he would not have given him any trouble about it, 
if he had not found conſiderable loſs in the diſpoſal of 
« his merchandiſe.“ Cleomenes aſſured him, „That he 
« had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had given 
„ him 3” upon which Nicagoras, in his diſappoint- 
ment, acquainted Soſibius with the joke upon the king. 
Soſibius received the information with pleaſure ; but, be- 
ing defirous to have ſomething againit Cleomenes that 
would exaſperate Ptolemy ftill more, he perſuaded Nica- 
goras to leave a letter, afſerting, that, „if the Spar-. 
tan prince had received a ſupply of ſhips and men from 
the king of Egypt's bounty, he would have made u!z 
„% of them in ſeizing Cyrene for himſelf,” Nicagoras 
accordingly left the letter, and ſet fail. Four days after, 
Soſibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if juſt come to his hands; 
and having worked up the young prince to revenge, !t 
was reſolved that Cleomenes ſhould have a large apart- 
ment aſſigned him, and be ſerved there as formerly, but 
not ſuffered to go out. 
This was a great affliction to Cleomenes ; and the fol- 
Towing accident made his proſpects ſtill more miſerable, 
Ptolemy, the fon of Chryſermus, who was an intimate 
friend of the king's, had all along behaved to Cleomene3 
with great civility ; they ſeemed to like each other's com- 
pany, and were upon ſome terms of confidence, Clev- 
ments, in this diſtreſs, deſired the ſon of Chryſermus to 
come and ſpeak to him, He came and talked to him 
plauſibly enough, endeavouring to diſpel his ſuſpicions, 
and to apologiſe for the king. But as he was going ont 
of the apartment, without obſerving that Cleomencs fo 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a ſevere rep!:- 
mand, „ for looking fo careleſsly after a wild beaſt, who, 


© if he eſcaped, in all probability could be taken 10 


0 
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4 more.“ Cleomenes having heard this, retired before 
Prolemy perceived him, and acquainted his friends with 
it. Upon this, they all diſmiſſed their former hopes, and, 
taking the meaſures which anger dictated, they reſolved 
to revenge themſelves of Ptolemy's injurious and inſolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, inſtead of 
waiting long for their doom in confinement, like victims 
fatted for the altar. For they thought it an infufferable 
thing that Cleomenes, after he had diſdained to come to 
terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of 
action, ſhould fit expecting his fate from a prince whe 
alſlumed the character of a prieſt of Cybele; and Who, 
after he had laid aſide his drum, and was tired of his 
dance, would find another kind of ſport in putting him to 
death. | 

After they had taken their reſolution, Ptolemy hap- 
pening to go to Canopus, they propagated a report, that, 
by the king's order, Cleomenes was to be releaſed ; and 
as it was the cuſtom of the kings of Egypt to fend thoſe 
to whom they deſigned to extend ſuch grace, a ſupper, 
and other tokens of friendſhip, the friends of Cleomenes 
made ample proviſion for the purpoſe, and ſent it to the 
gate. By this ſtratagem the keepers were deceived ; for 
they imagined that the whole was ſent by the king. Cle- 
omenes then offered ſacrifice, with a chaplet of flowers on 
his head, and afterwards ſat down with his friends-to the 
banquet, taking care that the keepers ſhould have large 
portions to regale them. It is ſaid, that he ſet about his 
enterpriſe ſooner than he intended, becauſe he found that 
one of the ſervants who was in the ſecret, had been out all 
night with his miſtreſs. Fearing, therefore, that a dif- 
covery might be made about mid-day, while the intoxi- 
cation of the preceding night {till kept the guards faſt 
aſleep, he put on his military tunic, having firſt opened 
the ſeam of the left ſhoulder, and ruſhed out, ſword in 
hand, accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutred in the fame manner. | 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at firft 
was enabled, by the ſpirit of the enterpriſe, to keep 
pace with them ; but afterwards perceiving that they 
went flower on his account, he deſired them to kill him, 
and not ruin the whole ſcheme, by waiting for a man who 
could do them no ſervice. By good fortune they found 
an Alexandrian leading a horſe in the ſtreet; they took 


3 
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it, and ſet Hippotas upon it, and then moved ſwift); 
through the ſtreets, all the way inviting the people to ll. 
berty. They had juſt ſpirit enough left to praiſe and ag. 
mire the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a man of 
them ventured to follow or aſſiſt him. 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Chryſermus, happening to come 
out of the palace, three of them fell upon him, and de. 
ſpatched him. Another Ptolemy who was governor of 
the city, advanced to meet them in his chariot : they at. 
tacked and diſperſed his officers and guards; and drag. 
ging him out of the chariot, put him to the ſword, Then 
they marched to the citadel, with a defign to, break open 
the priſon and join the priſoners, who were no ſmall num. 
ber to their party. But the Keepers had prevented them 
by ſtrongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dif. 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city ; and he 
found that not a ſingle man would join him, but that al 
avoided him as they would avoid infection. 
He therefore, ſtopped, and ſaid to his friends, “ Tt is 
e no wonder that women govern a people who fly from 
& liberty ;”” adding, “ That he hoped they would all die 
e in a manner that would reflect no diſhonour upon 
& him, or on their own achievements, Hippotas deſired 
one of the younger men to deſpatch him, and was the 
firſt that fell. Afterwards each of them without fear or 
delay, fell upon his own ſword, except Panteus, who was 
the firſt man that ſcaled the walls of Megalopolis, when 
it was taken by ſurpriſe, He was in the flower of his 
age; remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn 
than the reſt of the youth for the Spartan diſcipline, 
which perfections had given him a great ſhare in the 
king*s regard; and he now gave him orders not to de- 
ſpatch himſelf, till he ſaw his prince and all the reſt breath- 
leſs on the ground. Panteus tried one after another with 
his dagger, as they lay, left ſome one ſhould happen to be 
left with life in him. On pricking Cleomenes in the 
foot, he perceived a contortion in his face. He, there- 
fore kiſſed him, and fat down by him till the breath was 
out of his body; and then embracing the corpſe, flew 
himſelf upon it. 1 
Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been ſixteen years 
king of Sparta, and ſhowed himſelf in all reſpe&s the 
great man. When the report of his death had ſpread 
over the city, Crateſiclea, though a women of ſuperior 
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fortitude, funk under the weight of the calamity ; ſhe 
embraced the children of Cleomenes, and wept over them. 
The eldeſt of them, difengaging himſelf from her arms, 
got unſuſpected to the top of the houſe, and threw him- 
{elf down headlong. The child was not killed, but much 
hurt; and, when they took him up, he loudly expreſſed 
his grief and indignation that they would not ſuffer him 
to deftroy himſelf. 72 | 
Ptolemy was no ſooner informed of theſe things, than 
he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, and nail- 
ed to a croſs, and his children to be put to death, together 
with his mother, and the women her companions. Amongſt 
theſe was the wife of Panteus, a woman of great beauty, 
and a moſt majeſtic preſence. They had been but lately 
married, and their misfortunes overtook them amidſt the 
firſt tranſports of love. When her huſband went with 
Cleomenes from Sparta, ſhe was deſirous of accompany- 
ing him; but was prevented by her parents, who kept 
her in cloſe cuſtody. But ſoon after ſhe provided herſelf 
2 horſe and a little money, and, making her eſcape by 
night, rode at full ſpeed to Tœnarus, and there embarked 
on board a ſhip bound for Egypt. She was brought ſafe 
to Panteus, and ſhe cheerfully ſhared with him in all the 
inconveniences they found in a foreign country, When 
the ſoldiers came to take out Crateſiclea to execution, ſhe 
led her by the hand, aſſiſting in bearing her robe, and 
deſired her to exert all the courage ſhe was miſtreſs of; 
though ſhe was far from being afraid of death, and de- 
fired no other favour than that ſhe might die before her 
children. But when they came to the place of execution, 
the children ſuffered before her eyes, and then Crateſiclea 
was deſpatched, who, in this extreme diſtreſs, uttered 
only theſe words, O! my children! whether are you 
“ gone!“ EPL 
The wife of Panteus, who was tall and ſtrong, girt her 
robe about her, and, in a filent and compoſed manner, 
paid the laſt offices to each woman that lay dead, wind- 
ing up the bodies as well as her preſent circumſtances 
would admit, Laſt of all, ſhe prepared herſelf for the 
poniard, by letting down her robe about her, and adjuſt- 
ing it in ſuch a manner as to need no aſſiſtance after 
death; then calling the executioner to do his office, and 
permitting no other perſon to approach her, ſhe fell like 
a heroine, In death the retained all the decorum ſhe had 
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preſerved in life ; and the decency which had been fo fa 
cred with this excellent woman, ſtill remained about her, 


Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the women con— 


tended to the laſt for the prize of courage with the men, 
Lacedzmon ſhowed that f ig impoſſible for fortime to con- 
quer virtue. . | 
A few days after, the ſoldiers who watched the body 
of Cleomenes on the croſs *, ſaw a great ſnake winding 
about his head, and covering all his face, ſo that no bird 
of prey durſt touch it. This ſtruck the king with ſuper. 
ſtitious terrors, and made way for the women to try a va- 
ricty of expiations; for Ptolemy was now perſuaded that 
he had cauſed the death of a perſon who was a favourite 


of heaven, and ſomething more than mortal. The Alex. 


andrians crowded to the place, and called Cleomenes a 
hero, a fon of the gods, till the philoſophers put a {top 
to their devotions, by aſſuring them, that, as dead oxen 


breed bees Þ, horſes, waſps , and beetles rife out of the 


putrefaction of aſſes; ſo human carcaſes, when ſome of the 
moiſture of the marrow is evaporated, and it comes to a 
thicker conſiſtence, produce ſerpents ||]. The ancient: 


knowing this doctrine, appropriated the ſerpent, rather 


than any other animal, to heroes. 


That the friends of the deceaſed might not take it away by 


night. Thus we find in Petronius's Epheſian Matron. DAiles qui 


cruces Ae. vabat, nequis ad ſepulturam corpora detraberet : And thus 
we find in an authority, we ſhall not mention at the ſame time with 
Petronius, ü 5 | | 
+ This was the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in Varro, 
&c. &c. | | | 
t Preſſus humo bellator equus crabonis origo. Ovid. 
| Sunt qui, cum clauſo putrefacta eſt ſpina ſepulchro; 
— Mutara credant humanas angue medullas. Ovid. 
The above verſes ſeem to be taken from ſome Greek lines of Ar- 
chelaus, addreſſed to Ptolemy on the ſubject of ſerpents being gene- 
rated from the corruption of the human body. 
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